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PREFACE. 


The new industrial era to which the present book 
refers is that which is rising, phoenix-like, out 
of the ashes of the past decade of blundering and 
incompetency. From the welter is emerging a new 
spirit and a new hope. The whole of our industrial 
life is finding a new shape and a new direction, 
thanks to that better understanding between Capital 
and Labour which is now manifesting itself and 
which, I am happy to say, has had its birth in the 
cotton trade of Lancashire. The possibilities of full 
co-operation between employers and employed were 
grasped by the far-seeing among those who formed 
the Cotton Control Board in war time, and the ideal 
survived even when that invaluable organisation was 
so unwisely allowed to lapse. The operatives, for 
instance, saw,—as a result of their experience on 
that Board,—how much more economically and 
efficiently a trade unemployment scheme could be 
worked between employers and operatives than by 
the State, and it was seen, too, how necessary it was” 
that an industry, subject to such vicissitudes as 
those to which cotton is liable, both in the matter of 
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growing and marketing, should be constantly and 
consistently controlled if disaster was to be avoided, 
and if the interests of those who found the capital to 
run the mills and of those who provided the labour 
and skill to make the best yarn and cloth in the 
world were to be safeguarded. It will indeed be a 
new era for industry when employers and operatives 
come to reap the full advantages this co-operation 
will bring, and the benefits will not be limited to 
the staple trade of Lancashire, for every industry in 
the country will assuredly follow that of cotton 
when this great principle of mutual help and accom- 
modation is fully established. 


We are slowly but surely learning the great 
lesson of interdependence, no less in domestic than 
in international affairs, and once that lesson is 
learned nothing is impossible. In this connection, 
I quote with full sympathy and support a passage 
from a book recently published by Sinclair Lewis, 
who has got at the heart of the whole matter. He 
says :— 


ce 


. This world is not a crazy-quilt of 
unrelated races, but a collection of human 
beings completely related, with all our interests 
—food and ambitions and the desire to play— 
absolutely in common, so that if we would take 
thought all together, and work together, as a 
football team does, we would start making a 
perfect world.”’ 
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Since my last book, ‘‘ Getting the World to 
Work,’ appeared, I find that I have again and 
again been called upon to write and explain not 
only what the cotton trade means to England, but 
even what that trade means to Lancashire men and 
women. We are so accustomed to take things for 
granted that it is only when tested that we find how 
lamentably ignorant we are of the very essentials 
of the big things around us. I am sure that there 
are many thousands in Lancashire who have but 
the haziest idea of the genesis of the trade upon 
which both the county and the country depend so 
largely, or of the sources of those fleecy bales of 
cotton they see carried daily on the wagons which 
pass down their streets; nor could they give any 
clear information as to the standing of England in 
the great enterprise of clothing the hundreds of 
millions of mankind. To these, as to others further 
afield, I have addressed some of my earlier chapters, 
and I hope they will be found not the least interest- 
ing and useful contributions to the present volume. 

In view of the Labour Party’s insistence upon a 
policy of conscripting wealth to pay war debts, I 
have considered it opportune to reproduce an article 
which I wrote at the time the late Mr. Bonar Law 
put forward his ill-considered views on the matter 
of a Capital Levy. 

At the moment of going to press, I notice that Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin, the Prime Minister, among his 
General Election proposals, is recommending that 
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tariffs should be put upon certain manufactured 
goods entering this country with a view to safeguard 
industries; and also that he is advocating certain 
measures of Imperial Preference. 


The imposition of tariffs may do incalculable 
injury to our world-wide export trade on which we 
depend so largely for the supply of food to the 
people of these Islands; so far as Imperial Prefer- 
ence is concerned, would it not be better in these 
matters if we followed the example of the United 
States of America in so far as its internal affairs 
are affected? America has at present a vast Free 
Trade area within the borders of its own union of 
States, and in like manner, I think that we also 
might introduce with advantage a system of Free 
Trade within the British Empire. 


In conclusion, | may add that the volumes 
containing the records of the work of the 
Provisional Emergency Cotton Committee from its 
creation up to October 5th, are now published in 
two volumes, 400 pp. each. Included in the second 
volume is the Report of the Proceedings at a 
Conference (held in the Town Hall, Manchester, 
on October 5th, 1923) of Representatives of Cotton 
Employers and Operatives, convened by the Right 
Honourable the Lord Mayor of Manchester (Coun- 
cillor W. Cundiff) to take into consideration the 
grave condition of the industry and the serious 
extent of unemployment arising as a consequence. 
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It has been said, with truth, that the investigations 
undertaken by the Committee into the causes of the 
disastrous state of the cotton industry during the 
past three years, and the remedies proposed for its 
relief, could not have been more efficiently carried 
out had a Government Enquiry been appointed to 
do the work. 
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WHAT THE COTTON TRADE MEANS TO 
ENGLAND: 


It may or may not be true that what Lancashire 
says to-day England will say to-morrow, but of one 
thing we may be certain, and that is that what 
Lancashire does to-day affects most profoundly the 
fortunes of every man, woman and child in these 
islands. 

How few realise this, even in the County Palatine 
itself. We take our supremacy as an exporting 
nation as a matter of course, but we are apt to forget 
how comparatively insignificant we should be if by 
any mischance our textile industries failed us. 
More than a third of our exports would go by the 
board at once, and neither coal nor any other of 
our resources would save us from disaster. 

When one speaks of the possibility of calamity, 
one is not thinking so much of the loss of employ- 
ment which would result to tens of thousands of 
skilled workpeople but of what would happen to 
the great shipping, railway, and other transport 
interests involved, to banking, to agriculturists 
engaged in supplying the needs of the millions 
living within thirty or forty miles of Manchester, 
and to the hundred and one subsidiary trades 
dependent upon cotton mills and the cotton com- 
munity for their very existence. 
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The cotton industry is not something confined to 
the south-eastern corner of Lancashire : it is a trade 
with world-wide ramifications. The Dean of Man- 
chester, who has lately returned from an extended 
tour in India, remarked on reaching home that 
wherever he had been in our greatest Dependency, 
to whatever remote corner he had gone, he had 
always been conscious of being in touch with 
Manchester through the agencies and interests of 
the staple Lancashire trade. The Dean, had he 
visited most of the other countries of the world, 
inside and outside the British Empire, would have 
been able to make the same observation, for 
‘Manchester goods ’’ are known wherever people 
have become sufficiently civilised to wear clothing. 

The magnitude and importance of the English 
cotton trade is perhaps better appreciated abroad 
than it is at home. Think how impressive it must 
be, for instance, to stand on the quays at Calcutta, 
Bombay, Shanghai, Hong Kong, and other Far 
Eastern ports and see the great ships come in with 
their cargoes of cotton goods from England! The 
daily sight of hundreds of lorries loading and 
unloading their goods at the doors of big Man- 
chester warehouses is in itself a remarkable one, 
but it cannot strike the imagination with such force 
as that of vessels lying in Oriental ports unloading 
millions of yards of cloth made by the most skilful 


workers in the world in a small Northern island 
bordering the Atlantic. 
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But visualised from the home side only, the cotton 
trade is stupendous. We talk of the teeming 
populations of certain parts of the world, but over- 
look the fact that in the district of which Manchester 
is the centre there are more people to the square 
mile than are to be found anywhere else on the face 
of the earth. In this busy hive where cotton is 
spun, manufactured, dyed and finished, there are 
9,000,000 people within a radius of 45 to 50 miles of 
Manchester. 

How necessary then that the Government of the 
country should at all times be alive to the welfare 
of an industry of this kind. By this, of course, I 
do not mean that we ought to have politicians 
interfering with what is the work of experts, but 
that the State should be ready in its own interest to 
foster any scheme, whether at home or abroad, that 
is likely to benefit an industry so colossal and one 
upon which so many of our people are dependent. 

It should, for instance, show eagerness and not 
reluctance to forward projects for growing cotton 
within the Empire and to back up all schemes 
mutually agreed upon by the vast majority of 
employers and operatives. Should the trade, for 
example, show a desire to administer its own 
unemployment fund, or even control the industry 
as a whole on the lines of the Cotton Control Board 
established during the war, it ought to be assisted 
and not hindered, seeing that both schemes would 
ultimately be to the national advantage. 
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It is too often forgotten what a large proportion 
of the revenue of the country is found by those who 
are concerned directly or indirectly in the cotton 
trade, and how supremely important it is to every 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that conditions should 
be favourable for the production of cotton goods on 
the largest possible scale. Take the position at the 
moment of writing and see how intimately the 
welfare of the national treasury is bound up in the 
question of cheaper cotton for the Lancashire 
spinner. All the world is crying out that our goods 
are too dear, and yet we are helpless to produce 
them more cheaply in face of the shameless mani- 
pulation which goes on among speculators, chiefly 
in America, after the raw material has left the 
planter’s hands. The planter complains that he 
gets but 6d. a pound for his cotton after he has paid 
all the costs of raising it, and yet English spinners 
have this year paid as much as 1/7 a pound for 
Middling American. Twopence a pound should 
go a very long way in paying freightage and 
commissions, and even if twopence more had been 
taken by the planter—an advance to which he is no 
doubt entitled in these days—there would still be 
ninepence left unaccounted for, or as much as was 
given for cotton plus all expenses in pre-war days. 
The monstrous toll which is being exacted from the 
spinner through the gambling w Hehe is taking place 
means, of course, that demand for finished goods 
is checked, mills are thrown on short-time, and the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer thereby loses a great 
portion of his revenue. 

In other words, it is of the utmost concern to the 
Chancellor, as well as to the nation, that means 
should be found of either thwarting the cotton 
gambler or of making England independent of the 
American supply at the earliest possible moment, 
for the burden of extra taxation and of contributing 
to the “‘dole’’ cannot fail to be felt as much by 
those living in the remotest rural districts as in 
Oldham itself if conditions in the cotton trade are 
bad. 

Therefore, a plea for a more general interest in 
the great staple trade of Lancashire is not an idle 
one nor a selfish one, it concerns a matter which 
affects the pocket of every man in the country. 
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THE NATION’S INDEBTEDNESS TO THE 
INDUSTRIAL NORTH-* 

I welcome the opportunity ‘‘ The Times’’ has 
afforded me of placing before its large and highly 
influential clientéle facts which are so often over- 
looked as regards the part that is played by the 
great industries of the Northin the prosperity—I 
may even say the very existence—of the British 
nation, and I join in the hope that their dissemina- 
tion may have the effect of inducing the London 
Press to give greater attention in the future to the 
laudable work of making the North and South 
better understood and better known to each other. 

Few people in the South seem aware of the 
immensity of the national interests hinging upon 
the six or eight great industries seated chiefly in 
the North of England—coal, the cotton and woollen 
textiles, shipbuilding, shipping, railways and other 
forms of transport, and, of course, the iron and steel 
and other metallurgical and engineering trades. As 
one intimately connected for a lifetime with one of 
the greatest of these, I cannot but feel that the 
London newspapers have been somewhat remiss in 
not educating the people of the South to realise how 


* Reprinted from “The Times” Empire Number May 24, 1922. 
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absolutely tadependent they are for their material 
existence on the industrial North. The opportunity 
afforded by the issue of the Empire Day Supple- 
ment of “* The Times ’’ of pointing this out in some 
detail is therefore doubly welcome. My experience 
is that there is little or no conception of this 
dependence. If we lost our great export trade we 
should simply sink to a nation of ten millions; we 
could not possibly employ and maintain a popula- 
tion approaching: 50,000,000 in the British Islands 
unless by the tremendous hold which we have upon 
the markets of the world. 

Cotton, of course, is the greatest industry of all 
from the point of view of that international trade on 
which we as a nation are so dependent; and next 
to it comes our shipping. It rarely seems to dawn 
on London editors how essential it is to keep the 
main facts constantly before their readers. If we 
lose our cotton trade, for instance, a mortal blow 
would be struck at all our other industries, because 
we are dependent to so large an extent upon our 
foreign trade to purchase the food we require, and 
also for the employment of over three-quarters of 
our spindles and looms. 

Again, it should be realised that by the very 
magnitude of our production and the density of our 
‘population we provide here at home the biggest 
market for that agricultural produce which, after all, 
is the greatest a British industries. How oe 
people recognise that! I remember some years 
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ago when it was a question of this country joining 
officially in an international body of agriculturists 
at Rome, one of our public officials suggested that 
we had not so much interest in sorigultgie as France 
or some of the other countries. The fact is that 
agriculture is our greatest industry still, and so it 
comes about that a great many of our landowners, 
who say that they are being ruined now by the 
weight of taxation, have the most direct interest in 
the success of our manufacturing industries, whose 
continued prosperity provides them with the largest 
and most remunerative outlet for the produce of the 
soil. 

I remember how at critical moments when indus- 
trial disputes were pending, being bombarded with 
letters and telegrams from people interested in 
agriculture. ‘‘ For God’s sake settle, or we shall 
be ruined.’’ They had learned by the falling off 
of demand what their dependence was on _ the 
northern market. There are people who will tell 
you that the turnover at the Shudehill food and 
agricultural produce markets in Manchester is 
bigger than that of the London wholesale markets 
of the same description. Why not? 

Our population within a fifty-mile radius is much 
larger than that within the same radius of the centre 
of London, and the purchasing power very much 
greater also. In fact the density of that population 
is the greatest for the area of any part of the Western 
world. So you can understand how it is we can 
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provide the most important outlet for the country’s 
agricultural produce. 

People have very erroneous views on the most 
elementary facts in the economic life of the country. 
There is the mercantile and financial activity of 
‘London, which has its own important and indis- 
pensable functions, but where would the metropo- 
litan mercantile and financial interests be if they 
had not our products to trade with? What would 
they do if there was not this enormous population 
around Manchester ready to consume the agricul- 
tural produce which they deal in, and for which, as 
I have shown, we provide a very much larger 
market than London does? Lancashire takes more 
of the produce of the fruit-growers of Kent than 
the Metropolis does. It is really lamentable that 
there should be such ignorance of how a nation of 
over 47 millions really keeps itself alive. Would it 
not be better to attend to the facts and to the respon- 
sibilities which they imply, instead of devoting so 
much time to the frivolities of Society ? 

It is amusing to note the ignorance which exists 
in some quarters as to the facts concerning our 
North Country trades. Take the industry of cotton. 
The big stores in London seem to imagine that it is 
they who keep the cotton industry going. They are 
unaware of the real conditions under which this 
country carries on at all. They may keep their 
thousands of employees, and their orders may seem 
very big to them, Of course we value the home 
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trade, but they do not realise that this trade is only 
a very small part of what is necessary to keep 
Lancashire going. It is, in fact, only one-fifth of 
the whole. 


The fact of our being the greatest exporting 
nation of the world should never for a moment be 
forgotten. Contrast our position with that of the 
United States of America, who are supposed to be 
getting more Protectionist than ever. America is 
an enormous free trade area, within which the 
Americans, so far as the manufacture of cotton 
goods is concerned, can dispose of 95 per cent. of 
their home products. We, on the other hand, 
export, and must export, about 80 per cent. of our 
manufactures of cotton. Of course the Americans 
export raw cotton, which we cannot produce, but as 
for the manufactured article they export about five 
per cent. only, and it is doubtful whether they will 
continue to do that if they are to meet their own 
expanding requirements. 


Another point of difference is that while we have 
the inherited skill of generations to produce our 
cotton goods, the Americans have to carry on the 
cotton industry as best they can with an alien 
population. If you go into an American cotton 
mill you will find workpeople of five or six different 
nationalities engaged, and the personnel is always 
changing. The employers never know whom they 
will get next—Italians or Spaniards or Poles or 
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what not; and the running of a mill under such 
conditions is like the confusion at the Tower of 
Babel. 

Very few of our cotton operatives go from here 
to work in America, and when they go they soon 
want to come back. They know how inferior the 
conditions are in American cotton mill towns. That 
wonderful man, the late James Mawdsley, a Lanca- 
shire Labour leader who is being thought of more 
and more as his proportions as a far-seeing man 
appear, went and studied the conditions on the 
other side of the Atlantic for himself, and he and 
other labour leaders had no hesitation in telling 
the operatives here that, although wages were 
higher in America, the operatives in this country 
were much better off on the whole. So they stop 
here, and it is indispensable for the country’s wel- 
fare that they should. 

A very intelligent Japanese gentleman, sent by 
the Japanese Government, walked into my office one 
day to have an interview with me before the 
Japanese Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers’ 
Association took the decision to join the Inter- 
national Cotton Federation. This gentleman had 
been to Oldham, and he came to me to get certain 
information. He said that he had come to the 
conclusion that the English operatives went through 
life in an ideal way, and that it was far different with 
the people in a Japanese cotton mill, nearly all of 
whom came newly from the fields, and required all 
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kinds of inducements to get them to remain at their 
factory work. 

What he said showed how little there is in the cry 
of Japanese competition. To begin with, the 
Japanese are dependent on English machinery, 
which costs them double what it costs the English 
manufacturer to erect. Then the employers have to 
build houses for their workers, provide them with 
amusements, and educate their children. They are 
by no means in a strong position, and the weakest 
thing of all about their position is that as soon as 
their workpeople have saved a little money they are 
off again to the country, and the employers have to 
start with a fresh set of workers whom they have to 
train. 

I got those facts at first hand from a Japanese in 
my office, and I got the same thing from a man 
who was president of the Japanese Cotton Em- 
ployers’ Association. They joined our international 
body, and no more loyal members had we in the 
International Cotton Federation. They gave us a 
correct return of every spindle they had and bound 
themselves to conform with all our regulations. 
These facts about the Japanese cotton trade are not 
generally known; if they were we might hear less 
about ‘‘ Cheap yellow labour.’ 

Much is made by uninformed people of the 
figures of England’s cotton goods imports from 
abroad, the fear being expressed that we are losing 
ground at home. As a matter of fact the bulk of 
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these goods were originally made here, and, having 
been subjected to some further process in a foreign 
country, were sent back to England for either 
re-export or for home consumption. 

As regards the export of cotton goods, about 40 
per cent. of that trade is done with India and about 
10 per cent. goes to China. We also deal with 
many other countries, although these, like India and 
China, may be producing cotton goods for them- 
selves with English machinery with which we have 
supplied them. The explanation of our continuing 
to do trade with those countries is, of course, that 
they cannot produce anything like sufficient for 
their own requirements, and that there is a demand 
for the finer qualities which England alone can 
supply. A tariff which was lately as much as 60 per 
cent. is imposed by America on certain cotton 
imports from England; yet we buy in America the 
fine cotton from which those goods are made, 
manufacture the goods from it here, and send the 
goods to America, and the Americans cannot touch 
us in competition. . 

The American cotton manufacturing industry is 
very largely carried on with English machinery, 
and is principally engaged in making goods for 
their own requirements, while under a quarter of 
the Lancashire output is absorbed in the British 
Islands. You will find it is the same in all the 
other countries; the bulk of their machinery is 
engaged in their own home trade, and yet it does 
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not supply their peoples with all they want, and 
cannot do so. So that in spite of their own produc- 
tion, the exports of England go into all those 
countries. That is why we go on developing our 
cotton industry. Our cotton spindleage increased 
twelve millions in ten years before the war—that is 
two millions more than Germany had altogether! 
And yet there are people who believe that Germany 
has got ahead of us! The Germans, being neither 
an idle nor an unenterprising race, make the best of 
their opportunities with dyes, and certainly they 
have got ahead of us there. Neither one man nor 
one nation can expect to excel in everything. 

We never expected the world war, and perhaps 
we have taken somewhat too narrow a view of what 
we ought to have done in developing our dye 
industry and in leaving ourselves so dependent as 
we were upon German dyes, but if you come to 
analyse the matter, most German dyes are practi- 
cally English inventions. Our people were so 
engaged in developing cotton spinning and manu- 
facturing that they let young Englishmen be 
tempted away to Germany to be used there in 
developing this dye industry. That is the history 
of the matter, and we have undoubtedly been very 
lax, and I do not uphold it at all. 

I consider that we ought to have been far more 
wide awake than we were in making use of the 
brains of Englishmen. The late Sir William 
Ramsay, an old friend of mine, used to mourn over 
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4 
the fact that so many young fellows trained under 
him in chemistry could not get employment and 
encouragement here, and had to make their careers 
in Germany. Now we are paying for it. 

You hear sometimes of our Labour difficulties 
here. How have they arisen in the war years and 
since? It should be explained that the price of 
cotton ruled high in the years before the war owing 
to consumption having outrun supply, but soon 
after the start of the war, owing to mismanagement 
both on the part of the Government and of the trade 
itself, it fell from 73d. to 4d. a pound for the 
American variety, involving enormous losses to all 
concerned in the industry, from the growing of the 
raw material to the distribution of the manufactured 
product. Many of the planters were so seriously 
hit that they decided to never trust again so largely 
to the growing of cotton, and this led to a much 
smaller acreage being planted. As a consequence, 
notwithstanding the great reduction in the consump- 
tion of cotton owing to the war, a scarcity was 
created naturally as well as artificially by gamblers, 
which raised the price of cotton which had pre- 
viously fallen to 4d. to 45d. per pound. Although 
I actually paid this price myself, the official figures 
did not show anything like the real fluctuations. 
This advance meant adding, at a low computation, 
£1,000,000,000 sterling to the price of the cotton 
crop of the world, and consequently to the cost of 
clothing, which together with the increased cost 
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of food necessitated greatly increased demands by 
the wage earners. 

Those wages demanded were perfectly justified 
under the conditions, but instead of giving the 
advances as war bonuses on the distinct under- 
standing that the increases were to come off as the 
cost of living came down, the employers granted 
the advances as permanent increases in wages. The 
result was a fight every time anything had to come 
off, and that is still going on. It is the result of the 
grossest mismanagement. 

It is surprising to find that men at the head of 
some of the greatest businesses are lamentably 
deficient in experience of world-wide trade. Big 
home buyers of Lancashire goods lack this sense of 
proportion sometimes. Americans are notably 
deficient in this world-wide view, and that is perhaps 
why the contributions to the American newspapers 
on trade topics which I have been able to make, 
have earned tribute from American editors as being 
““ views from the mountain top,’? more comprehen- 
sive than any they have been accustomed to get in 
their own country. In my association with the 
establishment and working of the International 
Cotton Federation and the International Institute 
of Agriculture I have had exceptional opportunities, 
and have considered it my duty to place my 
experience and information at the service of the 
public. 

One of the things I have always tried to view 
from the mountain top has been industry in its 
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international aspect. I long ago came to the con- 
clusion that both nations and industries were inter- 
dependent, and the recognition of this great fact 
will go far to solve the many difficulties that beset 
our economic life. 

It has been my task for many years to 
advocate an Industrial Council to do for industry 
as a whole what was done constantly in the cotton 
industry during the 21 years of my presidency of 
the Employers’ Federation. In the whole of that 
long period, although there were many disputes, 
there was but one stoppage of the whole trade over 
a wages dispute. We need for the peaceful conduct 
of industry a body consisting of equal, but small, 
numbers of practical men who hold or have held the 
foremost positions in their respective industries on 
the side of the employers and on the side of the 
workpeople, under a neutral chairman. 

Such a body was appointed on my advocacy, and 
if this body had been utilised in August, 1914, we 
could have mobilised all industry for war purposes 
within a few weeks. We are again experiencing 
the need for such a body to bring to an end disputes 
like the engineering lock-out, which are so costly 
and so mischievous in their effects on the national 
welfare. Let each side in every such dispute bring 
its best advocates to state their case before such a 
body as that indicated and get a considered verdict. 
Then we should soon see a way out of present 
difficulties. Genuine grievances would be remedied 
at once, and exorbitant demands resisted. 

3 
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THE ROMANCE OF COTTON.* 


Behind that ‘‘ sordid industrialism’’ of which 
superior (and often ignorant) people talk, lie some 
of the greatest romances in the world. Kipling 
knew this when he wrote his ‘‘ McAndrew’s Hymn”’ 
and referred to the wonders which lay behind ‘* the 
arrival of the 9.15’; but neither the steamer nor 
the railway engine provide greater romantic interest 
than do the spinning frame and the loom. 

The Lancashire cotton trade to-day is one of the 
wonders of the world, and yet how few, even among 
one’s own people, have taken the trouble to inform 
themselves of cotton’s origin and growth—of its 
surreptitious introduction into this country; of its 
fight for existence against its long-established rivals, 
wool and flax; and of its eventual triumph over all 
its enemies owing to the genius of Lancashire 
inventors, and its quickness in perceiving the value 
of Watts’ epoch-making discovery. 

How strange it is to-day to think that there was 
once a time when the weaving of cotton goods was 
regarded as a crime, when ladies who wore a 
cotton dress were fined £5 for the offence, and when 
it was a penal offence to bury a dead body in any- 


* Written for The Central Council for Economic Information, 
February 28th, 1928, 
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thing but a woollen shroud! Even when, so late as 
1736, “‘ cotton wool’’ received a grudging legisla- 
tive recognition, it could not be manufactured in 
Great Britain unless warps were entirely of linen 
yarn. 

If wool and silk have all the credit attaching to 
the bringing of the early textile workers from the 
Netherlands and France, cotton soon made the 
efforts of these workers look feeble in comparison 
with the achievements of those who had taken up 
the manufacture of the new vegetable fibre—new, 
that is, in this country, though ages old in the 
country of its origin and first manufacture, India. 

One of the most interesting chapters in our 
industrial history is that which tells the story of the 
inventors who placed Lancashire in the forefront of 
the world as spinners and weavers. What accidents 
and curious chances led to this or that great dis- 
covery, and how shamefully these benefactors of the 
whole human race were treated at the hands of 
their fellows! In some cases they had so scurvy a 
reward for their pains that they had at length to 
be laid in paupers’ graves in their own country, or 
had to flee and find unknown graves in foreign 
lands. 

And what a wealth of interest in the names of the 
most common of our textile products! We step 
upon a magic carpet when even the name of calico 
is mentioned, for it is to far Calicut that we are 
indebted for it; while Mosul, the storm centre in 
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the oil world at the moment, furnished us with that 
sweet and delicate fabric, mosuline, or, as we call it 
today, muslin. To come nearer home, one wonders 
how many of those who put up so brave a defence 
at Ypres in the late war were aware that their jocular 
name of ‘‘ Wipers’? was not a very great variation 
of the name English folk gave to the well-known 
make of cloth brought over from that famous 
Flemish town, and which we came to call ‘‘ diaper ”’ 
(de Ypres). 

But even to those who regard the cotton trade as 
having, like Topsy, ‘‘ just growed,’’ and have no 
further interest in the matter, it must at least appear 
remarkable that the material for the greatest of our 
manufactured exports should have to be brought 
from tropical climes thousands of miles away, and 
after being spun and made up into cloth in our 
northern latitudes have to be sent away again to 
clothe the people of sunny climes just as remote. 

As to why this should be, you must go to 
Lancashire to find out. There you will discover 
what workmanship, climate and specialisation can 
do for an industry, and why it is that foreign 
countries, with the best machinery that England can 
make and with all the harassments they can devise 
to hamper us, cannot keep us out of their markets. It 
would seem impossible that success could remain 
with England after adopting such a magnanimous 
policy as she does in the matter of supplying the 
foreigner with machinery ; but naturally it costs him 
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much more than it costs us to have spindles and 
looms erected, and when he has paid his freightage, 
his tariffs and the cost of setting up, he has not at 
hand the skill requisite to put him on a level with 
the English spinner or manufacturer. 

These Lancashire men and women have not their 
equal the world over. The refugees who came over 
from Flanders in the early days were astonished at 
the aptitude of our northern people; indeed, it was 
soon found that the pupils could spin better than 
those who taught them, and hence it was that the 
Lancastrians, backed by their own native inventors, 
came to be pre-eminent in this business of making 
yarn and cloth. 

As the years passed, the world came to look more 
and more to England for its cotton goods, until 
nowadays we find ourselves in the extraordinary 
position of having eighty per cent. of our production 
for export after supplying our own wants. This 
position is a very enviable one when things are 
good and all the world is wanting our products, but 
it has also another side. If the world is poor, as at 
present, it means that we suffer more than the people 
of those countries who are engaged almost exclu- 
sively in supplying their own requirements ; and we 
feel the situation more, too, because of the fact that 
the bulk of our customers, who live in countries like 
India and China, are poor people with no surplus 
purchasing power. 

Another disadvantage of our situation is that we 
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are dependent mainly upon foreign countries for 
our raw material—indeed, nearly two-thirds of the 
cotton Lancashire requires has to come to us from 
America—and experience is proving that this state 
of things leaves us too much at the mercy of 
exploiters who come between the planter and the 
spinner. At the present moment we are suffering 
at the hands of unscrupulous speculators on the 
other side of the Atlantic. We have had to stand 
by helplessly and watch the gambling and specula- 
tive elements run up the price of raw cotton from 
1od. a pound in May last to nearly 16d. at the 
moment of writing, or to more than double the 
price that ‘‘ Middling American ’’ (as the average 
quality cotton is called) stood in pre-war days. 
Some idea can be gathered of what this means 
when it is remembered that each of the hundred 
fractions of a penny in which dealings are made is 
of great importance to the trade and that an added 
half-penny per pound means an addition of no less 
than £1 a bale of 500 pounds weight. As American 
prices rule cotton all over the world, and as the 
world’s average crop is 20,000,000 bales, a half- 
penny a pound means, of course, £ 20,000,000. 
Excuses are made that the abnormal price is due 
solely to a threatened shortage of the raw material 
caused by boll weevil destruction in the cotton fields, 
but this is not altogether the cause. The insect pest 
has done much harm, but it is doubtful whether the 
human pest has not done infinitely more. We have 
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had to contend with two manipulators, as a matter 
of fact—the one who has been seeking to line his 
own pocket irrespective of the damage he may do to 
the world in general, and another who has been 
assiduously engaged in propaganda work in the 
cotton belt with the object of restricting the acreage 
under cultivation, and causing an artificial deficiency 
with famine prices. 

At the moment we do not know whether the 
planters have listened to the voice of the charmer 
and decided to grow less cotton, or whether the 
high prices at present being paid will make him 
turn a deaf ear to these blandishments; but one 
thing is plain, and that is, that England cannot 
go on being the sport of either the grower or the 
merchant in cotton, and that she must find as soon 
as possible a safer, steadier and cheaper supply. 

There is no wish on the part of anyone to get 
cotton at a price which will not pay the grower, but 
it will have to be made clear that in future Lancashire 
cannot afford to be dependent on one source of 
supply, and it will have to be emphasised that cotton 
will have to be procurable at a price which, when 
manufactured, will be within the reach of the bulk 
of the consumers of the world. 

The Empire Cotton Corporation are getting to 
work in earnest, but, though we naturally would 
give preference to Empire schemes, the matter of 
increasing sources of supply is so urgent that we 
should welcome supplies from any source whatever. 
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Brazil is a country of exceptional promise, and may 
do much, and I am in great hopes that India, the 
original and true home of cotton, will yet turn its 
attention to supplying the high-grade quality for 
which Lancashire calls. Nocountry, Iam persuaded, 
could save the situation more quickly if she took the 
matter in hand; and, moreover, it would be an ideal 
arrangement for the country which takes the biggest 
share of Lancashire goods to supply a large part of 
the cotton that Lancashire needs. 

One thing should always be remembered, and that 
is that the demand for cotton clothing increases as 
civilisation spreads throughout the world, and that 
supply has never yet overtaken demand. The 
supply of spinning and manufacturing machinery in 
the world will be found to be quite inadequate when 
once things get down to the normal again, and the 
price of cotton returns to a reasonable level. 

A plentiful and cheap supply of cotton is what 
the world wants, and it is to the solution of this 
problem regarding raw material that we should 
bend the whole of our energies. We have too long 
dallied with the question, as we are finding to our 
cost. With our raw material secure and at a fair 
price, we need have no fear of harm to the staple 
trade of Lancashire from any quarter whatever. 
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Didi ae CENTURIES OF COTTON: 


A Manchester newspaper the other day, in record- 
ing the extraordinary scenes at the Football Cup 
Final at Wembley, told a little story of a conversa- 
tion between two men in a railway carriage in 
London, who were arguing as to where Bolton, the 
town of the Cup winners, was situated. One 
contended that the town was in Yorkshire, and the 
other was equally certain that it was in Leicestershire. 

I quote the story to show what abysmal ignorance 
there is still in the Southern part of the country as 
to what the North is and what it stands for, even in 
these days of quick travel and easy communication. 
Not only did these two individuals not know where 
Bolton is, but they could not have known anything 
at all about the cotton trade, the largest of our 
exporting industries, and the trade which is respon- 
sible for quite one-third of the total of the goods 
we send overseas. 

It would, perhaps, be too much to ask anyone 
outside Lancashire to place correctly Bolton and 
Oldham in the cotton spinning world, but at all 
events one would have thought that a town of nearly 
200,000 inhabitants, prominently engaged in a trade 
which clothes nine-tenths of the population of the 
world, would be a little better known to the people 
of these islands. It is surely the mark of a curious 
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mentality that men should see their womenfolk 
dressed in voiles, sateens, muslins, mercerised lawns 
and other fine goods without displaying the slightest 
interest as to where in their own country these 
articles are spun and woven. 

On the historical side, one would have thought 
that Bolton would have commanded some attention, 
for, as every schoolboy knows, or ought to know, 
it had much to do with the development of those 
patents which brought cotton to the front so rapidly. 
Both Arkwright and Crompton came from Bolton, 
the former at one time carrying on the business of 
a barber there, and the latter, who invented a 
machine called the mule, being a working weaver in 
the town. There are running there over 8,000,000 
spindles, giving employment to about 25,000 opera- 
tives, and there are also 40,000 looms weaving the 
quiltings, voiles and muslins which have gained for 
the town an international reputation. 

Bolton shares the honour in the spinning world 
with Oldham, the finest yarns being produced in the 
Bolton district, and the coarser in Oldham and 
adjacent places. To a native, there is as much 
difference between the production of the two towns 
as there is between chalk and cheese, but the history 
of either would serve our purpose as illustrating the 
growth of the cotton trade itself. Of the two, 
perhaps, Oldham is more typically “‘ cotton ’’ than 
Bolton. Its rise from a population of 12,000 in 
1801 to well over 210,000 at the present time is 
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entirely due to cotton. Such subsidiary trades as it 
possesses are almost all built up on the universal 
staple. Its greatest engineering works are all 
cotton machine shops, the famous firms of Platt 
Bros., who employ over 12,000 hands, being the 
largest undertaking of its kind in the world. 

To an outsider, no doubt, Manchester stands for 
cotton more than any other town, but it has to be 
remembered that Manchester is the place where the 
finished article is marketed, while it is manufactured, 
generally speaking, in towns within a radius of 
twenty or thirty miles of that city. Manchester, 
indeed, is much less of a manufacturing centre at 
present in proportion to its extent and the scope of 
its business life than when the cotton trade was 
young. It is still largely engaged in the spinning 
and weaving of cotton, and inthe bleaching, printing 
and making-up of ‘‘ Manchester goods,’ but its 
attention is taken up chiefly in these days by the 
distribution of the goods made in neighbouring 
towns. 

When cotton made its appearance in Lancashire 
at the beginning of the 17th century its manufacture 
was very largely a Manchester trade. Twenty years 
after the opening of that century cotton manufac- 
ture had not made much progress, the annual output 
being no more than ‘‘ forty thousand pieces of 
fustian.’’ But in another twenty years it had taken 
a firm hold, and by 1774 some 30,000 people were 
engaged in it in and around Manchester. In 1700 
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the imports of raw cotton were less than two million 
pounds weight; by 1784 they had nearly doubled, 
and within forty years they had passed the 
100,000,000 Ib. mark. To-day, the total used in 
Lancashire when trade is normal is seldom less than 
2,000,000,000 Ib. a year, but Manchester now takes 
but a small proportion of this in its raw state. After 
it has been spun and woven it has a use for it all. 

Some time ago, in taking down an old barn on 
the outskirts of Bolton, a pair of sabots were 
found, identical in shape with those worn to-day in 
many continental countries. This primitive foot- 
gear, from which the clogs of the present-day have 
evolved, belonged, no doubt, to one of those Flemish 
weavers who came over to this country in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, or earlier, and who taught our 
people to spin and weave wool, which is, of course, 
the older of the two industries. Indeed, it was upon 
wool and linen that cotton was grafted, so to speak, 
for when the new vegetable fibre was grudgingly 
given a footing in England it had for long to be 
used as an auxiliary of the two older textiles. Even 
until a comparatively recent date it was ordered that 
all ** cotton ’’ cloths must have as their basis linen 
warp threads, 

A book might be written of the persecutions to 
which cotton was subjected when it first made its 
appearance in England, so strong were the existing 
trade interests against it, but in time its inherent 
qualities wore down all opposition, until, before the 
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end of the first half of the nineteenth century, it had 
left all its competitors helplessly in the rear. 

By that time the whole face of industry in this 
country had been changed by the discovery of coal 
in the North, by the invention of the steam engine, 
and by the feieeabie ingenuity shown by those 
who had been pupils of the continental refugees who 
had established the textile trade here. The tide 
turned to the North, and those who had settled in 
the first instance at Norwich, Sandwich and else- 
where as spinners and weavers, migrated to the 
place where coal was ready to hand, and where the 
well-watered valleys and cloughs of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire offered special facilities to the bleacher, 
the dyer and the printer of textile goods. 

The Legislature insisted upon it that the people 
from the Netherlands who had been given sanctuary 
from continental tyrants masquerading under the 
banner of religion should disclose their trade secrets 
to English apprentices, and as a consequence there 
grew up a body of native workers not only as good 
as their masters, but unsurpassed in the world for 
skill in spinning, weaving and finishing textiles of 
all kinds. Even the clever Huguenots, who came 
from France at a later date, and who gained a great 
reputation for their silken products at Spitalfields, 
found themselves outdone at length by the skill and 
enterprise of the English, who for the past hundred 
years or more have led the way wherever the making 
of fabric for clothing has been concerned. 
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Before steam power and native invention made 
the factory system possible, the manufacture of 
cotton cloth was mainly for the purpose of home 
needs, but the coming of the spinning jenny and 
the power-loom made it possible to cater for world 
requirements. Great markets in the Far East were 
opened up, as well as others nearer home, and so it 
came about that Lancashire, which had made the 
spinning and manufacturing of cotton a business 
peculiarly its own, quickly reversed the position of 
things, and came, in a very little while, to be the 
greatest producer of cotton goods in the world, and 
also came to rely much more upon foreign markets 
than upon its own. 


For a time, England had a virtual monopoly in all 
kinds of textile manufactures, notwithstanding that 
every ounce of raw material had to be brought 
thousands of miles overseas and the finished 
products carried half round the world again; but 
as textile machinists became more numerous, and no 
embargo was placed upon the export of machinery, 
other countries began to spin and weave on their 
Own account. 


But to purchase spindles and looms is one thing 
and to use them to the utmost advantage is another, 
and it is a curious fact that, despite the circumstance 
that we have sent our best men to initiate the 
foreigner into all the mysteries of cotton manufac- 
ture, the products of England continue to be superior 
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in every way to those of other countries who have 
taken up the work of making cotton goods. 

One is not putting this fact in any spirit of empty 
boastfulness; it is due, on the one hand, to the 
fostering of the skill of our people through many 
successive generations, and, in a large measure, to 
having the advantage of a climate especially suited 
to the spinning and weaving of cotton. Thus, when 
we have found that any country has progressed 
sufficiently to be able to produce the coarser kind of 
goods, we have been able to turn to the making of 
higher qualities for that country, and to dispose of 
them to those whose tastes have been cultivated and 
improved. In other words, we have found generally 
that, far from being driven out of markets by 
countries beginning to manufacture on their own 
account, we have been able to attract more buyers 
than ever by placing on those markets classes of 
goods superior to those of native manufacture. 

This is another way of saying that so far as 
cotton goods are concerned, the tendency of all 
consumers is towards finer and better goods if it is 
at all possible to afford them. Those who have had 
to be content at the outset with the plainest of grey 
calicoes, soon develop a preference for goods of finer 
texture which have been bleached, printed or dyed; 
while later on they are not to be tempted by 
anything short of the products which rival silk and 
satin in the fineness and beauty of their manufacture 
and finish. 
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The astonishing thing about it all is that what is 
loosely called ‘‘ foreign competition’’ in cotton 
goods seems but to stimulate demand for Lancashire 
products in the various countries which take up the 
manufacture of cotton. This may seem a curious 
statement to make in view of the present depressed 
state of the industry in Lancashire, but those who 
are in the trade know that present conditions have 
nothing whatever to do with the real demand for 
cotton goods. The demand is there, and is greater 
than it ever was; the trouble is that the war has so 
upset matters that the even flow of commerce has 
been obstructed, and we are waiting for the current 
to turn again, 

The whole world is hungry for cotton goods, but, 
owing to a variety of circumstances, it is impossible 
at the moment to supply the world. Take, for 
instance, the anomalous position in which China, 
Lancashire’s second best customer, finds herself. 
China wants cotton goods very badly, and is well 
able to pay for them, but she dare not buy because 
there is civil war everywhere in the interior, and all 
textiles sent up country are liable to be seized by the 
gangs of soldier-bandits who are laying waste the 
land in every direction. In other countries it is the 
general unsettlement caused by the war, and the 
Ghstinaey with which certain nations persist in a 
bellicose policy years after fighting is over. Much 
of the world’s trade is three-cornered trade, which 
means that a country like India must sell her tea, 
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jute, cotton and surplus wheat to certain of her 
customers on the European Continent before she 
can buy English cotton goods in pre-war quantity. 

But wherever we look we find that it is not because 
cotton goods are not needed that they are not being 
bought. There never were cotton goods enough to 
supply the wants of the world, and, when things 
smooth themselves out,and buying becomes general, 
it will be found that there will be neither enough 
raw cotton nor enough machinery to cope with the 
demand. 

Despite the Jeremiahs, cotton is not played out, 
nor is England likely to be robbed of her pre- 
eminence in the trade. The fact that she sends 
80 per cent. of her production abroad must make 
her chief manufacturing industry liable to all kinds 
of contingencies over which she has no control, but 
she is, at all events, secure in the knowledge that the 
world must be clothed, and that there is no other 
country or countries on the face of the globe 
sufficiently equipped to make the great bulk of that 
clothing but herself. Sooner or later the demand 
must come, and it must come to Lancashire. 

There is nothing in cotton that England cannot 
produce, and produce better than any other country. 
The wide range of goods it is possible to make 
from the fibre can be gathered from the following 
list which comprises the stock in an average 
Manchester warehouse. There are endless variations 
from these staples, but perhaps they will suffice to 
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indicate the uses to which cotton is put for clothing 
purposes only :— 


Oxfords, Zephyrs, Ginghams, Nurse Cloths: 
dyed, striped and printed Flannelettes, Prints, 
Sateens, plain and fancy Voiles, plain Casements, 
mercerised Lawns, Robe Muslins, Drills, Spot 
Muslins, Piques. 

Lace Curtains, Curtain Nets, Blinds, Scotch 
Muslins, Cretonnes, Turkey Chintz, Bordered 
Casements, Hemstitched and Insertion Casements, 
Antimacassars. 

Quilts—White, Coloured, Tapestry, Down. Toilet 
Covers, Cotton Blankets, Bed Valences, Table 
Covers. ; 
Dress Goods—British and Foreign, Poplins, 
Dyed and Printed Linings, Brocades, Taffetas, 
Velveteens, Jeans, Lambskins, Cords and Fustians. 
White Calicoes—Plain, Twills, Sheets and 
Sheetings, Scoured Greys, Seamless Pillow 
Cottons, Window Hollands. 

Ladies’ Underclothing ; Overalls, Aprons, etc. 
Shirts—Men’s_ and Boys’ Tunics, Harvard, 
Grandrill, Flannelette, etc.; Mechanics’ Dungaree 
Jackets, Overalls, etc. 

Pillow Cases, Bleached Cloths, Serviettes. 

Grey Calicoes—Plains, Twills, Sheets and Sheet- 
ings, Bleached Waste Twill Sheets. 


Even with such a list as this, it would be futile to 
say that cotton production had anywhere near 
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exhausted its possibilities. Just as the process of 
mercerising opened up endless opportunities to the 
manufacturer and finisher in this country, so we 
May expect research and experiment to keep 
England well ahead of any rival in the future. The 
only matter for uneasiness lies in the uncertainty of 
maintaining our supply of the raw material in 
sufficient quantity, and at a price at which the 
finished goods can be made acceptable to our 
customers in the Far East, who are, of course, 
amongst the poorest people in the world. 

Fortunately, the attention of the whole world is 
turning towards the production of a larger supply of 
cotton, and the next half-dozen years may place us 
outside the danger zone. The Sudan, Brazil, 
Australia, South Africa, and a number of other 
places are getting busy, while India alone could 
produce all the cotton we require if she but took the 
matter in hand with determination. It has been 
proved that she is well able to grow the high-class 
cotton Lancashire requires with proper care and 
better methods of cultivation. 

I have on several occasions of late warned the 
cotton-planters of America that they are making a 
fatal mistake if they imagine that ‘‘ American ”’ 
cotton can be grown nowhere but in America. 
Cotton growing is not limited to one particular 
country either in the matter of quality or quantity. 
It can be grown anywhere within a certain sub- 
tropical belt extending all round the world—any- 
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where, that is, where the soil, climate and labour 
requisite are to be found and transport facilities are 
adequate. It is pure neglect that has put the cotton 
supply in danger, and not the means of producing it. 

It used to be said that there is nothing like leather. 
There is certainly nothing like cotton. It is 
Nature’s own provision for the clothing of the 
millions of the world. Besides coming to us in the 
handiest form imaginable, it is of all the material 
from which textiles are made the cheapest and the 
most satisfactory. No fibre that we have known 
hitherto comes within measurable distance of cotton 
for the thousand and one purposes for which it is 
employed to-day, and it remains, as it has done for 
centuries, one of the greatest blessings vouchsafed 
to mankind. 


THE CONTROL OF THE COTTON 
INDUSTRY. 


ORGANISING THE COTTON TRADE. 


Presiding at a meeting of the Manchester and 
District Cotton Employers’ Association on Septem- 
ber ist, in connexion with the movement to deal with 
the cotton trade on an organised basis, I said I was 
glad that the General Committee of the Federation 
of Master Cotton Spinners’ Associations had taken 
up this matter in downright earnest. I approved of 
the plan now suggested of endeavouring to divide 
the trade into sub-sections and regulate supplies 
according to demand. This managing of the trade 
as a whole had been so successful in the past in 
dealing with the vicissitudes that were inevitable in 
such an industry as that of cotton, that I said it was 
difficult to understand why the method should ever 
have been allowed to fall into abeyance. The 
system I had so long advocated was the only 
possible one to cope successfully with conditions 
which varied so often and so widely, and which 
affected the British cotton industry vastly more than 
that of countries which were engaged chiefly in 
producing goods for their home requirements. 
England, I pointed out, catered for the markets of 
the world. While she imported all her raw material 
she exported over three-quarters of her manufac- 
tured goods. 
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I said that my views were well known regarding 
the remedies advocated. If industries were run as 
industries, as I had so persistently contended they 
should be, there would, I believe, have been a great 
reduction in the losses the trade had had to suffer 
recently. Therefore I hoped the General Com- 
mittee of the Federation would be eminently 
successful in the action they were taking to regulate 
production according to demand. I have always 
been in favour of co-operating with the organisa- 
tions of the operatives, and thoroughly approve of 
the methods that were so successful in connexion 
with the working of the Cotton Control Board, 
through the operations of which both employers 
and operatives received compensation for loss of 
employment. 


Amplifying the above statement, by request, to a 
‘“ Manchester Guardian ’’ representative, I said :— 


““Let me explain first of all how the cotton trade 
stands at the moment. We are faced with an 
extraordinary situation. While the whole world is 
bare of cotton goods, we find it impossible to get 
trade on a paying basis. We have disorganisation 
and confusion everywhere, and such business as is 
going through is at figures which not only do not 
pay dividends, but are a long way short of paying 
expenses in the great majority of cases. 


““A few who were lucky in their speculations in 
the raw material are making ends meet, perhaps, 
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but speaking generally losses are being made all 
round. And yet in spite of this fact people go on 
making goods to stock, only to find later on that 
they cannot hold them and must liquidate them at 
a sacrifice, 

““The spinners’ and manufacturers’ misfortune 
is the buyers’ opportunity, and month after month 
passes at this cat and mouse game, and the long- 
looked-for revival is being delayed. 

“The revival will continue to be delayed until 
we act together; until, in fact, we all agree not to 
make these stocks, and so oblige the merchants 
abroad to pay a price which will at least put us on 
the right side. 

““The trade is now coming to see that this will 
have to be done, and the Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners is at last moving in the matter. 

‘“ Two things will have to be done to put matters 
on a footing to prevent a continuance of our losses. 
We shall have to revive the Cotton Control Board, 
and we shall have to sectionise the trade in order to 
facilitate organisation. 

“At present, as you know, we have two broad 
divisions in the trade. We simply divide it into 
those who spin American cotton and those who spin 
cotton grown in Egypt. What is wanted now is to 
carry out the idea in more detail in order that we 
can find out how the various sections of the trade 
are working, and where our hands can be laid on 
the sources of weakness. 
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‘“ Why, for instance, should we class all spinners 
together? There are now over 10,000,000 ring 
spindles in operation, and as these are engaged in 
work quite distinct from that of mules, they ought 
to be made a separate section. 

‘* When we had found which were spinning and 
manufacturing for India, which for China, and 
which were engaged on the various specialities 
required for the United States, the countries on the 
continent of Europe, for South America, Africa and 
elsewhere, we could find out exactly where we were, 
and regulate things accordingly. It has its diffi- 
culties, I know, but then anything that is worth 
doing is generally not very easy. 

‘The excellent work done by the International 
Cotton Federation in collecting information respect- 
ing the stocks of cotton in the hands of spinners, 
the consumption of cotton in the mills of the world, 
the quantity of machinery installed in every country, 
and even the weight of cotton per spindle used by 
spinners in the various countries, shows that the 
work of regulation I am advocating presents no 
insuperable difficulty. I contend that it would be 
quite possible also to get to know what are the 
present stocks in the hands of spinners and manu- 
facturers in this country, and collect such other 
necessary data, without disclosing sources, as 
would provide us with the means of so regulating 
supply to demand that we could get business on a 
paying basis again. 
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““ I have never been in favour of excessive profits, 
but we must, of course, be able to make profits of 
some kind. At present we are all being slowly 
ruined, from the grower to the manufacturer. 

“It is not in the interest of either the employers 
or the workers that we should go on as we are doing 
at present—indeed, I go further and say it is not in 
the interest of the distributors themselves, for it 
must react on the merchant sooner or later, as it 
must on the community as a whole. 

“What I am suggesting is not an empty theory. 
It has been done already by the Cotton Control 
~ Board, which worked so well that it ought never to 
have been abandoned. I do not say that the Board 
did not make mistakes. It did, and one of its 
biggest errors was to allow such excessive margins 
between the price of the raw material and that oi 
the manufactured article, especially at a time when 
80 per cent. had to be paid over in an Excess Profits 
Tax to the Government. 

** But these and other pitfalls could be avoided in 
future. We have valuable experience behind us, 
and this would help us not only in discovering 
where we had over-production, but how we could 
best compensate employers and employed who were 
obliged to help our scheme by shutting down. And 
in this matter of shutting down, no one, of course, 
is suggesting that it would be necessary to bring 
the whole of the trade to a standstill. The home 
trade, for instance, is in quite a healthy state. There 
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is no over-production in that section, and therefore 
it would be one of those which would be called upon 
to compensate the less fortunate ones. 

‘“T have mentioned the case of the operatives, 
whose organisations would, of course, be embraced 
in the scheme, and for whom provision would be 
made for any temporary losses they might sustain. 
It cannot be in the interests of the operatives that 
the capital by which they are employed should be 
dissipated all over the world as is being done at 
the present time, and that is why such a scheme as 
organised short-time must in the long run be to 
their very great advantage. It would start the 
wheels of industry running more quickly, and 
would soon bring full time and good wages. 

‘* Personally, I do not think that it would take 
long to put the whole trade on a satisfactory basis 
if we all pulled together. But we cannot tolerate a 
situation where the weakest sellers control the 
markets, and keep the industry as a whole making 
serious losses. It is not foreign competition that 
we have to fear; it is an internecine competition 
which is bringing disaster upon us. 

‘“ My contention, therefore, is that we must re- 
establish the Cotton Control Board, which I confi- 


dently believe would speedily put an end to our 
difficulties.” 
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CONTROL OR DISASTER ?* 


No man in these islands can afford to be in- 
different to the welfare of a trade which, directly or 
indirectly, finds so much employment as the cotton 
industry, and which contributes so largely to the 
revenue of the country. When trade fluctuates in 
Lancashire there is no food producer but feels the 
effects of it, and not only the food producer but 
every person who is employed or has money invested 
in the big commercial and financial concerns in the 
country. 

Shipping, banks and railways are so deeply 
involved that it is questionable whether any company 
engaged in the transport and the financing of 
general merchandise could long remain solvent if 
this, our premier manufacturing industry, came to 
the point of collapse; and for this reason alone it is 
impossible that anyone, however remote from the 
centres of industrial life, can fail to be affected by 
the welfare of England’s great textile trades. 

A Lancashire man just returned from a holiday in 
the South of England gives a quaint reason in his 
local paper why the people of his shire should seek 
rest and recreation in the South. There, he says, 


*From “Business Organisation and Management,” October, 1928. 
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the people don’t understand or care about cotton, 
which is, they vaguely imagine, just ‘‘ something 
wrapped round and round a reel.’’ *‘ They are so 
far from the cotton centres,’’ he adds, ‘‘ that they are 
as ignorant of the cotton industry as new-born 
babes, and picture a cotton mill as a building that 
is a kind of cross between a prison and a workhouse. 
Therefore,’ he says, ‘‘ northern people get a real 
rest and change in the South because no one is to 
be found there who can ‘talk cotton’ or can keep 
them reminded of their industrial troubles at home.” 

While I cannot imagine any man engaged in the 
cotton industry forgetting his troubles at the present 
time, I can thoroughly endorse what is said as to 
the ignorance and indifference of people in the 
South to a trade which, though they do not realise 
it, is of almost as much concern to them as to those 
who are within daily sight and sound of the big 
mills and whirring machinery of Oldham, Bolton, 
Blackburn, Burnley, or of scores of other towns and 
villages lying within a fifty mile radius of Man- 
chester. 

But perhaps one ought not to be hard upon people 
in the South for being so indifferent when we have 
at the moment so many people in the North, and 
even those in the cotton trade itself, who put forth 
little or no effort to stem the tide which for the past 
three years has threatened more and more to 
overwhelm us. It has been one of the most 
astonishing things I have ever known, that people 
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with so much at stake as those engaged in spinning 
and weaving in Lancashire should have been so 
short-sighted, and have gone on month after month 
underselling each other in the yarn and cloth 
markets, making tremendous losses and dissipating 
the capital of their mills all over the world. Possibly 
it has been due to an abounding faith in the trade 
and its recuperative powers ; but it is a foolhardiness 
which has well-nigh brought the industry to 
destruction. Even if the losses as indicated in the 
share lists are not taken into consideration (and 
one has to admit that present prices of shares bear 
no relation to their true value), there has been a 
terrible amount of money thrown away in slaughter- 
ing stocks and taking orders at pence per pound 
under production costs. 

It is amazing that Lancashire people, reputedly so 
hard-headed, have carried on business in a manner 
so recklessly suicidal, and the marvel is that share- 
holders have allowed directors to squander their 
money in such a criminal fashion. 

The most charitable thing that can be said is that 
everyone has been living on hope, and that no one 
ever dreamt that the trade would be called upon to 
make such huge and such long-sustained sacrifices. 
But even now, after close upon twelve months of 
warning, the bulk of those engaged in the industry 
refuse to accept the advice of the Provisional 
Emergency Cotton Committee to establish an 
Advisory Council to control the industry as a whole. 
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The very word ‘‘ control ’’ has been used to conjure 
up a non-existent bogey of State interference, and 
Lancashire has preferred to go on making losses 
rather than co-operate and put an end to an almost 
intolerable situation. The spinners have before them 
the example of the bleachers, the dyers, and the 
finishers, all of whom have successfully organised 
their trades, and in addition they have a concrete 
instance of what has been done by the spinners of 
Belgium working in combination, but yet they do 
nothing, and things are allowed to go from bad to 
worse. 

Misapprehension and jealousy are no doubt 
largely accountable for the present ruinous policy, 
but the inept way in which the whole business of 
the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ Associa- 
tions is carried on at the present time is undoubtedly 
a contributory cause. To understand the situation 
thoroughly, one has to remember that the losses 
are chiefly in those mills which spin American 
cotton, known as the ‘‘ Oldham trade.’’? This is 
a much larger section than the Bolton one, which 
is engaged principally in spinning the finer 
Egyptian cotton, and has been fairly well employed 
at paying prices during the whole of the slump. 
Now it would naturally be thought that the Oldham 
section, being the larger, would take the lead, but 
this is not the case, owing to the fact that federation 
affairs to-day are in the hands of a small but 
persistent clique, who see matters almost entirely 
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from the standpoint of those using Egyptian cotton, 
and have little or no sympathy for those spinning 
American cotton. By magnifying the “ evils’’ of 
control, and raising the bogey of ‘‘ Government 
interference’’ in time of war, these men _ have, 
unfortunately, been able so far to influence many 
who are engaged in the Oldham trade as well as 
their own, and consequently the advisory scheme 
has not made the progress it deserves. 

In these circumstances the condition of things has 
become deplorable. No real attempt has been made 
to sectionalise the trade and bring down production 
to the level of demand; and stocks have been 
accumulated only to be liquidated later on at prices 
which mean a loss of at least a thousand pounds 
a week to many mills. Naturally foreign buyers, 
who are relied upon to purchase four-fifths of the 
British production, have, instead of giving out their 
orders in the ordinary way, lain in wait for the 
surplus which they knew would, sooner or later, fall 
into their hands, and by so doing have practically 
made the prices of this slaughtered stock into the 
ruling market prices for all export goods spun or 
manufactured from American cotton. This has 
meant that even at the best of times during the past 
three years the losses have seldom been less than 
13d. or 2d. on every pound of yarn sold, while the 
loss during the worst periods has been as much as 
ad. to 6d. per pound. What this means can be 
judged when one remembers that buyers and 
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salesmen before the war fought frantically for 
fractions of a penny a pound in their cotton yarn 
dealings. 

The fatalists in the trade have all along contended 
that the cotton trade was in its present wretched 
state owing to the high price of cotton goods (based 
on the high prices which have to be paid for raw 
cotton) coupled with the poverty of the majority of 
our customers resulting from the ravages of the 
war, but I must say that I have never been able to 
accept that easy explanation. My long experience 
of the trade has proved to me that we have often 
done a large business when the prices of goods ruled 
high, and I am convinced we should do much more 
than we are doing at present if we had no weak 
places in our markets. A ‘‘ Shipper’s Manager,” 
writing in the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian,’’ supports 
me to the hilt in this contention. He says :— 


It is the disunity and wide variations in prices 
which cause the merchant to hold off from 
purchase. Had the spinners the courage to sink 
their minor differences: and to apply a common 
policy of ‘‘ no sales below cost,’’ the approach to 
uniformity and stability would. assist both the 
merchants and makers. The foreign customer is 
well aware of the weakness among sellers, and 
such offers as he sends are based on the weakest ; 
but with a uniform policy of ‘‘ no loss sales ’’ the 
foreign buyer'and his merchant supplier in Britain 
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would feel more confident ‘and place orders 
accordingly without the fear now prevailing that 
if a line is purchased a rival exporter will be 
able to procure a similar article from a very weak 
seller at 10 per cent. to 20 per cent. less, or even 
more than that. 


‘““Shipper’s Manager ’’ goes on to say that the 
question of fluctuations in the price of the raw 
material has always been with us, so that it cannot 
be the main factor, even in our impoverished world 
with its dear cotton. I have always contended that 
it is not to the interest of anyone in the trade, 
merchants or others, that the spinners and manufac- 
turers should go on making losses, for sooner or 
later the whole of the trade and every interest in it 
must suffer. No section can long remain profitable 
if this sort of thing goes on; ultimately the profitable 
sections will be rendered unprofitable, as is taking 
place with the Bolton section at the moment, by 
many firms that usually spin American cotton 
turning on to Egyptian cotton. 

This means that all in time will be reduced to an 
unprofitable level. The home trade, which repre- 
sents about one-fifth of the production of British 
spindles and looms, has been more profitable than 
the export trade, but competition for home trade 
orders is now undoubtedly. sete undermining 
Erstits even in this section, 

- Moreover, the additional cost to ihe consumer, 
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even at the present prices, is really but a trifling 
item when all is said and done. A recent calculation 
shows that if prices could be increased to show a 
profit to all sections of the trade instead of a loss 
the effect on the consumer would be only tod. per 
person per annum. This calculation is based on an 
estimate of 20 yards of cotton cloth per person each 
year—a decidedly generous allowance for the 
average individual. 

The remedy, therefore, is for the trade to get 
together and loyally to abide by such basic prices 
as will put the industry into a healthy state again. 
That is all that is required, and all that is aimed at 
by the Emergency Committee. As I have said 
before, there is no intention of making a trust to 
extort high profits. All that the cotton spinning 
trade is asking for is a moderate and reasonable 
return on the capital invested. But when I speak 
of the trade ‘‘getting together,’’ I refer to something 
different to mere membership of a masters’ federa- 
tion. I mean that there will have to be effective 
control of the industry as a whole, and also, that if 
people will be so foolish as not to see where their 
interest lies, that penalties will have to be enforced 
to bring everybody into line. This is done in other 
trades, and I have never heard that anyone objected 
when once they had realised the benefits of a control 
which brought them profits. 

We have numerous examples of what has been 
accomplished through industries being dealt with 
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as industries instead of as individual concerns 
competing with each other, and in particular we 
haye the example of the Cotton Control Board itself, 
which regulated the whole of the affairs of the 
cotton industry during the last few years of the 
war. If we are wise we shall return to what was so 
successtul then, even if we have to invoke legal 
enactment to put it into operation. Recourse to 
legislation has been resorted to already in the matter 
of raising funds for the development of the cotton 
fields of the Empire, and I do not see why we 
should hesitate again to obtain powers from the 
Government if those powers will assist us in putting 
the cotton trade into a prosperous state and making 
that prosperity permanent. 

Most of our troubles have been brought about by 
the mismanagement of the trade during the last 
three years, and before that by the Government 
refusing to accept the advice of practical men in 
dealing with the world’s cotton crop at a critical 
stage in our history. Had we made the reserve of 
cotton I suggested in August, 1914, we should have 
been saved our present anxiety and uncertainty as 
to cotton supplies, and we should have avoided those 
excessive fluctuations in the price of raw material 
which have cost us so dear. 

It is plain, therefore, that we must have an 
Advisory Council such as the Emergency Committee 
has so strenuously advocated during the past twelve 
months, and we must have also some financial 
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assistance to help us out of our present difficulties 
and tide us over until the good times come again, 
My own suggestion in the way of financial aid is 
similar to the one I made at the outbreak of war, 
and which was accepted by the Government of that 
day. It was that the Government should back the 
Bank of England, and that the Bank of England 
should in turn back the joint-stock banks. The 
joint-stock banks, knowing the special requirements 
and difficulties of their customers, should then grant 
facilities for carrying on business until the situation 
has been relieved and stability recovered. 

I see no reason why what has been done in the 
past should not be done again, and with a staple 
industry like cotton I am sure that very little risk 
would be entailed. The loss of capital that is taking 
place to-day is largely a result of want of confidence, 
and this would be restored at once if the Government 
gave a timely word to the banks. That something 
will have to be done, and done at once, is certain, 
for no Government can stand by and see irreparable 
disaster overtake the greatest of its exporting 
industries. To refuse to come forward at the 
present moment may be fatal to the cotton industry, 
and this, as I have said, would seriously prejudice 
the whole of our national interests. 
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CONSULPTSIHE OPERATIVES |* 


The proposals in connexion with further short 
time in the Cotton Industry are now being con- 
sidered by the trade, and it is surprising to me to 
find that, in the present crisis, the operatives’ 
leaders have not been consulted, as has been the 
case on many other occasions. The prosperity of 
the industry is so bound up with the maintenance 
of friendly relationships between the employers and 
operatives that I contend it is necessary in matters 
of this kind that consideration should be given to 
the interests of the operatives as well as to those of 
the employers. 

The success that has attended combined move- 
ments in the past makes it all the more extraordinary 
that this co-operation has not been sought now. 
Perhaps the most recent combined movement is the 
Government Empire Cotton Growing scheme, where 
a small minority of the employers have objected to 
the payment of a levy of sixpence per bale on cotton 
used, a condition essential to securing the large 
Government grant for the promotion of cotton 
growing within the Empire. Representations have 
been made to the Government by both sides that 


* Published in the Press on September 15th, 1922. 
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this small minority shall be compelled by legal 
enactment to come into line, so as to save this 
highly important scheme. 

It is well known how the operatives have acted in 
connexion with the British Cotton Growing Asso- 
ciation and the valuable support they have given to 
it. The formulation of the Regulations connected 
with the Cotton Control Board was left to the 
representatives of capital and labour and_ those 
regulations were enforced by Government enact- 
ment, 

In all legislation affecting the industry, such as 
the Safeguarding of Industries Act and the Dyes 
Act, the employers have enlisted the co-operation 
of the operatives. In philanthropic schemes, such 
as the Indian Famine Funds, as well as others, the 
co-operation of employers and employed has been 
a great factor in ensuring success. 

Why then, in this serious crisis through which 
the industry is passing, should there not be the 
same co-operation and fair dealing assured to all 
engaged in the industry ? 
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WHAT Is+-NEEDED TOUGREVIVE:- THE 
TRADES 


The question exercising the minds of all who are 
engaged in the cotton trade is whether this winter 
is to bring about the revival in the industry which 
has been so long promised and so long deferred. 

Personally, I have great hopes in the near future, 
but first of all it will be necessary to put our house 
in order before we can expect that steady trade from 
abroad which we must have if we are to keep our 
workpeople fully employed and get a reasonable 
return on our capital. It must never be forgotten 
that we are dependent for four-fifths of our employ- 
ment upon foreign trade. As we are still suffering 
from the aftermath of the war, the Cotton Control 
Board ought to have been continued. 

The present position is a curious one. We are 
all aware that the world wants cotton goods; we are 
all aware that our greatest customers in the Far 
East, who have not felt the effects of the war as we 
in Europe have, can pay the prices at present being 
asked for these goods; and yet we are painfully 
aware of the fact that business is not prospering as 
it should. 

Both India and China, to whom we look chiefly, 


* Written for the “ Financial Review of Reviews,’ Dec., 1922. 
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have had excellent seasons. They have not only 
had bountiful crops but they have garnered them 
cheaply, and ought by this time to be placing orders 
freely for the goods that Lancashire makes and 
which they cannot procure elsewhere. Statistics 
show that for a population of 800,000,000, India, 
China and Japan have, combined, only about 
12,000,000 spindles, and these are engaged on goods 
which, generally speaking, do not compete with 
Lancashire. What is hindering this trade from 
coming forward ? 

It is owing largely, I believe, to our own lack of 
business organisation. It is the usual thing, I 
know, to blame the merchants abroad for refusing 
to place orders for new goods while the high-priced 
stock left over from the boom is not yet fully dis- 
posed of; to trace our troubles to the bad blunders 
of our politicians in the Near East; or to see in the 
weak and procrastinating policy of the Allies in 
dealing with Germany the cause of all our afflictions, 
I do not for a moment wish to minimise any one of 
these reasons. They are no doubt all contributory, 
but I contend that none of them is sufficient to 
account for a state of things such as we have at 
present, when we are allowing a large section of the 
trade to make to stock, thus playing into the hands 
of merchants who will only buy from the weakest 
sellers, and are slowly draining the life-blood from 
the industry. 

For something like eighteen months this has been 
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going on. Buyers have been on the watch for 
forced liquidations, and the consequence has been 
that producers of yarn have been several pence out 
on every pound they have sold, and manufacturers, 
also, have been losing heavily. This, of course, 
cannot go on much longer. In the absence of 
sufficient competition in the markets to put prices 
on a paying level, it is clear that supply will have 
to be kept down to the level of demand. Weak 
sellers will have to be eliminated, and those who 
require yarn or cloth will have to be made to pay, 
at the least, sufficient to cover expenses. 

The remedy, I consider, is to be found in control- 
ling the industry as we did in war time. Then, it 
will be remembered, we had a Cotton Control 
Board, equally representative of Capitaland Labour, 
whose regulations were backed up by the State. 
The Control Board so arranged things that those 
mills which were working were levied upon for the 
good of those which were not, the compensation 
being extended to both employers and employed. 

It was by organising short time throughout the 
trade in 1903-4 that we got the better of the Sully 
group in their attempt to corner the American 
cotton crop, and it is by a compulsory levy on all 
the trade that we are seeking now to augment the 
Government fund to be devoted to the promotion 
of cotton growing within the Empire. If concerted 
action be good in these cases, and if it has been 
beneficial to the bleaching, calico printing and 
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dyeing sections to have their trade agreements, why 
cannot we go a step further and put an end to the 
suicidal policy we have at present in the spinning 
and manufacturing sections of keeping machinery 
engaged in making for stock, only to sell the goods 
later on at under cost price ? 

I contend that it is a policy which will benefit no 
one in the long run, not even the distributors, but 
is simply weakening the financial position of the 
industry. To go on dissipating our capital through- 
out the world is sheer madness, and the only way 
to stop the leakage is for us to arrange for the 
industry to be run as a whole, until such times, at 
all events, as the trade of the world can get back to 
the normal again. 

There is nothing of the evils of the ‘‘ trust ’’ in 
what I am suggesting—I am not asking for the 
cotton trade a monopoly position which will lead 
to extortion and inordinate profits, but the estab- 
lishment of a system of organisation which will 
prevent buyers taking advantage of the producers 
at a time like the present. I have never been in 
favour of big profits, for the simple reason that they 
destroy steady trade in an industry like that of 
cotton, which ministers to the necessities of the 
poorest people on the earth, but profits we must 
have for the cotton grower, the spinner and the 
manufacturer, and be in a position to remunerate 


the workers adequately if we are to keep going at 
all. . 
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If we regulated supply to demand, I feel sure 
that we should soon be on full time working again, 
for once it was seen that it was of no use waiting 
to catch the unfortunate ones who are obliged to 
clear their stocks at under cost, orders would be 
placed with more freedom and we should get on a 
healthy level of working again. 

I cannot imagine that Control Board management 
would have any other than a stimulating influence, 
for India, China and our other foreign markets are 
greatly in want of cotton goods, and in face of the 
short American crop and the possibility of raw 
cotton being much dearer before the next six months 
have passed over us, buyers simply cannot afford to 
wait much longer. 

The home trade is good already, and we are doing 
a fair amount for some of the foreign markets, but 
there can, of course, be no revival until the Far 
Eastern demand commences in earnest. That this 
will come, and come speedily, I have no doubt what- 
ever if only we can place the trade on a basis which 
will compensate those engaged in it, and lift it out 
of the bargain-snatching rut that it has fallen into 
during the past twelve or eighteen months. 
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THE PRESSING NEEDS OF THE COTTON 
FRADE.* 


In an article I contributed to the ‘‘ Manchester 
Guardian’’ Royal Exchange Supplement some 
fifteen months ago I made a plea for the better 
control of the cotton trade, and I should, in the 
present instance, like to develop this subject, but 
on rather different lines. Then I dealt more 
particularly with questions affecting the security of 
contracts as between spinner, manufacturer, and 
merchant (the necessity for which had been proved 
to the hilt by the amount of defaulting which took 
place at the end of the boom), the want of a better- 
regulated supply of the raw material, and the 
benefits that would accrue from the re-introduction 
of a Cotton Control Board, especially in its relation 
to industrial, as opposed to State, unemployment 
insurance. 

Since that article was written attention has had to 
be diverted from those subjects—temporarily, at all 
events—for the trade has gone from bad to worse 
so rapidly that our best efforts have had to be 
directed to schemes for saving the industry from 
financial ruin. 


* Written for the “ Manchester Guardian Commercial Annual 
Trade Review,” January 25th, 1923. 
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The trade was by no means in a satisfactory state 
when His Majesty) came to open the Royal 
Exchange, but since that time spinners and manu- 
facturers in Lancashire have had the most trying 
and anxious time of their lives. Indeed, I might 
go further and say that never in the whole history 
of the trade has there been a time to equal it for 
sustained misfortune. Week after week and month 
after month salesmen have returned from the market 
with the doleful tale that offers were either quite 
impossible or that transactions had been entered 
into at pence per pound under cost of production. 
Still the mills went on producing, trusting that 
something would turn up sooner or later to put 
matters on a better footing. Under these circum- 
stances reserves were largely drawn upon, and 
dividends were ‘‘ passed’’ as a matter of course, 
except in a few cases, perhaps, where companies 
had made fortunate speculations in cotton. But 
with the steady piling up of bank overdraifts, even 
the most trustful of directorates became alarmed, and 
a ‘“‘call’’ here and there helped to spread consterna- 
tion in the trade. Still the suicidal policy of over- 
production went on, and stubborn merchants ‘con- 
tinued to lie in wait for the forced liquidations they 
knew must inevitably follow this stupid way of 
doing: business. 

Misled .by specious arguments in. the press. that 
the world was too poor to buy Lancashire goods, 
and that the only way to salvation lay in producing 
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to the fullest capacity, the spinning trade kept on 
its headlong course to perdition. While engineers, 
shipbuilders, and employers in every other trade 
promptly shut down their works when orders were 
not forthcoming, the cotton spinners, who have for 
some reason come to be looked upon as the section 
who ought to bear whatever losses there may be in 
the trade, seemed to regard it as their bounden duty 
to keep every spindle possible at work, regardless 
of whether demand was equal to supply, or whether 
they could recoup themselves of production costs. 

This fallacy—for fallacy it is—has cost us dear. 
There were all along two prime objections against 
the ‘‘ full capacity’? theory. The first was that it 
was the worst kind of business policy to produce 
stocks on overdrafts, and the second was that it was 
defeating its own object of cheapening cloth by 
encouraging higher prices for the raw material. 
But more than all, of course, it was the height of 
folly to imagine that merchants were going to 
enhance their offers with the knowledge that mill 
cellars were being piled up with stocks of yarn and 
cloth. 

Incidentally, too, one may remark that experience 
and statistics do not bear out the oft-repeated state- 
ment that it has been necessary to sell at a loss 
because the world was too poor to buy. The Board 
of Trade returns for the year just closed show that 
the volume of trade with foreign countries in cotton 
piece goods has, in spite of the fact that Lancashire 
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has done so badly, actually increased during 1922 
by over 1,278,000,000 square yards, or over 30 per 
cent., a fact which throws a remarkable light on the 
growing Capacity of customers abroad to absorb our 
commodities. 

Again, the poverty argument will hardly suffice in 
face of the fact that as the price of raw cotton has 
risen or fallen the merchants’ offers have risen or 
fallen also, always keeping a respectful distance 
below the spinners’ demands. In other words, if 
merchants could increase their bids when cotton 
went up, they could afford to pay more than they 
offered when cotton was on a lower level. 

Unfortunately, next to nothing has been done 
until recently to bring the spinning trade to a proper 
realisation of its position, or to devise means for its 
rehabilitation. About four months ago a number 
of men having great interests at stake in the 
American spinning section, but in no way antago- 
nistic to the Masters’ Federation, formed themselves 
into a Provisional Emergency Cotton Committee to 
see what could be done to improve matters, and I 
acceded to a request to preside over their delibera- 
tions. Since then this Committee, one of the most 
able of the many over which I have had the pleasure 
of presiding, has worked most enthusiastically for 
the good of the trade generally, though I am afraid 
that in some quarters its actions have been 
misunderstood if not misrepresented. 

For example, it has been a common error, 
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published over and over again in the press, that the 
Emergency Committee aimed at partially shutting 
down the whole trade engaged in spinning American 
cotton, irrespective of whether this or that section 
had orders which would allow it to run full time on 
a paying basis. The Committee never for a moment 
made a proposition so stupid. It was aware, as all 
the trade was aware, that there were people in 
Royton and elsewhere engaged in producing coarse 
counts of yarn for home demands who were doing 
fairly well, but it knew also that these people owing 
to the nature of the goods they made, were especially 
vulnerable, and that if they persisted in opposing a 
scheme for the benefit of the whole trade it would 
not be long before they found their market invaded 
by those spinners of medium counts who had so 
severely and for so long felt the pinch. All that 
the Committee asked was that those who were doing 
well should contribute something to a common fund 
for the privilege they enjoyed, and that in this way 
the people who had been obliged to stop should to 
some extent be compensated, as was the case under 
the Cotton Control Board scheme. 

There was nothing very surprising in the attitude 
of those who were in favour of running the industry 
as a whole. Not only was it done by the Control 
Board, as stated, but at the very moment that 
objection was being taken to it the Masters’ Federa- 
tion was seeking powers to compel all cotton spin- 
ners, federated and non-federated, to pay a levy on 
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every bale of cotton used, to provide a fund for 
cotton-growing within the Empire. Surely one 
scheme is as good for the trade as the other. 


Another mistake of the critics has been to suppose 
that those who compose the Provisional Emergency 
Cotton Committee are all men who have had their 
fingers burnt by over-capitalisation. This is not so, 
but even if they all were connected with recapitalised 
companies it would be wrong to assume any special 
significance in the fact, and for the very reason 
that no proof exists of over-capitalisation. The 
question for those who think that the mills have 
been turned over at too high a figure is, ‘“ What can 
the mills be replaced at?’’ That is the touchstone 
in this matter. If they can be replaced at less than 
they stand at present, then there has been over- 
capitalisation ; but, in my opinion, there are few, if 
any, of those concerns which have been refloated 
that can be replaced at less than about double their 
present value. How, then, can the trade have been 
ruined by over-capitalisation ? 


Again, I contend that whatever the old companies 
May gain in one way they. lose in the matter of 
depreciation allowance. To-day you will find two 
mills side by side, identical in size, the one—the 
recapitalised one—being allowed to depreciate two 
and a half times more than the other. As the figure 
in the latter case is not too much for renewal pur- 
poses, what becomes of the old companies when 
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new machinery has to be purchased? If a mill 
does not recapitalise to-day, I think the only way 
to proceed is to have a revaluation, carrying the 
difference between what the plant stands at in the 
books and what it can be replaced at, to a reserve 
fund, to be drawn upon if the price of new machinery 
comes down. 


To regard this effort of the Emergency Committee 
to improve trade as something in the nature of a 
‘‘shop stewards’ movement among employers ”’ is 
ridiculous; had the Committee not been animated 
by a spirit of the utmost loyalty to the federated 
body it could, by the great interests it controlled, 
have quickly brought disintegration to the whole 
organisation on the masters’ side. As it is, it has 
worked through good report and ill to find a solu- 
tion of the trade’s difficulties, and I am pleased to 
say that its efforts are likely to be crowned with 
success. Not only has it been successful in placing 
some of its ablest members on the Federation 
General Committee, but its campaign for the ascer- 
tainment of stocks—the crux of the whole position— 
is going to be of more value than anything else that 


has been attempted for the better control of the 
trade. 


Taking into consideration the strong position 
held in the industry by the Provisional Emergency 
-Committee, and the amount of sympathy they com- 
mand in the trade generally, it is astonishing to find 
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the Federation General Committee talking of having 
nothing more to do with that Committee. All I 
have to say is that the Federation Committee cannot 
have foreseen the possible consequences of their 
refusal to meet and accept suggestions from men 
who, it must be remembered, do not belong to an 
alien body, but are some of the most influential 
persons on their own roll of membership. 


While the intention of the Committee in the first 
place was to work for such a curtailment of produc- 
tion as would abolish surplus stocks, and so bring 
demand and supply into a relationship which would 
insure a proper return to the spinner for his industry, 
it has been impossible in the consideration of the 
wide subjects dealt with to divest one’s mind of the 
conclusion that hitherto the organisation entrusted 
with the spinners’ interests has been working on too 
narrow lines. Something more than attention to 
operatives’ wages and management details is neces- 
sary in a trade which caters for one of the two main 
wants of the world, and it is patent that we must 
have also a body that is entirely free from routine 
to watch over and regulate the higher affairs of the 
industry. 


Unless we have the utmost vigilance in all affairs 
of national and international importance and a 
promptness in dealing with vicissitudes that are 
constantly arising in a trade of such magnitude and 
extent as the cotton trade, we are bound to get into 
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positions such as have brought disaster upon us 
during the past two years. Had we had in being 
an advisory body, composed of far-seeing men, they 
would have decided against the running of mills on 
full time for so long a period after the India and 
China demand had evaporated, and we should not 
have had the great losses to regret we have at 
present. 

Another matter. Although the Federation 
General Committee is composed largely of men who 
have risen from the ranks of the operatives, the 
members of that body have shown little disposition 
to work in harmony with the workpeople at any 
time. To have brought them in only when it suited 
their purpose was, I contend, the height of 
unwisdom. Such an advisory committee as that 
which I hold is essential to the trade ought to be 
composed of spinners, manufacturers and operatives, 
for it would be impossible to adopt measures of 
vital importance to the whole industry without the 
consideration and consent of those who undertake 
the actual production of the goods. 

At the moment one is happy to see signs of a 
distinct improvement in the trade, and it is to be 
hoped that we shall soon have a return to a state of 
things when directors of spinning companies can 
again meet their shareholders under happy condi- 
tions. During the past week or two differences 
between buyer and seller have narrowed down a 
good deal, but it has to be remembered that a little 
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one way or the other makes it good for all or bad 
for all. 


“The little more, and how much it is; 
The little less, and what miles away !”’ 


But should the careless and indifferent be justified 
by a trade revival, and the present efforts to find a 
scientific basis of working be proved for the moment 
unnecessary, there will still be work for an earnest 
body of men in finding means to sectionalise the 
trade and rely less and less on what have been, 
in the spinning trade especially, very crude, rule-of- 
thumb methods. We have prided ourselves in the 
past on our organisation, but we are yet a long way 
from perfection. 
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THE NEW ERA: IN THE COTTON TRADE.* 


Having been invited by the Editor of the 
‘“ Manchester Guardian ’’ to state my views on the 
problems with which the cotton industry is faced at 
the present moment, and the best methods of dealing 
with them, I should say without hesitation that the 
most pressing need to-day for those engaged in the 
industry is to take the long view in everything 
appertaining to the trade, and to recognise frankly 
the futility of working selfishly for the individual 
instead of on behalf of the whole of the interests 
concerned. 

The longer I live and the more experienced I 
grow, the more I am convinced that we must deal 
with the industry as an industry, and that it is 
suicidal for any section to adopt a policy which has 
no regard for the general welfare. It may seem to 
pay well for the moment, but it cannot last. We 
have been learning a bitter lesson during the past 
two and a half years, but the losses we have sus- 
tained will not have been in vain if we ultimately 
realise that all are interdependent, right down from 
the planter to the distributor, and that no section 
can hope to flourish for long without due regard to 
the interests of those upon whom they are dependent. 


“Reprinted from the “ Manchester Guardian,” April 16th, 1923. 
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One hears of the doubling trade engaged night 
and day upon yarn bought at a price which repre- 
sents a big loss to the spinner, and of merchants 
who are able to buy goods at under cost of produc- 
tion, but everyone knows that there can be but one 
end to such a false basis of trade, and that both 
gainers and losers will find business brought to a 
full stop if such wanton tactics are persisted in. It 
was to prevent such a foolish system as this being 
carried to the last extremity that the Provisional 
Emergency Cotton Committee came into being, and 
it has already rendered invaluable service not only 
in putting a period to this gross recklessness, but in 
opening the eyes of all to the necessity of standing 
by each other and working on co-operative lines. 
This new conception of things is due entirely to the 
labours of the Provisional Emergency Committee, 
and its inculcation is undoubtedly the Committee’s 
greatest achievement up to the present. 

But there is still a great task ahead. We shall 
be obliged to have such a joint advisory board as 
was sanctioned at the mass meeting of directors at 
the Houldsworth Hall a month ago if we are to 
steady the trade and prevent the recurrence of those 
booms and slumps we have had in the past. There 
are those who will say that such a thing is out of 
the question in a trade like ours, and will point to 
the undisputed fact that it is impossible for us to 
prevent the upheavals which from time to time 
create such havoc in those far-distant lands where 
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the bulk of our customers live. But while we 
cannot, as I have pointed out often, prevent a famine 
in India or a revolution in China, we can, by fore- 
sight and mutual arrangement between employers 
and employed, so direct matters that supply can be 
adjusted to meet the lessened demand brought 
about by these contingencies, and with a spirit of 
helpfulness and accommodation we can at least 
prevent the spoiling of such markets as are good by 
a production which takes no account of a restricted 
demand in one of its most important sections, and 
at the same time we can look after those, whether 
employers or operatives, who are temporarily put 
out of action. 

That we shall have to come to a recognition of 
these principles I feel certain. The largest and 
most influential of mill ‘‘ groups ’’ are powerless 
in the face of such disasters as occasionally overtake 
the cotton trade, as regards both its raw material 
and the sale of the finished products, and therefore 
it is the height of unwisdom for us to go on singly 
and unaided waging a fight against overwhelming 
forces. That way leads to nothing but individual 
and general impoverishment. Better far to recog- 
nise at once the odds that are opposed to us at these 
times than to go on fighting a battle which can 
have no other outcome than the bringing of the 
whole trade to a standstill. 

But to avoid calamity in such cases organisation 
is required which does not exist at present. On the 
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domestic side we are, under efficient management, 
well provided for; what experience has taught us is 
that we now want something more—a body freed 
from routine work which can independently survey 
the whole field of our activities, and be ready to 
anticipate what is wanted rather than act after the 
mischief has been done. Itself without party bias 
of any kind, it must be able to point out to the 
politicians the consequences to our chief exporting 
industry of a misguided foreign policy, and it must 
be ready to counter any action based upon a fiscal 
or other economic fallacy. 

I do not by any means claim perfection for the 
Cotton Control Board established during the war, 
but that Board taught us many things about the 
control of the trade that we did not know before, 
and that we feel the want of now. 

It is said, by those who see a bogey whenever 
control of any kind is mentioned, that the conditions 
during war-time were exceptional, and that it would 
be impossible nowadays to enforce rules and regu- 
lations upon the trade as they were enforced during 
the war. First of all, I would say that if these 
people will look around at the state of Europe to-day 
they will see that we have by no means done with 
the war, and my contention is that the abolition of 
the Control Board was altogether premature. This 
opinion, I know, is shared by some of the most 
influential of the operatives’ leaders. 

As to the enforcement of decisions arrived at by 
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the great bulk of the trade, all I have to say is that 
if we can get the assistance of the Government in 
the matter of imposing a sixpence per bale levy to 
create a fund for growing cotton within the Empire 
we can get the State to back the decisions of the 
employers and operatives on almost any other 
matter upon which 75 or 80 per cent. of the trade is 
unanimous. If capital and labour go hand in hand 
in matters of this kind, especially in such a vast 
trade as that of cotton spinning and manufacturing, 
I venture to say that there is no Government which 
can withstand their united appeal. 

There will be abundance of work for such a body 
as that which is to be set up, without in any way 
encroaching upon the preserves of the Federation 
of Master Cotton Spinners’ Associations. There is, 
for instance, the very urgent question to which I 
called attention in the ‘* Manchester Guardian ”’ 
Royal Exchange Supplement in October, 1921, that 
of amending and making more stringent our con- 
tracts in order to prevent a repetition of the scanda- 
lous defaulting which took place during the war. 
Nothing effective has yet been done by the trade 
generally in this matter. 

Moreover, we shall have to attend not only to our 
contracts and to controlling our means of ‘produc- 
tion, but we shall have, with other industries, to 
start our own unemployment scheme later on, and, 
above all, to find methods of regulating our supplies 
of the raw material. At present we have the extra- 
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ordinary spectacle of the greatest of our exporting 
industries bound hand and foot to the foreigner and 
obliged year after year to look on helplessly while 
gamblers juggle with the raw material and make it 
almost prohibitive in price. 

First of all, therefore, we of the Provisional 
Emergency Cotton Committee have aimed at 
encouraging a community of interest in the spin- 
ning industry, and, having brought the trade to see 
the advantage of combined action, we can now go 
forward to the important constructive work for 
which we received a mandate at the Houldsworth 
Hall meeting on March 13. 
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A PLEA FOR CONFIDENCE.* 


In taking a survey of the British cotton trade at 
the present moment, I am inclined to think that the 
greatest of the evils we are called upon to combat is 
neither foreign tariffs, nor foreign competition, nor 
yet disordered exchanges, but simply the lack of 
confidence in ourselves and the future. 

Here we are with an industry which is the envy 
and wonder of the world—the largest, best equipped 
and most skilfully served of all countries, and, 
withal, blessed with an incomparable climate for the 
production of goods such as cannot be matched 
anywhere—and yet, because the war has treated us 
to a longer spell of inactivity than we have 
experienced in previous times of slackness, we find 
those among us who are so gloomy and depressed as 
to be almost afraid of their own shadows. The 
delivery of a few spindles to China or Japan affrights 
them, and the whisper of tariffs in India or America 
sets them quaking in their shoes. 

Let the trade take heart,of grace, there is no 
country in the world can seriously injure the 
Lancashire cotton trade for many long years to 
come. Tariffs, despite all that Protectionists may 


* Written for “ Financial News ” Cotton Number. 
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Say, injure none so much as those who adopt them, 
and even when countries in the East have got a 
million or two more spindles—and the piling up of 
cotton machinery is a slow, laborious and costly 
job—they will still find that all the supplies of which 
they are capable will but touch the bare fringe of a 
constantly growing demand. Moreover, it will take 
generations for the training of operatives to have 
anything like the skill possessed by the lads and 
lasses of Lancashire, and even then an insuperable 
barrier to the production of the finest quality of 
goods will be found in climates unsuited for textile 
work. 

What is wanted to-day in Lancashire is a greater 
adaptability to circumstances, and the future will 
look after itself. The inventive genius of the textile 
machinery makers of the country, we may depend 
upon it, has not yet evaporated, and this and our 
inherited skill will still serve us in good stead. 
What we want at the moment is to study the 
vicissitudes through which a world-wide industry 
has to pass, and see to it that supply is regulated to 
demand, and stop the foolish policy of making 
goods to stock only to find later on that they must 
be liquidated at a great sacrifice. The whole world 
is bare of cotton goods, but the revival of trade will 
continue to be delayed until we act together, re- 
establish the Cotton Control Board, and oblige 
merchants abroad to pay us such a price as will 
prevent our capital being slowly dribbled away. 
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We are not asking for the formation of trusts, or 
for the making of excessive profits, but simply for a 
condition of trading which will pay a fair return 
for the use of our capital. We need fear nothing 
from foreign competition; what we need is to put 
our own house in order and all will be well. 
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COJTONSSTATISTIGS? 


VITAL FIGURES WHICH OPERATIVES’ LEADERS 
SHOULD HAVE. 


At a meeting of the Provisional Emergency 
Cotton Committee on Monday in Manchester, at 
which Sir Charles Macara presided, a report was 
made to the effect that Messrs. Dilworth and Son 
and the Liverpool Cotton Association had been 
requested officially to discontinue. the supplying of 
Statistics in connection with the conciliation scheme 
of August, 1905, to which both employers and 
operatives were committed by one of the clauses in 
the settlement of the dispute at that time. This 
scheme was originally adopted as a_ necessary 
complement to the Brooklands Agreement, and was 
a method of ascertaining the profits in the cotton 
spinning industry at any given time. It involved 
the appointment of a small committee of the 
Liverpool Cotton Association and a leading firm of 
yarn agents in Manchester, whose duties were to 
report twice a week on the market values of standard 
grades of raw cotton and the market prices of 
standard counts of yarn respectively. 

These figures were forwarded to a firm of chartered 
accountants for tabulation, and two accountants, one 


* Reprinted from the “Cotton Factory Times,” Feb. 23rd, 1928. 
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chosen by each side, were appointed for the purpose 
of ascertaining the cost per pound of working 
expenses in the production of yarn. So finely were 
the calculations made that figures were taken from 
four classes of mills, all of different ages, in order 
that proper charges for depreciation and all the 
working items could be made. The accountants, in 
arriving at the actual working expenses for any year, 
had to take into account all the expenses of the 
selected mills for that particular year, such as wages, 
rates and taxes, insurance, cost of coal and other 
stores, percentage of waste, and so forth. The 
scheme, based on the whole of the capital employed, 
whether ordinary share, loan or debenture, was 
admitted to be the fairest that any human being 
could devise, and all who examined it declared 
it to be the best possible in the interests of both 
employers and employed, 

The Emergency Committee expressed great 
surprise that the tabulation of statistics which had 
been going on for so many years should now 
be abandoned. Sir Charles Macara informed the 
Committee that he had never ceased to impress upon 
the Master Spinners’ Federation the absolute 
necessity of utilising the scheme, as it gave actual 
results in which the operatives had eauel rights 
with the employers in ascertaining the profits of the 
industry. Sir Charles stated that until the matter 
could be gone into more fully, arrangements had 
been made for the tabulation to be continued. 
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StR CHARLES MACARA’sS VIEWS. 


In an interview with a representative of the 
““Cotton Factory Times,’’ Sir Charles Macara dealt 
with some of the circumstances connected with the 
inception of the conciliation scheme, and his reasons 
for believing that the operatives especially will be 
making a grave mistake if they allow the tabulation 
of prices to be abandoned. 

“It embodies such rights as the workers have 
never had before,’’ remarked Sir Charles, “‘ rights 
for which those engaged in other trades have 
clamoured for long enough, but without success. 

“It was a scheme thought out in every detail, 
and the fact that it was thoroughly approved by one 
so shrewd and far-seeing as the late James 
Mawdsley emphasises its value. Had it not been for 
Mr. Mawdsley’s untimely death the scheme would 
have been put into operation much earlier, especially 
after he and other trade union leaders had grasped 
fully the purport of the proposals. 

‘*T invited the leaders of the operatives to accom- 
pany me to Liverpool, and there, in an interview 
we had with Mr. Clayton, the then President of the 
Liverpool Cotton Association, they were shown the 
absolute necessity of getting the figures from an 
official source. 

‘One of the contentions of those who express the 
opinion that it is useless to continue the compilation 
of the figures is that, as the newspapers give certain 
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quotations daily, those quotations are sufficient for 
all practical purposes. 

‘““Now I cannot very well publish my reasons 
for controverting this statement, but let it be suff- 
cient for me to state that the published figures are 
absolutely useless for the purpose. The figures 
privately ascertained under a scheme such as we 
have had working for so long are the only reliable 
ones, and any others may give an entirely erroneous 
impression of the position. It may be said that the 
difference between the newspaper figures and the 
privately-compiled ones are fractional only, although 
in reality there are frequently wide differences, but 
fractions in the cotton trade, it has to be remem- 
bered, often make all the difference between profit 
and loss. 

‘“The trouble to-day, of course, is that those who 
are talking so lightly of abandoning the scheme 
have never really understood its working. Most of 
those who did understand it and fully appreciated it 
have unfortunately passed away. My contention is, 
therefore, that those who are now making a 
pronouncement upon it are not competent to do so, 
and naturally I feel deeply the circumstances that a 
scheme that was so rich in promise, and one which 
was so well calculated to bring a new era of goodwill 
into the industrial relations of the trade, should be 
so ruthlessly set aside by persons who have not 
studied it, and who do not fully realise its value. 

‘“ One of the contentions of the opponents of the 
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scheme is that the figures have never been made use 
of. Surely that is not the fault of the figures! The 
understanding in the first instance was that, as they 
referred to absolutely private matters, these figures 
should not be at everybody’s call, but should be 
referred to only by special agreement of the parties 
concerned, and when a dispute arose regarding the 
profits made in the industry. 

“It is, as a matter of fact, a great misfortune that 
the scheme has not been called for when wages have 
been in dispute. It would have dispelled again and 
again erroneous ideas as to the state of trade at 
given times, and would have been invaluable during 
the war when the wildest notions were prevalent as 
to the profits being made. Then there seemed to 
be no consideration given to the fact that the Excess 
Profits Tax: was taking a large portion of the 
profits, or that excessive profits were possible with 
such a tax in existence. 

‘Tt was one of the most fatal mistakes made by 
the Cotton Control Board to allow such margins to 
exist, seeing that such a large amount of what was 
made had to be handed over to the Government. I 
considered at the time, and have done so ever since, 
that it was bad business, and its effect was that the 
operatives and everyone else were given an entirely 
erroneous impression of the profits being made in 
the cotton industry. If the conciliation scheme 
proposals had been followed, and the actual figures 
called for, we should have been saved endless 
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trouble, and also much of the ill-feeling that was 
abroad at that time. 

‘“We could by calling for these figures have got 
the actual situation at a glance, and then we could 
have added whatever was necessary to compensate 
the operatives for the increased cost of living they 
were called upon to bear. Then, had we given the 
war increases as bonuses instead of as wages, it 
would have been a simple matter to adjust things as 
the cost of living went up or down. 

‘““ But whether it had been referred to as a profit- 
sharing scheme either in war time or peace time, it 
would have been found to have been equally effica- 
cious, for it was not only a first-class method of 
ascertaining profits or losses, but it was, as 
independent accountants (representing both Capital 
and Labour) declared it to be, the fairest method 
that could have been devised for both parties. 

“The details of the whole scheme are on 
permanent record, and open to all who care to study 
them,’’ Sir Charles added, ‘‘ and it is to be hoped 
that the operatives, for their own sakes, will not 
willingly allow the hard-won advantage to be lost. 
As a legacy to the trade, I regard the conciliation 
scheme as one of inestimable value, its potential 
worth being incalculable.” 
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OPERATIVES AND BLACKLEGS.* 


MopEL SCHEME FOR ASCERTAINING MARGINS. 


Industries all over the country are watching with 
keen interest the effect of the scheme launched by 
Sire Charles (W.. Macara, “Bart!, as head’ of the 
Provisional Emergency Cotton Committee, for 
combining the employers and employed in a Joint 
Board for advisory purposes in the spinning section 
of the cotton trade. Its object is to bring into more 
harmonious relationship the two great forces of 
Capital and Labour, as well as to be of service to 
the cotton industry at a time of unusual depression. 

“TI believé,’’ said Sir Charles in an interview 
with a Press representative, ‘‘ that this scheme will 
be not only the means of rehabilitating the cotton 
trade of England, but will-provide an object lesson 
to all other industries as to what is necessary to 
bring us back to the position we have occupied in 
the past as the greatest exporting nation in the 
world. 

‘Let me explain what is aimed at. For a long 
number of years, of course, we in Lancashire have 
had our employers’ and operatives’ organisations, 
and these bodies have on many special occasions 
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worked together with the happiest results. The 
operatives, for instance, have worked with us in 
schemes for cotton growing within the Empire; 
they have helped to combat fiscal policies which 
were harmful to the trade; they readily agreed to 
join with the employers in an organised short time 
movement at the time that Sully and other gamblers 
had cornered the cotton supply ; and they have been 
ever ready to help in philanthropic and charitable 
schemes in which Lancashire’s duty and interest 
were specially concerned. 

““In such movements as the raising of famine 
funds for India | have found the factory workers of 
Lancashire not only eager to help in every way, but 
more generous, according to their means, than the 
employers themselves, 

“While there is no part of the world in which 
we are not interested as a trade, we are on the 
domestic side, geographically and in every other 
respect, peculiarly compact and _ self-centred, and 
we are a trade well adapted for the trial of schemes 
for the mutual benefit of employers and employed. 

““We have had, as a matter of fact, a scheme in 
the working for many years that is more advanced 
and more equitable than anything ever devised by 
a Whitley or any other Council, or put into opera- 
tion by any other trade in the country. I refer to 
the Wages Conciliation Scheme set up as a corollary 
to the Brooklands Agreement. Under this scheme, 
for the first time, operatives were given the privilege 
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of ascertaining from totally disinterested sources 
the profits or losses being made in the industry, the 
intention being that officially-compiled prices of 
raw cotton and yarn should be available in cases of 
dispute to show exactly how the trade stood and 
whether advances or reductions in wages were 
justified. By this scheme mutually-selected mills 
were investigated by accountants representing both 
employers and operatives. After the investigation 
had been made these accountants declared that no 
fairer scheme could be devised for ascertaining the 
results of the cotton spinning industry. 

““ Owing to the upset of the war and the changed 
economic conditions—a factor which must be 
reckoned with—this scheme has not been resorted 
to as it ought to have been, but in the one instance 
when it was’ brought into use, it had a remarkable 
effect. It should be explained that not only out- 
siders, but even the factory workers themselves, are 
misled at times by the published statements of 
profits made in cotton mills, it being overlooked that 
these concerns are largely financed by loan money, 
and that the shares to which these published state- 
ments refer are frequently not more than about a 
quarter or even one-eighth of the capital employed. 
The shareholder takes big risks, and while he may 
get high dividends in times of prosperity, he may, 
on the other hand, get no return for long periods 
when things are bad. Under present conditions, 
for instance, a large number of shareholders in 
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spinning mills have received no dividends for close 
upon two and a half years. 

‘“Tn rg1o the employers called for a reduction in 
wages, and the workpeople gave notice that they 
would resist to the extent of a strike, as they were 
convinced that the mills were doing much better 
than the employers made out. The official figures 
concerning profits and losses were produced and 
proved to be a surprise to the operatives, who found 
that the employers’ profits, when all the capital was 
taken into account, were very modest. Indeed, an 
investigation made some time ago showed that in 
the case of 100 companies taken over a period of 31 
years, the average return had been 53 oe cent. on 
the share capital emploved, and about 44 per cent. 
on the whole—debenture, share, and loan. 

‘“As I said, the disclosures of the figures had a 
remarkable effect, for when the operatives found 
how greatly they had been mistaken as to the 
actual state of things, they made a proposal to the 
employers that if the reduction under consideration 
was not pressed, they would be willing to agree to a 
stabilisation of wages for five years at the level at 
which the wages stood when the dispute took place. 
This was decided upon, and there was peace in the 
industry for five years. 

“Unfortunately, indifference on the part of 
leaders on both sides, who cannot rightly appreciate 
the value of some of the work done in the past, has 
led to a suggestion, recently, that these official 
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figures for ascertaining margins in the spinning 
oe should be Biaonhnied, but this I am opposing 
to the utmost, as it is just these figures, placed at 
the service of a Joint Board of employers and 
operatives that would contribute largely to the 
mutual advantages we are hoping to secure. 

“ Briefly, we shall, with certain modifications, 
follow the methods of the Cotton Control Board 
established during the war in such a Board of 
employers and operatives as we are proposing to set 
up. Our idea is that every spindle and loom shall 
be run that can run at a profit, and that to compen- 
sate those employers and operatives who have to 
stop, there will be a levy put upon those spindles 
and looms which have the privilege of running. 
The operatives, who will benefit largely under a 
scheme of this kind, will be asked, in return for the 
pecuniary help given to them, to withdraw their 
labour from any mill that is ‘ blacklegging.’ 

“We may possibly follow the lines laid down by 
the Industrial Council in this matter, and say that 
where three-quarters of the industry, masters and 
men, decide upon any action for the welfare of the 
whole industry, the remaining quarter shall be 
obliged to fall into line. It may or may not require 
legal enactment to force the hands of the recalci- 
trants, but if it does, we shall, I think, get the legal 
power required, for no Government can stand 
against Capital and Labour combined in such an 
industry as that of the cotton trade of Lancashire. 
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‘“‘ Let me say in conclusion that we are not acting 
antagonistically to the Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners’ Associations in what we are doing, 
although some people seem to think so. We think 
the Federation as it stands at present has its hands 
quite full in dealing with matters of routine. What 
we want now, as I said in my speech at the mass 
meeting of directors, is an advisory body, consisting 
of spinners, manufacturers, and operatives, to deal 
not only with important domestic affairs, but to 


watch over the larger and wider interests of the 
trade.”’ 
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MASTERS’ FEDERATION AND THE 
OPERATIVES.* 


The conference between the Master Cotton 
Spinners’ Federation and the operatives’ leaders in 
Manchester on Monday on the question of ‘com- 
pensation being paid during periods of unemploy- 
ment has aroused a good deal of controversy. 

Sir Charles W. Macara, in an interveiw with a 
Press representative, said :— 


“It is a great disappointment to me and will be, 
I think, to every fair-minded man, that the applica- 
tion of the operatives for special consideration 
during the ‘present grave crisis has again been 
turned down.’ ‘‘The Federation Committee 
lament,’’ he added, ‘‘ the effect that the capital of 
the cotton industry is being dissipated throughout 
the world, yet they reject all proposals for dealing 
scientifically with the industry by shaping supply 
to demand and using the money that is being lost 
to compensate employers who are compelled, 
temporarily, to stop their mills, and the operatives 
who are thus thrown out of employment. 

‘“*T contend that control is as necessary to-day on 
account of the economic conditions brought about 
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by the war as it was when the armies were in the 
field. It must surely be obvious that without proper 
recognition of the operatives’ claim to consideration 
under present circumstances they must be forced 
into other industries, and may even be compelled to 
emigrate. I contend also that if only the industry 
were regulated on scientific lines, not only could the 
operatives be fairly dealt with but the heavy loss 
of capital now going on could be prevented. 

“The Provisional Emergency Committee went 
into the costs of working the mills under existing 
conditions simply to show the trade and the public 
what enormous losses were being sustained. Look 
at the position into which we have been allowed to 
drift. The price of American cotton has advanced 
5d. per lb. during the last six or seven months 
with wide fluctuations in the interim, and this has 
completely upset confidence. | have not observed 
any action being taken by the Federation to deal 
with this very serious position. I offer no opinion 
as to whether there is any justification or not for 
this increase in price brought about by the action of 
the organisations which handle the raw material. 
I can state, however, that this 5d. per lb., which has 
been added to the price of the raw material is just 
about sufficient to compensate spinners, manufac- 
turers and operatives for the prices at which finished 
fabrics have been disposed of, and I go further and 
state that so far as the consumer is concerned an 
additional 6d. per cotton garment would probably 
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be sufficient to enable this great industry to be 
carried on without loss. I am convinced that the 
selfishness of certain sections of the industry which 
happen to be more favourably situated than others 
is largely responsible for the neglect to adopt the 
proposals which have been so strongly advocated 
for dealing with the industry as a whole. The 
Home Trade, for instance, has all along been much 
more favourably situated than the Export Trade, 
which represents such a large proportion of our 
production. Then, again, one hears of doubling 
spindles being run night and day, engaged on yarn 
purchased at a loss of, say, 4d. per lb. to the spinner. 
Such business, of course, cannot go on indefinitely. 
Then, again, it is of little advantage to the merchant 
to be buying goods at a serious loss to the spinners 
and manufacturers who supply him, for he must 
know that this is bound in time to react on himself. 
Having experience as spinner, manufacturer and 
merchant, I have no hesitation in saying that if the 
spinner and manufacturer were being properly 
remunerated, the merchant could still secure 
probably as good a profit as he is doing now. 

‘Tn conclusion, I would like to emphasise the fact 
that without managing the industry as a whole it is 
impossible to deal successfully with the extra- 
ordinary conditions with which we are faced at the 
present time. No proposal has been put forward for 
the rehabilitation of the industry that has not been 
successfully employed in the past. Even the 
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suggestion to withdraw labour from the mills of 
recalcitrant members of the trade, with the co- 
operation of the operatives, is no new thing, as on 
the 17th May last at a mass meeting of spinners, 
manufacturers and operatives, Mr. James Crinion, 
President of the Card and Blowing Room Amal- 
gamation, stated that in 1919 the Federation 
approached him for the purpose of enlisting the 
operatives’ co-operation in a certain case. This he 
readily agreed to with abundant success.”’ 
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Mike CINANCE OF THE COTTON TRADE. 


WHY THE COTTON INDUSTRY MAY FACE THE FUTURE 
WITH CONFIDENCE. 


Just at the moment when all eyes are watching 
keenly the trade barometer, and the country is 
especially anxious to have signs that England’s chief 
exporting industry is beginning to look up again, 
an appeal comes to me from the Editor of ‘‘Business 
Organisation and Management’’ asking that I 
should give his wide circle of readers some idea of 
how the cotton trade of this country is financed, and 
why I consider that Lancashire will continue to 
hold pride of place among the textile communities 
of the world. 

It is well, perhaps, that something authoritative 
should be said on this matter, for the public mind 
has been curiously befogged during the past two 
years. On the one hand, people have seen refer- 
ences in Parliament and elsewhere to ‘enormous 
profits ’’ made by certain Oldham spinning mills, 
and on the other they have been told by certain 
doleful persons, amongst them a few trade union 
officials, that the cotton industry has been brought to 
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the verge of ruin by the “‘ over-capitalisation”’ of the 
mills that went on during the last boom period. 
Between the two, not only the man in the street but 
the business man and the investor must have been 
sadly bewildered, for the two conditions of things 
were altogether incompatible. A survey of the 
situation will, I think, lead to the conclusion, as 1s 
so often the case, that a right perception of things 
is to be found somewhere between the two extremes. 

Let us take that matter of ‘‘ huge profits ’’ said 
to have been made by the Bell and one or two other 
spinning companies of Oldham, for it opens up the 
whole question of cotton trade finance and leads to 
endless misunderstandings. The bald statement 
that profits of 200 or 300 per cent. have been made 
would lead an outsider to the conclusion that so 
great a return had been secured by the majority of 
mills on the whole of their capital, whereas that high 
rate of profit (paid once or twice during the boom, 
but now reduced to 163 per cent.) was payable on 
a small amount of share capital only, and that 
standing in the share list at nine times its paid-up 
value. 

The explanation to anyone who knows the Lanca- 
shire way of running cotton mills is simple. It is 
because these concerns are run largely on loan 
money borrowed at about five per cent, that it is 
possible now and then for big dividends to be paid 
to shareholders, but it has to be remembered that 
the cotton trade is liable—indeed, seems fated—to 
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have its period of fat years followed by a period of 
lean ones, and in the long run the gains of one period 
are counterbalanced by the losses of another. Indeed, 
the returns to shareholders in cotton mills during 
the past thirty years has averaged about five per 
cent. only. Much of the confusion in the public 
mind is caused by the publication quarterly of 
dividends which do not take cognisance of loan, and 
do not average the returns to shareholders over 
slump as well as boom periods. For the past two 
years, for instance, most of the shareholders in 
Lancashire spinning concerns have never received 
a penny, although of course, loan interest has been 
paid as usual. If trade became brisk again, there- 
fore, it would take some fairly good dividends to 
bring the average up to a modest five per cent. 
The curious thing to an outsider is why such a 
vast business as that of cotton should be run on 
such apparently precarious lines, and he is, no 
doubt, puzzled to know how it is possible to raise 
loan money at all when there are gilt-edged securities 
on offer. One can only answer that the custom is 
the outcome of a deeply-rooted local patriotism, and 
an abounding faith in the present stability and 
future prospects of an industry which is peculiarly 
their own. The thrifty Lancashire working man 
almost invariably invests his money in either 
cottage property or mill loans and it is he who finds 
a good deal of the loan money upon which cotton 
factories are run. He has no faith in gold mines in 
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the Transvaal and rubber plantations in South 
America; if he puts his money into anything he 
likes to see it with his own eyes, and, preferably, he 
likes to see bricks and mortar. It gives him a 
comfortable feeling to watch the smoke rise from 
the chimney of one of these huge spinning mills 
and to know that he owns some part of the concern, 
and he believes that no Government security is more 
safe or will give him a better return for his money. 
He likes, too, an investment where the dividends. 
are paid free of income tax, and this he gets in all 
the Lancashire mills. 

It would be a mistake, therefore, to imagine that 
cotton is an industry where abnormal profits are made 
in season and out of season. Abnormal profits, as a 
matter of fact, spell disaster to the textile trade, for 
the simple reason that the cotton spinner and manu- 
facurer have to cater for some of the poorest people 
in the world, and if profits get too high through 
either employers or operatives becoming too greedy, 
reaction is sure to follow, and the trade has to pay 
the penalty in short time working and a painful 
process of reducing costs of production. 

While it is necessary under present conditions 
that the employer should make some _ provision 
in good times to be able to meet the many liabilities 
which he is bound to incur in times of depression 
if he is to keep his workpeople together, it would 
be a mistake to imagine that he is a great lover of 
“booms.’’  ‘* Violent delights have ever violent 
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ends,’’ even in industry, and the cotton employer, 
who sees merchants and shippers scrambling for 
goods and willing to pay any price for early delivery, 
knows that the inevitable slump will overtake him 
sooner or later. What the employer would like is 
good, regular trade at a reasonable profit, but 
unfortunately it does not seem possible to avoid 
fluctuations in an industry which exports 80 per 
cent. of its production, and has to rely upon the 
stability of foreign nations which are liable to have 
their purchasing power interfered with by the most 
unaccountable circumstances. 

Take China as an example of what I mean. That 
country, which is Lancashire’s second best customer, 
is in an economically sound position and is greatly 
in want of our cotton goods. With the money in her 
hand and Lancashire eager and capable of supplying 
the whole of her wants, China stands helpless. She 
dare not, at the moment, give orders for cotton goods 
for the reason that she has civil war in the interior, 
and is afraid that any goods sent up country will 
be seized by the marauding armies and will never 
reach the people for whom they are intended. How 
is it possible for Lancashire to provide for such 
contingencies as these? At one time it may be a 
famine in India, a revolution, an earthquake or the 
effects of a tidal wave in some other country; we 
are at the mercy of all the misfortunes that overtake 
our customers, and cannot, therefore, keep the even 
tenour of our way as all would like. Our unique 
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position as an exporting country is often forgotten 
by those people who are apt to charge us with 
mismanagement when they see the machinery of 
non-exporting countries busy while ours is slack. 
These countries are engaged chiefly in supplying 
their own home needs, while we not only supply 
ourselves, but, in addition, the bulk of the textile 
wants of the world. 

Having, as I hope, disposed satisfactorily of one 
count in the indictment against the cotton trade— 
that of making too much money out of it—let me 
take up the contrary charge that we are making too 
little out of it owing to having watered our capital 
to such an extent that we are unable either to 
command trade or make dividends for our share- 
holders. Those who make this charge seem 
curiously forgetful of the fact that we have had a 
war, and one that has upset all our preconceived 
ideas of values, whether of cotton mills, cotton mill 
machinery or anything else. 

In a world where we are to-day paying, roughly, 
double what we paid in pre-war days for everything 
we touch, why should it be such an extraordinary 
thing to put an added value upon cotton mills; and 
why, if we have to pay double for our raw cotton, 
our machinery, our labour and every auxiliary 
required for the manufacture of cotton goods, should 
it be so strange a thing that more money is required 
for the purpose of meeting these additional liabilities ? 
When faced with this question the opponents of 
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recapitalisation are apt to say, ‘‘ Yes, but prices are 
coming down again, and where are you going to be 
when they reach the pre-war level ?”’ 

Let us see what chances there are of a return to 
pre-war conditions in the cotton industry. Leaving 
out of the question for a moment the cost of building 
new mills, let us look at the changed conditions as 
they affect Labour and the raw material, which are 
the two principal charges to be met. American 
cotton, which is required by two-thirds of our mills, 
and which rules the price of all other kinds of 
cotton, stands at the moment of writing at 154d. per 
pound, as against 7d. in the days before the war, and 
is, Owing to shortage and market manipulation, 
likely to go higher instead of lower. The whole of 
the expenses of the planter have been raised. He 
has an additional charge to meet in fighting a most 
destructive insect pest, and the fact that America 
herself is taking more and more of the cotton she 
grows for manufacture in her own mills is another 
of the reasons why we in Lancashire cannot expect 
cheap, or cheaper, cotton for years to come—not, in 
fact, until we can grow a substantial amount of 
cotton within the British Empire, and that is not 
likely yet awhile. The raw material, then, we may 
regard as a permanent double charge. 

As to Labour, there is a concensus of opinion that 
wages are not likely to come much lower than they 
are at present, and they are now not far short of 
being double what they were in pre-war days when 
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the lessened production caused by the shortened 
hours in the mills, is taken into account. Not that 
anyone wishes for a return to pre-war conditions so 
far as the operatives are concerned. They have 
earned for themselves a higher standard of living, 
and no one wishes to rob them of the added comfort 
and leisure that higher wages and shorter hours will 
bring in future. But it has to be remembered that 
this higher standard of living will have to be paid 
for, and in the first instance, at all events, the 
expense will have to be borne by the employer, who, 
naturally, will be obliged to have more capital for 
the purpose. 

If neither Labour nor raw material offers any 
prospect of cheapening, what are we to say of the 
building and furnishing of mills? This is the 
question upon which the success or failure of 
recapitalisation can be really judged. I have said 
over and over again, that the majority of re- 
capitalised mills cannot be replaced at double the 
price at which they were turned over, nor is there 
any likelihood of its being possible to reduce these 
prices for a long time to come. Had trade been 
good, and Lancashire had begun to build some of 
the 300 to 400 new mills she requires to bring her 
production up to the normal now that she has 
practically lost a day a week through shortened 
working hours, the cost of building and equipping 
new factories might have been even higher than I 
have put it. At present, although there is little or 
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no mill building going on in this country, textile 
machinery keeps at a very high price, owing chiefly 
to the orders which came from abroad during war 
time but could not be executed as our machinists 
were engaged in the making of munitions. 

A few comparisons in the prices of textile 
machinery between pre-war times and the present 
will be of value to those who believe that too much 
was paid for the mills which were recapitalised about 
three years ago. The price per ton varies, as one 
country spins higher counts than another, and, of 
course, the cost is influenced also by differences in 
exchange. 

France, in 1922, paid on the average for spinning 
machinery made in Lancshire £169 10s. od. per ton, 
as against £58 6s. 4d. a ton in 1913; Holland, 
er aresis.. 40,4 against 4,33), 12se. id.;) India, 
4130 7s. 2d. against £39 15s. 11d.; Japan, 
#136 12s. 4d., against £40 18s, 1d.; -China, 
#127 128. 7d., against £41 2s. 11d.; the United 
Slates; 4175 17S. 5d, against 461 1558. Id.; and 
South America, £133 4s. 6d., against £40 178. 3d. 
Little or nothing is being sent to Germany and 
Russia, but the above figures are sufficient to show 
that the machinery required to equip cotton mills 
is still three times more to-day than it was before 
the war when the recapitalised mills were built. 
Incidentally, too, the comparison shows that mills 
equipped at the present figures will have great diff- 
culty in competing with those equipped before the 
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war, a fact which writers of ‘‘ scare paragraphs ”’ 
about the danger of foreign competition would do 
well to remember. 

I think from the foregoing that one fact will 
emerge very clearly—that it will not be possible for 
many years to come, if ever, to build and equip new 
mills at less than double the price that was paid by 
those who bought the recapitalised mills. How 
then can it be said that these mills have been over- 
capitalised? Besides, there is a simple way of 
testing whether re-capitalisation has been overdone. 
What is going to happen in the case of an old 
company, insured at pre-war rates, if a fire occurs 
and machinery has to be replaced at two or three 
times the value at which it was insured? In other 
words, what is the good of insurance if one cannot 
have a re-instatement policy ? And what insurance 
company will issue a re-instatement policy to-day at 
figures under double what the mills were turned 
over at? What would be the good of retaining the 
old figures of insurance, if in case of fire share- 
holders were called upon to find another £150,000 
or £200,000 to help to build and equip a mill again ? 

Those who have supported re-capitalisation—and 
they are something like 70 per cent. of the whole— 
are on solid ground also when the questions of 
depreciation and taxation have to be taken into 
account. There is no doubt whatever that from the 
point of view of taxation, which is to-day so serious 
a matter to industry, the mill that has been turned 
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Over is in a far better position than the one that 
has been kept on the old capital basis. Indeed, I am 
strongly of opinion that if these mills had not been 
recapitalised they. would, in a very few years, have 
paid away all their capital in excessive taxation. 
The Inland Revenue Authorities allow the old 
companies to depreciate for taxation purposes on a 
ridiculously small scale—on a scale, indeed, which 
is altogether inadequate if they are to keep their 
machinery up-to-date, and this of course means in 
these days of high taxation, that you will be obliged 
to dip very deeply into capital for renewals of 
machinery. What happens at a time like the 
present, therefore, when all are making losses, is 
that these old companies are finding themselves 
obliged more and more to find additional capital 
instead of being in a position to create reserves 
for providing new machinery. If recapitalised 
mills find that a greater proportion of their profits 
is required for the payment of interest on loans, they 
are compensated by being able to retain, in a much 
larger depreciation allowance, an amount sufficient 
to meet the cost of renewing machinery and keep- 
ing things in proper order. If a mill does not 
recapitalise, I contend that the only way it has of 
protecting itself is to have a revaluation, and to 
carry the difference between what the plant stands at 
in the books and the replacement cost, to a reserve 
fund, which could be drawn upon if the price of 
machinery comes down. 
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One can hardly think, however, that the sup- 
porters of the old companies are serious in their 
contention that they alone will in the future be in a 
position to make profits, in view of the fact that 
many of these companies have called in the valuers 
of the recapitalised mills in order that they may 
reinsure on a basis which will carry reinstatement 
in case of fire. Is not this itself an admission of 
the true worth of the recapitalised mills? Besides, 
would the shrewd men at the head of our banking 
institutions have continued to finance the cotton 
trade through the longest and most severe period 
of depression it has ever known if they were not 
well satisfied that the refloated mills were in a sound 
position? The bankers and insurance people have 
to be fully satisfied in matters of this kind, and that 
they are content with their security is beyond 
question. 

Why we have heard criticism of the recapitalised 
companies is that an unusually black depression 
fell upon the whole trade at a period which coin- 
cided with these refloatations. The bad trade had 
nothing whatever to do with recapitalisation ; it was 
the inevitable result of the way things were mis- 
managed by politicians who handled industrial 
matters in war time, and of the wild and senseless 
way in which costs of production were allowed to 
soar in the boom period which followed the Armis- 
tice. The mad scramble for goods by foreign 
merchants was also partly responsible for textiles 
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reaching such abnormally high prices. They bit 
off more than they could chew when goods were at 
their highest, and the process of digestion has been 
a long and painful one. As is the case after a 
surfeit, the return to normal feeding is slow, and 
we are all waiting for these merchants to leave off 
nibbling and get back to the full and adequate meal 
again. 

What the merchants have done, however, has 
been to try and get served more or less at our 
expense during the past two years in order to recoup 
themselves for having been caught by the slump, 
and I must confess, so far as the spinning trade is 
concerned, that they have met with a great measure 
of success. Owing to the slackness in demand, the 
yarn agent and the manufacturer have been able to 
lay in wait for weak sellers of yarn, in order that 
they could keep their own quotations at bed-rock, 
and thus what the spinner has lost has been gained 
in the end by the merchants abroad. The cry that 
Lancashire goods were altogether too dear for 
foreigners to buy has been disproved by the fact 
that as the price of raw cotton rose the merchant 
improved his offer and whenever it fell he lowered 
it, showing that he was always willing to buy if he 
could be accommodated at under cost price. Asa 
matter of fact, his offers were just as poor when 
American cotton stood at rod. a pound as when it 
rose. to 15d. 

Unfortunately, these losses have been borne to a 
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great extent by the spinning section, which in the 
course of the last two and a half years has had an 
unprecedented run of misfortune. How long the 
spinners would have held out before being ruined 
entirely I do not know, but prospects are beginning 
to improve a little owing to the strenuous action of 
the Provisional Emergency Committee, whose object 
is to bring about such a scientific curtailment of 
production as will stop the rot. This cutting down 
of stocks to eliminate the weak sellers will, I feel 
sure, encourage rather than hinder trade, for once 
it is found that it is not possible to get the spinner 
to sell yarn at under cost price, the merchant will 
see that it is of no use to continue his cheeseparing 
policy, but will begin to trade with more freedom. 
That the goods are wanted, especially in such 
countries as India and China, there is no doubt, and 
I have hopes that we shall soon have our largest 
exporting trade restored to full vigour. 

No trade has been better organised than the 
cotton trade in the past or taken a more compre- 
hensive view of its responsibilities. Neither has 
any industry shown a better example in the matter 
of co-operation between Capital and Labour. 
During the past eight years, however, there has not 
been the foresight displayed by the body entrusted 
with its interests that there ought to have been, 
with the result that matters of moment have not 
been so effectually dealt with as in the days before 
the war. It is to remedy this slackness that the 
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Provisional Emergency Cotton Committee has been 
brought into being, as well as to find a means of 
rescuing the spinning trade from its present unsatis- 
factory position. It is obvious that without an 
advisory body, consisting of spinners, manufacturers 
and operatives to watch world-wide conditions and 
be ready to meet all contingencies, we cannot expect 
to get back to that position we enjoyed as an 
industry in pre-war times. What is really required 
is a body established on the lines of the Cotton 
Control Board, which worked so successfully in the 
interests of employers and employed in the last few 
years of the war. 
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WHAT IS COST PRICE? 
A DEFENCE OF THE RECAPITALISED MILLS. 


To the Editor, ‘‘ Manchester Guardtan.”’ 


Sir,—In thanking you for the interest you have 
taken in the scheme proposed by the Provisional 
Emergency Cotton Committee for improving the 
position of the cotton spinning trade, a scheme 
which met with such whole-hearted support at the 
mass meeting of directors on Tuesday, I should like 
to say in answer to ‘‘ Ring Spinner’’ that the 
Committee at its meeting to-day decided to gather 
at once Statistics concerning average costs of yarn— 
twist, weft, and ring beams—and to lay these, as 
soon as possible, before the trade for guidance. 

Meantime, I must express not only doubt, but 
actual disbelief, in the conclusions arrived at by 
‘“ Ring Spinner ’’ as to the disparity between prices 
of yarn at mills which have and have not been 
turned over. Your correspondent says that yarn 
can be bought at from 1d. to 2d. cheaper from mills 
that have not been turned over. The information 
at my disposal is that this underselling of the 
production of recapitalised concerns cannot be done 
unless the non-converted mills are not depreciating 
at the level required to renew or reinstate their 
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machinery. And if they are putting aside only 
such a sum as is allowed by the Government for the 
purposes of tax reduction, then these firms are 
slowly but surely paying away their capital, and 
they will in a few years’ time find themselves in a 
position far worse than any mill that has been 
recapitalised. 

You are right when you say that recapitalised 
mills stand even now at less than replacement cost. 
You might have gone further and said that you 
cannot, speaking generally, replace the buildings 
and plant at less than about double what was paid 
for those mills at the time of the turnover. 

Also, you say, and say correctly, that nobody’s. 
mill can be insured now for the 1913 replacement 
value. You cannot, as a matter of fact, get a 
reinstatement policy for three or four times the value 
paid in pre-war days. I know a spinning mill, one 
that has not been turned over, which has had to 
increase its insurance by no less than £250,000 to 
put it on the safe side. Why should it have had 
to pay all this extra in premiums if it was on right 
lines as to its capitalisation? Is not the whole case 
- given away when the old mills have to insure on 
the basis of the recapitalised ones ? 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) CHARLES W. Macara. 
a3, ¥ ork street, 
Manchester, 
16th March, 1923. 
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THE COTTON ADVISORY BOARD 
BALLOT.* 


Sir CHARLES MACARA AND THE BOLTON ATTITUDE. 


In an interview following upon a meeting of the 
Bolton section of the Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners’ Associations, at which it was recom- 
mended that the proposal to establish a Cotton 
Advisory Board should be opposed by all spinners 
of Egyptian counts, Sir Charles Macara, Chairman 
of the Provisional Emergency Cotton Committee, 
described the action of the Bolton members as a 
very selfish one. 

“Such a policy,’’ said Sir Charles, “‘ is not in the 
interest either of the Bolton branch of the Federa- 
tion or of the cotton trade generally. It is rather 
sad to see people take such a selfish point of view 
while we are passing through the greatest crisis the 
industry has ever experienced.”’ 

“The suggestion that the Bolton section should 
be exempt from any general control, as suggested 
by Mr. William Howarth, is ridiculous, so long as 
we have no means of sectionalising the trade. 

‘““Is there any wonder,”’ Sir Charles asked, “‘ that 
the Master Cotton Spinners’ Federation is in its 


* From the “ Manchester Guardian,” July 24th, 1923. 
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present position of helplessness and so absolutely 
divided against itself ? 

“But the Bolton policy will bring its own 
Nemesis. At the moment, Egyptian cotton is 
actually lower in price than American, and this, as 
was the case once before, is bound to have a detri- 
mental effect on all fine spinners. It will be 
followed by American spinners turning over their 
mills to the spinning of Egyptian yarn; indeed, it 
is already being done. 

“*Up to the present there have been, I under- 
stand, 32 mills converted in the Oldham district, 
and there is bound to be a large increase in the 
number before long. I myself have, before now, 
turned over the whole of my mills to Egyptian 
cotton, and I am prepared to do so again, if neces- 
sary. 

‘““How long can anyone say that the Bolton 
section will continue to hold its present favourable 
position under these circumstances? Already the 
Egyptian margins are worse than they were three 
months ago. 

““No doubt what is behind the minds of the 
Bolton section is the question of the payment of the 
levy suggested by the Advisory Board. For nearly 
eighteen months they have been on full time and 
this, I take it, is only a dodge to avoid paying some- 
thing to help the less fortunate people in the 
American section.” 

Sir Charles added that the idea of establishing 
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an Advisory Board fortunately did not rest with 
any one section. If the operatives who are invited 
along with the employers to assist in the establish- 
ment of an Advisory Board desire a satisfactory 
scheme of control, the Bolton section cannot prevent 
it coming into being. Undoubtedly the Bolton 
section were showing themselves in a very unfavour- 
able light to the rest of the industry. 

He warned them that their action was a very 
short-sighted one and if they persevered in their 
opposition they could not hope long to preserve 
their trade in its present profitable state. 

It must be remembered that the spinners of 
Egyptian cotton are only about one-third of the 
trade, and that a number of these spindles are not 
under the control of the Bolton Association. It is 
to be hoped that the American section will not allow 
itself to be dominated by the Bolton section in a 
matter which so vitally concerns its own livelihood. 
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NO INTENTION TO FORM A TRUST 


Sir,—I have been much interested in the short 
article you printed on July 2oth, sent from Man- 
chester, purporting to give the opinions of ‘‘a 
leading spinner ’’ and ‘“‘a leading manufacturer ”’ 
on the present situation in the cotton trade, and 
obviously written to belittle the efforts of the Provi- 
sional Emergency Cotton Committee. Especially 
has it interested me to note how many of the news- 
papers this correspondent represents, for it appears 
““From Our Own Correspondent’ in all kinds 
and conditions of papers—papers that are widely 
dissimilar in view and which do not usually copy 
each other literally, at all events. 

I, therefore, do not think I am far wrong in 
regarding it as emanating from a specially interested 
source, and in regarding it also as propaganda 
aimed at injuring all who do not agree with, or 
are not content to accept, the views of those who 
believe in taking the line of least resistance and 
hoping for the best. 

Now I have no objection whatever to propaganda 
fairly and openly carried out—I have all along been 
too great a believer in the power of the Press to 
take objection of this sort—but I do think it would 


* Letter sent to the Press, 
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be more honest and straightforward if those who 
disseminate these paragraphs would give the names 
of these ‘‘ leading spinners’’ and ‘‘ leading manu- 
facturers ’’ who are said to be ridiculing the scheme 
of an Advisory Board for the controlling of the 
industry, and laying it down with a pretence to 
authority that such a body never could do anything 
to relieve the present depression. 

They admit, by the way, that such a system was 
“all right during the war,’’ and refuse to see that 
the effects of the war are just as great to-day as they 
were when our armies were in the field. 

The chief indictment against myself and those 
who think with me, is that we are “‘ trying to put 
the cotton trade into a close corporation.’ If this 
means that we are trying to form some big trust 
which would be inimical to the interests of the 
consumer, then I say the person who makes this 
statement is totally misrepresenting the position, for 
over and over again I have denied that there is any 
intention of controlling the trade in the interest of 
the exploiter and maker of big profits. 

It is to keep the trade on an even basis, to stop 
abnormal profits in boom times and big losses in 
slack times that we want an Advisory Board, for the 
members of the Provisional Emergency Committee 
recognise that it would be far better for all concerned, 
consumer included, if the trade could be steadied 
down and made to pay a moderate and reasonable 
return regularly on its capital rather than that the 
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pendulum should swing backwards and forwards so 
violently as it does at present. 

The “ well-known cotton spinner ’’ goes on to ask 
what has become of the Manchester School of 
politics, and what has become of the people who 
believe in free competition and Free Trade. Well, 
I need hardly remind anyone who takes the slightest 
interest in political affairs that we in this country 
have become more wedded to the doctrine of Free 
Trade than ever we were, and that so far as free 
competition is concerned the Lancashire trade fears 
no rival in any part of the world. It is not 
international competition that is troubling us now, 
but a domestic cut-throat competition which has 
arisen through the trade being in a badly-organised 
condition. It is to put order in the place of chaos 
that we are asking for an Advisory Board, some- 
thing that will give a real guidance and not allow 
the meee to eee about like a ship without a rudder. 
We are as keen on Free Trade and free competition 
as ever we were, but we must have some semblance 
of order in our own house. 

Sir Eric Geddes, I take it, has had as much 
experience of business as the “‘ leading manufac- 
turer’? you quoted, and he stated at Bradford 
recently that what was necessary to stop the cycles 
of booms and slumps in trade was to restrict the 
production of goods so that supply more closely met 
demand, leaving little or no surplus to be jobbed 


or wasted. 
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Now this is just what is being aimed at by the 
Provisional Emergency Cotton Committee—this 
and nothing more. This is the only “‘ artificial 
means of reviving industry’? of which we are in 
favour. We have no desire to restrain initiative in 
any way, or to harass anyone in the conduct of his 
own business. These are bogies which the enemy 
is setting up in order to preserve its policy of 
inanition. 

As for such talk as that the only remedy for the 
cotton trade depression is for each individual firm to 
cut down overhead charges and cost of production, 
the writer cannot know a great deal of what is going 
on in the mills at the present time. With raw cotton 
standing at over twice as much as it was before the 
war, there would have to be much cutting down of 
overhead charges before we could make both ends 
meet. 

What is wanted is something more than this— 
something that will give us a firm grip of the whole 
situation, and keep us prepared for all contingencies. 
With such a body in being, and with the spinners 
and operatives co-operating, we could look forward 
to years of steady trade, in which the public as well 
as those engaged in the industry would reap untold 
benefits. Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) CHARLES W. MACARA. 

33, York Street, 

Manchester. 
25th July, 1923. 
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Piel LON TRADE’S PLIGHT 


There are many people in the industrial north, no 
doubt, who do not comprehend fully how it comes 
about that the greatest textile trade of the world 
continues to suffer severe losses and has remained 
in a moribund state for a period so inordinately 
long, and there must be a still greater number out- 
side who are puzzled to know, when nearly every 
other industry is showing signs of revival, why the 
cotton trade lags behind, and why, after three years 
of greatly restricted production, it cannot take its 
former place at the head of our great exporting 
industries. 

Having occupied voluntarily official positions in 
this industry for over thirty years in connection 
with employers’ organisations, I have been com- 
pelled to study carefully all the problems of this 
vast and complex trade. I will give as briefly as I 
can the causes that have placed us in our present 
unenviable position, and will indicate how lethargy, 
misunderstanding and prejudice at home have been 
more deterrent factors to recovery than even that 
combination of adverse circumstances which was 
brought about by the war. 

Lancashire’s staple industry being so largely an 


* Reprinted from “ The Nineteenth Century and After,” 
September, 1923. 
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export trade, it necessarily suffered on account of 
the war. One of the greatest mistakes made at 
the outbreak of the war was in not following the 
advice that was tendered regarding the handling of 
the cotton crop of the world, and another which has 
been equally disastrous was the disbanding of the 
Cotton Control Board for regulating the industry 
to war conditions which were absolutely necessary 
for an industry that imports all its raw material and 
exports over three-quarters of its manufactures, To 
put it briefly, the cotton industry could only run 
half its machinery, but notwithstanding this, by 
regulating supply to demand, the employers and 
operatives who were compelled to stop were provided 
for by the payment of a levy by the sections able to 
carry on, As everyone knows, the upheaval created 
by the war still exists all over the world, and the 
cotton trade’s difficulties and severe losses during 
the last three years are attributable entirely to the 
senseless competition at home for the restricted 
trade which has been possible. 

One thing should be understood clearly, and that 
is that the bad trade from which Lancashire has 
been suffering is in no sense due to the world 
having either a surfeit of cotton goods or having 
found elsewhere a means of supplying its wants. 
The legitimate needs of the world have never yet 
been satisfied ; there may have been stocks here and 
there which could not be disposed of owing to one 
cause or another, but the requirements of consumers 
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have never been met if one looks at the matter from 
a world standpoint. I mean by this, of course, that 
more and more people are requiring to be clothed 
as civilisation advances, and means of producing 
that clothing have not kept pace with the expanding 
demand. Moreover, there is nothing to justify 
pessimism when one looks abroad for evidences of 
that competition which timid people seem to think 
will rob, or has robbed, England of its pride of 
place, for if Lancashire has been comparatively idle 
of late it has the satisfaction of knowing that no 
other country is securing its markets. The pessi- 
mists, I know, point to fairly large purchases of 
English textile machinery for other countries, but 
this expansion is more apparent than real, and when 
‘renewals and the ravages made by the war have 
been taken into account, there is no great surplus 
left for ordinary trade development. 

Take India as an illustration. There has been 
much talk of how India was developing her cotton 
trade, and how in a few years’ time she would have 
such resources at her command that she would be 
practically independent of Lancashire. Mills were 
being erected by the score, it was said, and machinery 
was being purchased in enormous quantity. Oppor- 
tunely there comes to hand a return of the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association, which shows that from 
1912 to the present time the spindles in the whole of 
India have only increased by 867,000 and the 
number of mills by thirty. What the size of each 
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of these mills is can be judged by the fact that the 
average mill in Lancashire accommodates well over 
100,000 spindles, and thus at the outside the 
expansion on the spinning side in India during the 
whole decade is but equivalent to seven or eight o: 
such mills as are to be found in the Oldham area. 
There has been a greater development in India on 
the manufacturing side than on the spinning, but 
even then the expansion is infinitesimal when com- 
pared with the needs of the ever-growing population 
of India. Machinery, it has to be remembered, is 
always wearing out, and besides its pre-war cost in 
India being double that of erecting mills in England, 
and the cost of renewals and extensions at the 
present time being three or four times as much, it 
wears out more quickly in countries like India, 
China and Japan than it does in Lancashire, owing 
to the longer hours run and the want of skill on the 
part of the operatives, who seldom stay long enough 
at the work to make themselves really efficient. 
The real causes of the present depression are, first 
of all, that the cotton industry has been built up 
largely on overseas trade. England, as already 
stated, has not only to import the whole of her raw 
cotton, but after spinning and manufacturing it she 
has to depend on overseas outlets for over three- 
quarters of her trade. Thus it is that, while other 
cotton-manufacturing countries make chiefly for 
their own requirements, England is dependent on 
settled and prosperous conditions abroad for taking 
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off four-fifths of her production, and therefore has 
been singularly unfortunate since the war. India, 
our best customer, not only found herself with high- 
priced goods bought at the top of the boom which 
she has had great difficulty in disposing of, but she 
has been unable to sell her own products in Europe 
owing to the war conditions which still prevail; 
China, our next best customer, has been afraid to 
give out orders owing to civil war conditions in the 
interior of the country; Turkey, another great con- 
sumer of cotton goods, has until now been in a state 
of war with the Allies for nine years and has been 
unable to trade freely; and Germany, Russia, and 
other countries have been in a state of turmoil and 
have had no chance of doing business on the old 
lines. Add to this the fact that cotton has been 
scarce and at a fabulous price, and even now costs 
nearly twice as much as in pre-war days, and one 
can understand the difficulties with which the staple 
trade of Lancashire has been faced. 

But on the top of all this there has been a domestic 
problem which has made things more difficult still, 
and which, if not solved quickly, threatens to bring 
the whole industry to ruin. I allude to the senseless 
competition which has been going on for the past 
three years among home producers. Instead of 
facing the situation boldly and refusing to work at 
a loss, a policy has been adopted of making more 
goods than demand justified, with the inevitable 
consequence that forced sales have followed and 
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weak sellers have made it impossible for anything 
like a fair market price to be maintained. In this 
way many millions of capital have been squandered, 
and shareholders, instead of receiving a fair return 
for the money invested, have, in addition to losing 
dividends, incurred heavy and increasing losses of 
capital. Naturally, such a policy has been made 
the most of by buyers of yarn and cloth, and trade, 
instead of being encouraged to develop on stable 
lines, has been restricted to a hand-to-mouth 
minimum, 

This went on for about two years without any- 
thing practical being done, the trade going from 
bad to worse and losses continuing all the time. In 
vain spinners looked to the Masters’ Federation to 
do something to put a stop to this state of affairs, 
but that body pursued a policy of secrecy and lifted 
no hand to put an end to this ruinous system of 
doing busines. 

My experience at the various International Cotton 
Congresses has taught me that, in comparison with 
other countries, the men of Lancashire are second 
to none in their practical knowledge of the cotton 
trade. Owing to the great development of the 
limited lability movement, however, many of the 
men who now conduct the English cotton industry 
have risen from the ranks of the operatives, and 
consequently lack the vision successfully to conduct 
an industry, international in its scope, with the 
world’s trading conditions in their present 
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demoralised state. All credit is due to these men 
for having risen, but their vision is narrow and 
personal, and sectional considerations have been 
allowed to overpower the consideration of the 
welfare of the industry as a whole. It is unfor- 
tunate also that, except in connection with move- 
ments that are to their own personal advantage, 
they are against co-operation with the class from 
which they have risen. 

The cotton industry, instead of following the 
example of other industries whose volume of busi- 
ness has been affected by the war, has pursued more 
or less a policy of drift. Ten months ago, realising 
the disastrous. effects of this policy, a number of 
determined men, many of whom have large financial 
stakes in the industry, banded together as a Provi- 
sional Emergency Cotton Committee, over which I 
was asked to preside, and a policy was quickly 
formulated. First of all they called upon the 
Federation to sectionalise the trade and put into 
operation a scheme for scientifically restricting 
production to the level of demand, and later pro- 
duced a costing scheme to show the enormous losses 
that were being incurred by the competition for the 
greatly reduced volume of trade. The Federation 
Committee, who from the start took up an attitude 
of hostility towards what they regarded as a rebel 
body, refused at the outset to listen to what was 
recommended by the Provisional Emergency Com- 
mittee, but later published schemes in a modified 
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form proposed by the Emergency Committee, with- 
out any recommendation for their adoption. The 
trade, knowing that the Federation had no disci- 
plinary powers, continued to do as it pleased, and 
the Emergency Committee, having seen from the 
beginning that the Federation was powerless to 
enforce its edicts and did not command the loyalty 
of its members, strongly recommended the setting 
up of a body which should be in a position effectively 
to control the industry and to impose substantial 
penalties on those who were inclined to persist in 
practices detrimental to the trade as a whole. Those 
who made the proposal, which was really for a 
scheme on the principle of the Cotton Control 
Board established during the war, saw that it would 
be necessary to bring into line the spinners, manu- 
facturers and operatives if success were to be 
assured, the operatives to withdraw their labour 
from firms which refused to fall into line and to 
receive pecuniary compensation for any loss of 
employment which might be entailed in carrying 
out the decisions of the Board. 

Mr. W. Gee, President of the Textile Factory 
Workers’ Association, at the recent meeting of the 
representatives of that body, stated that the cotton 
trade had never been in so serious a state as it is at 
present, and that a joint scheme embracing repre- 
sentatives of employers and operatives would do 
more to stabilise industrial enterprise than any other 
conceivable effort. 
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Needless to say, this far-reaching suggestion, 
which would have carried us a long way on the road 
to harmonious co-operation between Capital and 
Labour, was strenuously opposed by the committee 
of the Master Spinners’ Federation, who saw 
nothing in the scheme but what they considered to 
be the usurpation of their powers. They began by 
questioning the legality of co-operation between 
employers and employed for the purpose of enforc- 
ing decisions upon individual employers, regardless 
of the fact that they themselves had for twelve 
months past been seeking to obtain the help of the 
operatives to oblige every cotton spinner to subscribe 
sixpence on every bale of cotton bought, for the 
benefit of a scheme of cotton-growing within the 
Empire. This scheme is now enforced by legal 
enactment. Then it was also contended that it 
would be totally impossible to do anything in a 
comprehensive way for a trade so varied in character 
as cotton-spinning; and later they denounced the 
““ Cotton Advisory Board”’ idea as one which meant 
the setting up of a hateful system of interference 
with private initiative, 

This was quite an erroneous conclusion. The 
Cotton Control Board was administered by the trade 
itself, and is acknowledged to have been con- 
spicuously successful. As to it being impossible to 
legislate for a trade so complicated as cotton- 
spinning, the Provisional Emergency Committee 
had not only the Cotton Control Board’s actual 
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achievement to point to, but it had a working 
example in Belgium, where the spinning trade is at 
present most effectively controlled. Indeed, it will 
be seen that the Provisional Emergency Committee 
have proposed nothing but what has already been - 
successfully carried out. 

The opponents of the appointment of an Advisory 
Board are saying constantly that matters are entirely 
different from what they were during the war. 
Could anything be more absurd than such a conten- 
tion when it is only within the last month that we 
have come to peace terms with Turkey, are still 
wrangling with Germany, and trade is even more 
disorganised owing to the war than when we were 
actually fighting ? 

What was aimed at by the Provisional Emergency 
Cotton Committee was neither interference with the 
conduct of business nor the formation of anything 
in the nature of a trust. A little thought would 
show that there could be neither one nor the other 
where the operatives sat on a board on equal terms 
with the employers, and where it obviously would 
be to the interest of the workers that charges should 
be kept down to the minimum in order that trade 
and employment should be stimulated in every way. 
There was no desire on the part of any member of 
the committee to restrain initiative in any way or to 
harass anyone in the conduct of his own business. 
It was recognised from the first that there could be 
no interference with the management of individual 
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mills, nor that exceptional capacity and enterprise 
should be robbed of their reward; all that was asked 
was that average working prices should be main- 
tained and that those who found themselves in a 
favourable position for working should, in order to 
secure the continuance of this, contribute a levy for 
the maintenance of both employers and operatives 
compelled to stop in the interests of the whole 
industry. An illustration of the ill-effects resulting 
from the non-adoption of such a scheme is to be seen 
at the present moment, when many of those who 
ordinarily spin American cotton are adapting their 
machinery to spin the finer cotton grown in Egypt, 
which is at present profitable, but an extension of 
this course will soon reduce profits materially. 

The Emergency Committee saw that what was 
wanted to save the situation was that the system 
adopted by: the members of the bleaching trade 
should be applied in principle to the spinning 
section of the cotton trade. This system, which 
saved the Irish and Scottish linen bleaching trade a 
number of years ago, and has since been adopted 
with success by the Bleachers’ Association, provided 
that the trade should be controlled as a whole and 
such penalties enforced as would oblige every 
member to carry out the regulations which were put 
into force; this has been eminently successful 
although they have only a little over 50 per cent. of 
their normal employment. 

Inertia and prejudice, however, are very hard to 
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fight, and both at the moment seem to be in the 
ascendant in the cotton-spinning trade. The Master 
Spinners’ Federation having appealed to the 
narrowest instincts of its members, decided to settle 
the matter with a ballot, and the result of this has 
been that the bias raised against ‘‘ control ’’ has for 
the moment carried the day. 

It is plain that the matter cannot rest here. The 
foremost exporting industry of the country cannot 
be allowed to fall into decay simply because a 
successful appeal has been made to selfishness ; 
other means must be taken to save the trade and to 
rescue the majority from the threatened results of 
their own supineness. The action of the operatives 
themselves may yet have a potent effect upon the 
situation, and if they wake up in time to see how 
their interests are being jeopardised no reactionary 
element in the Masters’ Federation can stand 
against them. <A large section of the workers are 
already alive to the situation, and but for the action 
of one or two of their trade union leaders, there 
might by now have been.a position which could not 
be disregarded. The matter is one which vitally 
affects the operatives, who have been so severely 
hampered by working short time for the past three 
years, and it is not to be expected that they will be 
quiescent once they fully grasp the effect of the 
carrying out of the Provisional Emergency Com- 
mittee’s recommendations, 

But whatever may be in store for the cotton trade 
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—and I have never for a moment lost faith in its 
ultimate destiny, provided always that the present 
apathy and want of vision can be overcome—there 
is no doubt it will be all the better and stronger for 
having had such a devoted body of men as the 
Provisional Emergency Committee to watch over 
its fortunes at a very critical period in its history, 
and the whole trade will yet come to see how use- 
fully and tirelessly it has been working in the 
interests of both employers and employed during 
the past ten months. The main object of the 
Provisional Emergency Committee, as I have 
indicated, has been not to form a close corporation 
for the trade, but to establish an advisory body 
which should replace the present haphazard methods 
of doing business by a scheme which would be of 
real guidance to all concerned, and keep something 
like a balance between supply and demand. This 
manifestly would be to the advantage of the con- 
sumer, for with a firm hand on the lever of the trade 
we could so adjust things that the succession of 
booms and slumps could be avoided, and we should 
not have constantly recurring periods when prices 
mount to such a height that the consumer is unable 
to purchase his normal requirements, Anything 
that seriously prejudices an industry of such magni- 
tude would, more or less, adversely affect all our 
national activities. 

I am sure this will be fully realised when I state 
that in 1920, with considerably reduced volume, but 
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inflated prices, yarn and cloth exports amounted to 
no less asum than £400,000,000. If we could have 
steady trade in the place of the wild fluctuations we 
have nowadays it would be to the advantage of 
everybody : the consumer would be able to buy at 
a figure which has been impossible under existing 
conditions, the workers would be kept regularly 
employed, and the investor would get a constant, if 
moderate, return on his capital. 
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LAE COTTON’ TRADE CRISIS? 


By way of preface to a few remarks I wish to 
make on the present grave situation in the cotton 
trade, let me say how pleased [ am that this meeting 
has been called, and express the hope that what we 
have to say from all sides will be animated by the 
one desire to better trade and lift us out of the 
morass in which we have been floundering for the 
past two years. 

It is eight years since I addressed a mass meeting 
of the members of the Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners’ Associations. As I said in addressing 
the members of the General Committee of this body 
a few weeks-ago, there is no useful purpose to be 
served by referring to the past. What we have to 
deal with is the present and the future of an industry 
the prosperity of which is essential to our position 
as a great exporting nation. The very fact that the 
Lancashire spindles and looms are dependent on 
foreign trade for over three-quarters of their employ- 
ment proves conclusively that in a world-wide crisis 
the difficulties of running such an industry must be 

* Speech delivered by Sir Charles Macara, Bart., at_ the 

Extraordinary General Meeting of the members of the Federa- 


tion of Master Cotton Spinners’ Associations, held in the 
Houldsworth Hall, Manchester, on Friday, November 10th, 


1922. 
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very much greater than in the other cotton-using 
countries, which are so largely dependent upon their 
home markets. 

It is surprising to me that writers in the press in 
making comparisons between England and _ the 
other countries, so often overlook the immense 
difference between the relative positions—and this 
in spite of the fact that there has been a wide circu- 
lation of information regarding the cotton trade of 
the world available now for a number of years. I 
freely admit that, until this information was avail- 
able, erroneous opinions regarding the unique 
position the Lancashire Cotton Industry occupies 
were not surprising—but so much has been accom- 
plished in recent years which was_ considered 
incapable of attainment, that it is incredible that 
there should still be the cry that it is impossible 
to deal with present conditions. My past experience 
has taught me that when difficulties are resolutely 
faced they can be surmounted. The work of the 
Federation is absolutely essential to the carrying on 
of so complicated an industry, but if we are faced 
with an exceptional condition of things, special 
means must be devised to cope with them, and this 
accounts for the formation of the Provisional 
Emergency Cotton Committee—a body that has 
come spontaneously into being through stress of 
present circumstances to co-operate with the Federa- 
tion. Its aims have been fully made public from 
the very inception of the movement. Iam one who 
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holds that the building up of the Lancashire Cotton 
Industry is one of the wonders of the world, and 
conversant as I am with the many difficulties that 
have already been surmounted, I feel sure that with 
harmonious | relationship between Capital and 
Labour, and hearty co-operation in everything that 
has to be faced, a gradual return to prosperity in the 
industry would be assured. 

While Iam here to help to put the case for those 
who are advocating a more energetic policy on the 
part of the Federation, I wish you all to dismiss 
from your minds any thought that we are 
antagonistic to this great organisation itself—an 
organisation which it has been my proud privilege 
to help to build up, and over whose deliberations | 
presided for 21 years. When I first took the reins 
of the Federation its membership did not represent 
more than 16-or 17 million spindles ; when I resigned 
the Presidency the spindleage for which the Federa- 
tion members spoke was upwards of ‘50 millions, or 
something like 90 per cent. of the whole trade. 
That fact, and the tremendous amount of labour it 
involved, speaks for itself, and it also provides an 
answer to those who have hastily and erroneously 
concluded that in giving my support to an Emer- 
gency Committee I must necessarily wish to injure 
the parent organisation.. Is it likely, I ask you, that 
I should wish to destroy that which has been built 
up:so largely by my own hands, and which in many 
ways has come to be regarded as a pattern for the 
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whole country to follow? I am as jealous as any 
man here of anything affecting its welfare, and I 
am the last person in the world to do anything to 
impair its usefulness. 

But, gentlemen, when I have said that, I cannot 
shut my eyes to the fact that there are many things 
in connexion with the Federation that I, with a 
world-wide experience of the cotton trade, would like 
to see altered or improved. I do not think that we 
are marching with the times—that we are sufficiently 
alert to take advantage of all the opportunities that 
present themselves for keeping the greatest manu- 
facturing industry in the country on a prosperous 
and profitable basis. Excuse me if I speak plainly. 
It is a time for plain speaking, surely, when we see 
the spinning industry being steadily drained of its 
resources, and its capital dissipated throughout the 
world. 

Think of the position in which we find ourselves 
to-day! While the whole world is bare of cotton 
goods, we find it impossible to get trade on a paying 
basis. We have disorganisation and confusion 
everywhere, and such business as is going through 
is at hgures which not only do not pay dividends, 
but are a long way short of paying expenses in the 
great majority of cases. Many mills have not paid 
dividends for over two years, and we have the 
spectacle of seeing the shares of splendidly-equipped 
and excellently-managed spinning concerns stand- 
ing at a discount in the sharebrokers’ lists. 
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Why is this? And why is it that while losses 
are being made all round people go on: making 
goods to stock, only to find later that they cannot 
hold them and must liquidate them at a sacrifice ? 
We are told by people who seem disinclined to lift 
a hand to help themselves, that it is because of the 
general poverty of the world that we are in the 
present unenviable position. Gentlemen, this is 
only partly true. We all know the havoc the war 
has brought in its train, and particularly are we 
aware of how it has affected our near neighbours on 
the Continent of Europe, but our trade, as you 
- know, is chiefly with those countries in the Far East 
which have felt the effects of the great European 
War least. Both India and China, to whom we look 
chiefly, have had excellent seasons. They have not 
only had bountiful crops but they have garnered 
them cheaply, and ought by this time to be placing 
orders freely for the bonds that Lancashire makes 
and which they cannot procureelsewhere. Statistics 
show that for a population of 800,000,000, India, 
China and Japan have, combined, only something 
like 12,000,000 spindles, and these are engaged on 
goods which, generally speaking, do not compete 
with Lancashire. What, then, is hindering this 
trade from coming forward ? 

It is owing largely, I believe, to our own lack of 
business organisation. There are, no doubt, a 
number of contributory reasons, political and 
economic reasons, which are helping to keep trade 
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back, but I contend that altogether they are not 
sufficient to account for a state of things such as 
we have at present, when we are allowing a large 
section of the trade to make to stock, thus playing 
into the hands of merchants who will buy only from 
the weakest sellers, and who are slowly draining the 
life blood from the industry. 

My own conviction is that the revival will con- 
tinue to be delayed until we act together; until, in 
fact, we all agree not to make these stocks, and so 
oblige the merchants abroad to pay a price which 
will at least put us on the right side. The trade is 
now coming to see that this will have to be done, 
and done quickly. It is not only the Provisional 
Emergency Committee that sees this; that body, I 
believe, is merely voicing the feelings and opinions 
of the great bulk of the trade. 

The remedy, I consider, is to be found in a more 
effective control of the trade. In war time, you will 
remember, we had a Cotton Control Board, equally 
representative of Capital and Labour, whose regula- 
tions, formulated by the trade itself, embraced every 
mill, federated and non-federated, and were backed 
up by the State. The Control Board so arranged 
things that those mills which were working were 
levied upon for the good of those that were not, the 
compensation being extended to both employers and 
employed. Now, something of this sort will have 
to be brought into. being again, I do not say it will 
have to be a Board on such comprehensive lines as 
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we had then, nor do I ask that the body to be set up 
should be called a Control Board at all, but the 
Cotton Control Board we had during the war 
showed, if it showed anything, how necessary it is 
to have an advisory organisation of some kind and 
to have it in being continually. We have had 
nothing but trouble and confusion since it was 
disbanded, and I have heard both employers’ and 
operatives’ leaders say over and over again that it 
is a huge mistake to have allowed the board to go 
out of existence. 

Some of my fellow-members of this Federation 
may ask me, and very rightly ask me, what a 
Control Board could do that the present Master 
Spinners’ Federation cannot do. My reply is that 
the Federation, in carrying out its excellent accident 
insurance scheme and attending to the innumerable 
technical details which are constantly arising, has 
evidently no opportunity of doing the work which 
is now so obviously needed to keep the trade 
properly advised and organised. What we find we 
want more and more is a body—call it an Advisory 
Committee, if you like—that will keep a keen watch 
on world-wide conditions, gather statistics, and be 
ready with means to cope with the vicissitudes 
through which a trade like ours, dependent so 
largely on conditions prevailing in foreign countries, 
must necessarily pass. Such an Advisory Com- 
mittee, for instance, ought to be able to tell us at a 
time of famine in India or a revolution in China 
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what we ought to do—obviously, it is a senseless 
thing to go on piling up stock for a particular market 
if there is no prospect of that market absorbing 
what we produce. 

In like manner, this new body would be of 
inestimable value at a time like the present, when 
we are desirous of sectionalising the trade for the 
purpose of seeing where we ought to restrict pro- 
duction. It is plain that there can be no efficient 
scheme of sectionalising until we get the data to 
work upon, and this Advisory Committee would be 
the ideal body for the purpose of getting what we 
want. We have had for twelve years, of course, the 
machinery for finding out the margins between the 
prices of the raw material and finished yarn, and 
that machinery, although intended as a means of 
regulating wages in regard to the state of trade, is 
essential in the present campaign for sectionalising 
the industry; but we want something more than 
this, we want to find out what stocks there are, how 
the orders stand, and to get to know exactly what 
markets are dormant. The excellent work done by 
the International Cotton Federation in collecting 
information respecting the stocks of cotton in the 
hands of spinners, the consumption of cotton in the 
mills of the world, the quantity of machinery 
installed in every country, and even the weight of 
cotton per spindle used by spinners in the various 
countries, shows that the work of regulation I am 
advocating presents no insuperable difficulty. I 
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contend that it would be quite possible, also to 
get to know what are the present stocks in the hands 
of spinners and manufacturers in this country, and 
collect such other necessary data, without disclosing 
sources, as would provide us with the means of so 
regulating supply to demand that we could soon get 
business on a paying basis again. 

But the duties of such an Advisory Committee as 
we are suggesting would not stop here. As I 
pointed out in my ‘‘ Proposals for the Better Con- 
duct of the Cotton Industry,’’ which appeared in 
the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian’’ Royal Exchange 
Supplement twelve months ago, we want to key up 
our trade in many ways, to watch the raw material 
in order to frustrate the speculator, and to see to the 
drawing up and enforcing of our contracts, so that 
we can prevent, at home and abroad, the defaulting 
and loss we have had during the last few years. 
The Liverpool Cotton Association, one of the closest 
corporations | know, leaves no loopholes for doubt 
in its transactions so far as raw cotton is concerned, 
and we must impose terms as binding as regards 
the sales of yarn and the sales of cloth. But such 
questions as these, of course, could come later, after 
we have settled the matter in hand. 

In establishing an Advisory Board or Committee, 
manufacturers as well as operatives should be 
brought in with us. My reason for urging that the 
operatives should not be excluded is that I do not 
see how we could hope to succeed without them. 
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Take this matter of restricting production, for 
instance. It would be neither fair nor reasonable 
to ask them to sustain further losses in order to 
benefit the employers, and I contend that they 
should be called in to assist in framing a scheme 
which will give them compensation for helping to 
put the trade on its feet. Surely, if we can call for 
their assistance in working a Cotton Control Board, 
as we did in the war, and accept their services on 
the British Cotton Growing Association and other 
joint bodies, we need not be alarmed in getting them 
to take part in a scheme such as we are suggesting, 
seeing that they are partners with us in carrying on 
the cotton industry. Furthermore, we shall be 
obliged to have them with us if we are to compel 
everybody to fall in with our proposals to regulate 
production to demand. 

I know that some of those present think that there 
are no means of compelling reluctant spinners to 
fall into line without Government backing. Well, 
gentlemen, if that has to be got we will get it, but 
it will be definitely easier to get it if we have the 
operatives with us. We can, I think, put all that 
talk about going to prison aside; I believe that no 
Government would either withstand us or interfere 
with us if Capital and Labour stood solidly together. 
Certainly, gentlemen, you had no hesitation in 
asking for the operatives’ help to bring in the 
outside 10 per cent. who were refusing to pay the 
levy of sixpence a bale on cotton. 
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Now, just allow me to add another word. I 
understand that there are certain gentlemen con- 
nected with this Federation who hold the opinion 
that our present troubles can all be traced back to 
the turning over of the mills, and that those who 
have joined together to form the Provisional 
Emergency Cotton Committee are men who have 
had their fingers burnt by “‘ over-capitalisation.”’ 
Let me say at once that the gentlemen who take that 
view are wrong on both counts. I, for one, am not 
what is called a victim of recapitalisation, for the 
mills of which I am the head have not been recapi- 
talised. Further, it will be found that of the 30 per 
cent. or so of mills that have not been turned over, 
quite a big percentage have had to pass dividends, 
as well as those mills which have been recapitalised. 
So we must look elsewhere for the seat of the mis- 
chief. And that I venture to say is to be found in 
the state of trade generally. I have said before, and 
I repeat it now, that if you had a mill standing at 
nothing, you could not make money as things are 
to-day unless, perhaps, you happen to be in some 
favoured section. No, gentlemen, we are all in the 
same boat, and I think that only those precautions 
and remedies I have suggested will help us to make 
the harbour in safety. 


11 
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THE GRISIS IN THE COLION LRADESS 


Sir CHARLES MacaRA, who was in the 
chair, alluded to mass meetings held in the 
past with the object of securing united action in 
the trade, and in particular to the occasion when 
short-time working had to be adopted in 1904 
as a result of the shortage in the supply of 
American cotton, accentuated by the gambling of 
the Sully group. Foresight was brought to bear 
upon the available supply, which was obviously 
far short of the requirements of the trade, and the 
working hours in the mills were reduced from 
554 to 40 per week. The Sully corner was 
defeated, and the International Cotton Federation 
was inaugurated. So far as the reduction in the 
hours of working was concerned the operatives’ 
leaders who were on the platform at the meeting 
commended the employers for their foresight in 
instituting the arrangement whereby, instead of 
working full time for eight months, and closing 
down the mills for the other four, the operatives 
were enabled to work throughout the 12 months, 


* Mass Meeting of Master Cotton Spinners, convened by the 
Provisional Emergency Cotton Committee, held in the Houlds- 
worth Hall, 90, Deansgate, Manchester, on Tuesday, March 
13th, 1923. 
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receiving two-thirds of their usual wages. The 
method adopted saved a catastrophe which would, 
directly and indirectly, have affected the liveli- 
hood of millions of people. Dealing with the 
present position of the cotton spinning industry, 
Sir Charles had no hesitation in saying that 
never before had the trade been in so serious a 
position as it is to-day, when even the most 
skilfully managed mills were losing money fast 
owing to a lack of efficient methods of dealing 
with the industry as a whole. Sir Charles pro- 
ceeded :— 

As you will see from the letter convening this 
meeting, the Provisional Emergency Cotton 
Committee has been engaged during the past few 
months in considering the state of things in the 
cotton spinning trade, and in endeavouring to 
find a remedy to stop the huge losses being made. 
That Committee has made suggestion after 
suggestion, but as it has been found that no 
definite action has been taken to mend matters by 
those whose chief duty it is to find means of 
putting the industry on a proper basis, we have 
taken the step of calling the trade together for 
the purpose .of laying before it essential facts 
and urging that something should be done at 
once to put a stop to the deplorable state of 
things which has existed for the last two and a 


half years. 
Before dealing with suggested remedies, 
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perhaps I ought to make clear the position of 
both myself and the Committee in this matter. 
There is, I find, despite all the explanations that 
have been made in the Press, an impression 
abroad that the Provisional Emergency Cotton 
Committee has been set up in antagonism to the 
Masters’ Federation, and that I myself am seek- 
ing to give expression to some feeling I have 
against that body. Gentlemen, let me say at 
once that both these impressions are absolute 
delusions. Personally, I may say that I had 
nothing whatever to do with the formation of 
the Provisional Emergency Cotton Committee, 
and was only asked to become its chairman after 
it had been formed by a number of well-known 
men on ’Change who had become sick and 
tired of seeing the trade drift towards ruin. After 
the positions I have held, there can, as you know, 
be no office in the cotton world that I can aspire 
to, and I should never have stepped in now had 
I consulted my own inclination. I have no wish 
to rob anyone of the position he occupies, but I 
am intensely concerned as to the future of the 
cotton trade, and ready to spare no effort to see 
its organisation restored to what it ought to be. 
Neither I nor those with whom I have worked 
so amicably during the past four or five months 
wish to harm the Federation in any way; all 
we desire is to see enterprise and energy in 
keeping with the times and equal to the demands 
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which changed conditions have imposed upon 
us. In short, we of the Provisional Emergency 
Cotton Committee claim to be as loyal as any 
there are in the Federation. 

But we are not here to deal with anything 
that may have happened in the past; as I have 
said before, our concern is with the present and 
the future, and in putting this great industry 
in the way not of temporary prosperity only, but 
of permanent prosperity. All I will say is this: 
I do not minimise the difficulties that have had 
to be faced in this crisis by the Federation, but 
I think you will agree that wise men in times 
like these would have been thankful for all the 
assistance they could have got, rather than 
taking an attitude of ignoring proffered help 
from those who have great interests and large 
experience in the trade. 


Having said this, let me turn to the business 
in hand. You are all wishful to know, no doubt, 
what we ourselves propose as a cure for our ills. 
We have, as you are aware, subscribed to the 
scheme for the stoppage of the mills for a fort- 
night, or whatever period may be necessary to 
rid ourselves of the surplus stocks of yarn that 
have for so long been preventing us from getting a 
fair price for our goods. But this, of course, is 
but a palliative. Our position will be little 
better if we go on afterwards producing more 
yarn than the state of trade calls for. What we 
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want to decide upon to-day is not only to reduce 
stocks, but to see that we do not have again to 
suffer at the hands of the weak seller. To avoid 
this we must set up some kind of board or com- 
mittee to gather statistics and set bounds of 
working which we must not pass. As you will 
readily see, this will involve some method being 
established to compel all concerned to observe 
the rules, for it is only by strict observance of 
rules on everybody’s part that we can hope to 
recover. If you look round at the trades which 
have been going through just the same sort of 
crisis as we are going through to-day, you will 
find that it is only by enforcing trade loyalty 
that they have been able to get what they 
wanted. The rubber, boot and shoe, iron and 
steel, pottery and other industries were all in 
danger of being submerged, but they have now 
got their heads above water again by a strict 
and rigid system of organisation. 


Now, there are many ways in which a trade 
may be disciplined. Personally, I should prefer 
a system such as we had during the last two 
years of the war, for in working hand in hand 
with the operatives we could not only guard 
against imposing hardship upon the workpeople, 
but we could make quite sure that there would 
be no backsliders among employers, as a threat 
to withdraw labour from non-subscribing firms 
would at all times be effective. 
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The method favoured by the Industrial 
Council was another way. That Council, it will 
be remembered, recommended that wherever 
three-quarters of an industry, masters and men, 
agreed upon any question which was for the 
good of the industry as a whole, the other 
quarter should, by legal enactment, be obliged 
to fall into line, This would not involve 
Government interference in the management of 
the industry, but would simply be a means of 
getting a backing which would bring  recalci- 
trants to reason. 


I am convinced that this method will yet have 
to be adopted by industry in this country, but 
as it is likely to take some time to get the 
principle established, and we are in want of a 
panacea which can be applied immediately, we 
shall be obliged to adopt—temporarily, at all 
events—some such system as that in which I took 
a leading part in introducing into the linen bleach- 
ing trade of Scotland and Northern Ireland some 
years ago, and which saved that trade from bank- 
ruptcy. Owing to a cut-throat competition, the 
trade mentioned was ina parlous state, but once we 
got the masters united and fines imposed heavy 
enough to act as a wholesome deterrent, the 
trade began to revive at once, and has never since 
looked behind. Some of the fines ran to £2,000, 
and we had inspectors who went round to see 
that the regulations were not infringed. 
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I am aware, of course, that the linen bleachers 
are but a comparatively small body, and that it 
may be argued that the difficulties to contend 
against are infinitely greater in the cotton 
industry, but it has to be remembered that the 
system of fining was the one adopted by the 
Cotton Control Board, and that as it has already 
been used effectively in the cotton trade, it could, 
with modification, be used again. 

The suggestion is made, also, that after stocks 
have been cut down to the normal, directors should 
instruct salesmen to take no order at less than 
cost price. This is excellent if it could be relied 
upon, but if an order of this kind only were 
required we should have no _ necessity for 
abnormal action to be taken at all. It is plain, 
I think, especially following upon the experience 
we had in the days of the Cotton Control Board, 
that such regulations as we adopt will have to 
be accompanied by means of carrying those 
regulations into operation. 


That we must come to some effective decision, 
and that quickly, is plain. We cannot go on 
with our “* less-loss-to-run-than-stop ’’ policy and 
a simple trustfulness in the future. We must 
have something more tangible than hope to live 
upon. Better in every way to make the 
necessary loss at once, and get down to a solid 
business basis. Shareholders have become 
exasperated beyond measure at the way capital 
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is being given away, and directors (although I 
am sure they have been doing their best in very 
difficult times) will have to adopt a co-operative 
rather than a competitive means of ending their 
troubles. 

We may all have our own ideas as to what is 
the cause of these troubles—for my own part, I 
contend that we are suffering from the war’s 
effects, just as surely as we were when our 
soldiers were fighting, and that we have the 
same need of the Control Board that we had 
then—but on one thing we ought to be agreed, 
and that is, that we spinners will no longer 
continue to be the scapegoat for the whole 
industry. Apart from the manufacturing section, 
which, I fear, is very little better off than the 
spinning at the present time, the other sections 
right away through from those who handle the 
raw material to the last finishing process, are by 
no means doing badly, even with the present 
volume of trade, and it is against all reason that 
spinners should continue to make the sacrifices 
they are doing. 


But I may say that I have no hope of a 
permanent success unless we get some kind of 
advisory body that will take in both Capital and 
Labour and do what is the best for the welfare 
of all. It is unreasonable to expect that the 
operatives shall be used to improve the position 
of Capital, and receive no compensation for their 
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services. We cannot ask them to come to our 
aid in certain cases and then ignore them at a 
time like the present, 

Besides, we want an advisory body, such as I 
have suggested, not only to put our domestic 
matters to rights, but to watch over the larger 
and wider interests of the trade. The cotton 
industry of England is liable to all kinds of 
world vicissitudes over which we have no control, 
and we must have some means of regulating the 
industry to meet these varying contingencies. At 
present, when India or China fails us—it may be 
through a famine in the one country or a revolu- 
tion in the other—we do not scientifically curtail 
our production, but go on making goods and 
scramble for such markets as may be left in the 
Near East, in South America or in other parts 
of the world. The result is that competition 
becomes so great in these smaller markets that 
all are rendered bad together, and the trade 
begins to lose money fast. 


What we want is a scheme where we can make 
allowances for what is coming, and work the 
industry as a whole, that part which is profitable 
helping those employers and operatives who are 
unfortunate for the time being. The scheme 
would thus benefit everybody in turn, and we 
should get a steady trade and not have the 
unhealthy booms and devastating slumps we 
have at present. 
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In conclusion, my contentions are :— 


(1) That we must act, and act promptly, to 
save the industry; 

(2) That we must have such a stoppage, or 
series of stoppages, as will rid us of our 
surplus stocks of yarn; 

(3) That we must find some means at once to 
prevent us from dropping back into the 
rut into which we have fallen during the 
past two and a half years; 

(4) That we must take into consideration the 
position of the operatives in anything that 
we do; 

(5) And that we must, if we are to bring a 
lasting success to the industry, have an 
advisory body, consisting of spinners, 
manufacturers and operatives, to deal not 
only .with our domestic affairs, but to 
watch over the larger and wider interests 
of the trade. 


Mr. J. W. Lomax moved a vote of thanks to 
Sir Charles Macara for presiding. Sir Charles, 
he said, had that afternoon set them all a very 
fine example. It was a remarkable thing to find 
a man of their chairman’s years still battling on 
the side of the trade, and coming forward at a 
crisis like the present to do everything he could 
to serve the industry. It was an example that 
all they as younger men ought to take to heart. 
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Proceeding, Mr. Lomax said that as one repre- 
senting a large interest in the cotton spinning 
trade, he protested strongly against anyone 
coming to that meeting and suggesting that the 
members of the Provisional Emergency Cotton 
Committee were lacking in loyalty to the Masters’ 
Federation. (‘‘ Hear, hear.’’) What had the 
Committee done? It had simply come forward 
to make suggestions which it thought would help 
the American section of the trade. Was that not 
necessary? They all knew that it was necessary, 
vitally necessary, and the same thing would have 
to be done for the Egyptian section if the present 
occupation of the Ruhr continued much longer. 
He would remind critics that for months past the 
members of the Provisional Emergency Cotton 
Committee had at great personal sacrifice and 
discomfort been attending meetings with the sole 
object of trying to bring prosperity to the cotton 
spinning trade, and for any gentleman to come 
to a meeting and insinuate that the Committee by 
so doing had shown disloyalty to the Federation, 
was to display not only ignorance of what had 
taken place but base ingratitude for what the 
Committee had tried to do for the trade. He 
protested most emphatically against such a 
charge. 

The motion was seconded, and carried with 
acclamation. 


Sir CHARLES MacaraA: Well, gentlemen, I 
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sincerely thank you for the encouragement you 
have given to my colleagues and myself to-day. 
I can assure you that there is not one of us who 
is not loyal to the Masters’ Federation. You will 
remember that I was at the head of that Federa- 
tion for 21 years, and also for 11 years at the 
head of the International Federation, and you 
will understand from this that I am the last man 
in the world to try and injure a body of 
employers the like of which does not exist in the 
world to-day. And I think that people who 
have taken such a part in building up and 
guiding the affairs of a Federation such as we 
have may surely take the liberty of coming for- 
ward to offer our advice at a crisis like the present. 


I contend that if the Government had in war- 
time been ready to accept the advice of those who 
understood the cotton industry, in the matter of 
handling the cotton crop of the world, and had 
also made use of the Industrial Council, a 
scheme originated in Lancashire, which was 
ready to hand, we should have come out on top 
in the middle of 1915. We are suffering now 
from the mishandling of the raw material which 
took place at that time. Fancy cotton, which 
fell to 4d. a pound, going up to 45d. a pound, 
thus increasing the cotton crop of the world by 
no less a sum than £1,000,000,000! How is it 
possible, with such an enhancement of the cost in 
the raw material for their clothing, for the 
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hundreds of millions of India and China to 
purchase their normal amount at the present 
time? This increased cost could have been 
greatly reduced had the advice been taken 
at the outbreak of the war of those who knew the 
question from the practical standpoint. 

Now, gentlemen, I have come forward with the 
utmost loyalty to that body which I led for so 
many years to give the trade the benefit of my 
experience and to help to bring round this vast 
industry—an industry whose exports in 1920 
represented a value of £400,000,000, and which 
if anything went wrong with it, would cause this 
country to sink into a third-rate power. This 
industry is one of the wonders of the world. It 
has had the benefit of the greatest inventors and 
the most skilful of workers, and though we have 
magnanimously allowed our machinery to be 
shipped to every part of the world, we are more 
powerful than ever. In the ten years before the 
war we were able so to extend our trade as to 
justify us in putting down more spindles than 
Germany had been able to instal in a hundred 
years, or India, China and Japan have altogether 
at the present time. 

L say, and say with confidence, that once we put 
our affairs in order we have nothing to fear as to 
the future. If we will stand together and manage 
the industry as an industry and not in the 
interests of individuals, everything will be well. 
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What we want is a united industry. One mill— 
or twenty mills for that matter—is but a fly on 
the chariot wheel, and we can do nothing except 
by united action, and by taking into consideration 
our workpeople. The cotton trade, it should be 
remembered, does not belong to the employers, it 
belongs to the operatives as well. We have the 
finest operatives and the cheapest machinery, and 
there is nothing that can take Lancashire’s great 
industry away from her except lack of vision and 
lack of organisation. 
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HINDRANCES TO REVIVING TRADE.* 


SincE I last wrote to 7 he Nineteenth Century 
and After, | am happy to say that a distinct 
change has come over the industrial situation. 
and that we appear now to have reached a 
point at which we can look forward with 
confidence to seeing the trade of the country 
prosper once more; although it is not to be 
expected that we can, even if we so desired, 
have a return to those feverish conditions 
which characterised the latter half of 1919 
and the beginning of 1920. 

The year that has passed has been one of 
great anxiety, for most of us have been 
engaged in making those inevitable read- 
justments which had to precede the re-estab- 
lishment of industry on solid foundations— 
readjustments which ought tu have followed 
immediately upon the cessation of hostilities, 
rather than after a boom period which 
aggravated the situation in a variety of ways, 
and made reconstruction a matter of supreme 
dificulty to all engaged in industry, and, it 
may be added, of no little danger to the 
safety of the State. 


* Reprinted by permission from “The Nineteenth Century 
and After,” July, 1922. 
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The gulfs which had to be bridged after 
the boom were naturally much wider than 
those which existed when the war came to an 
end—although Government recklessness and 
extravagance had done their best to make 
them at that time almost impassable; and 
when heads of industry faced the question of 
lowering costs of production and recapturing 
our foreign markets, they had before them a 
task which seemed well-nigh insurmountable. 
Labour, also, was fully conscious of the 
necessity of bringing things down to a more 
workable level, but was in little humour to 
make concessions while the cost of living 
remained at the height it was twelve months 
ago. So we had first of all the long and 
determined fight between the miners and the 
mineowners, the troubles with the railwaymen 
and transport workers, the strike in the 
cotton trade, and the disputes in the woollen 
and other industries, all these sections being 
in the melting pot at practically one and the 
same time; and when one after another of 
these wages difficulties had been smoothed 
out, and we had begun to think we were 
getting to the end of our troubles, danger 
loomed up in the engineering trade. Before 
the country had time to realise what was 
happening, close upon half a million men 
were locked out, and the quarrel seemed 
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likely in its consequences to affect as many 
more affiliated trades. 

On the face of it, the engineering dispute 
was one affecting the rights of the employers 
to manage their own concerns without inter- 
ference from the trade unions, but as a matter 
of fact it was, at the core, as much a wages 
question as any of the others. While the 
public have been led to believe that such 
matters as the working of overtime and the 
powers of the shop stewards were in question 
—matters which seemed to afford no justifi- 
cation for the stubborn attitude taken up by 
both sides—there is little doubt that at 
bottom the dispute was one affecting the 
displacement of skilled labour caused by the 
introduction of new machinery and new con- 
ditions in war time. The bringing in of 
women and semi-skilled men to assist in the 
making of munitions made it quite clear that 
there had been a great wastage of skilled 
labour going on in the workshops, and that 
the mere tending of machines could be safely 
left in the hands of those who had served 
much less time than seven years to their 
trade. If employers, therefore, were to gain 
their point, namely, that they were entitled 
to manage their shops as they pleased, the 
trade unions saw the prospect of many of 
their elder and more skilled members being 
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unemployed, and their places given to people 
who had served no apprenticeship whatever 
to engineering. 

One does not see how the temporary dis- 
placement of men by machinery can be 
avoided in the course of the evolution of 
trade, particularly as it is more necessary 
than ever that every advantage in the matter 
of economy should be taken if we are to 
compete successfully with our rivals abroad, 
but my contention all along has been that the 
question involved did not call for a lock-out. 
Such a matter as this was one eminently fitted 
to be dealt with by negotiation between the 
trade unions and employers’ federations 
while the men remained at work, and, failing 
an agreement, the case for each side might 
have been put before an impartial body of 
the most prominent men in the industrial 
world, such as were appointed when the 
Industrial Council came into being in 1911. 
It is by friendly exposition and deliberation 
that the great bulk of industrial quarrels are 
settled, and not by such extreme action as is 
involved in either strikes or lock-outs. 

If, therefore; we regard the engineering 
industry as simply passing through an evolu- 
tionary phase—a phase similar in many 
respects to that which cotton passed through 
at the time spinning and weaving by power 
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were begun, and which, though bringing 
about a ‘temporary displacement of labour, 
was in reality a godsend to the working 
classes—it must be admitted that the position 
in many of the other industries which have 
gone through troublous times has been caused 
either by the wanton tactics of unpractical 
politicians in war time, or by a singularly 
stupid State policy of interference with trade 
since the war was over. 

During the time hostilities were in progress 
trade was made enormously difficult by a 
wastrel prodigality which first drove the cost 
of living to an unwarrantable height and then 
sent wages careering after the mounting 
prices; and then when peace had been signed 
the Government seemed to do everything 
possible to hamper our home trade and inter- 
fere with the free movement of international 
exchange and barter. Not content with the 
drastic experiences the country had had of 
the effect which the partial stoppage of 
imports had upon prices in war time, our 
legislators must turn their energies to hinder- 
ing trade still further, and to putting all the 
obstacles that could be devised in the way of 
a free and natural revival of the country’s 
commerce. Just when the whole nation was 
crying aloud for the abolition of all restric- 
tions, in order that the wheels of industry 
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could be set into full motion again, oppor- 
tunity was taken to clap on protective tariffs, 
to hamper transactions with licences and 
impose hardships on commercial travellers 
going abroad, while to crown everything a 
fussy Postmaster-General did his best to 
prevent a firm with anything to sell communi- 
cating with those at all likely to buy. 

Not satisfied with harassing the manufac- 
turer and the merchant, the Government 
began to tinker with agriculture, the idea, no 
doubt, being to sweeten the agricultural 
labourer in view of a General Election. An 
industry dependent on sunshine and _ fine 
weather was to have fixed hours and no 
overtime; farm men, bad and good alike, 
were to have a flat rate of wages, and condi- 
tions were to be established such as ruled 
within the four walls of a factory. No matter 
what the time for milking cattle, or the 
necessity for getting 1n a field of hay or wheat, 
the farmer was to be bound down to hard and 
fast rules, and his industry could sink or 
swim as long as the farm labourer could be 
kept in good humour and his vote made safe. 
Previous to these pettifogging proposals 
farmers had been made to break up totally 
unsuitable land with the idea of making us 
independent of the foreign grower of wheat, 
forgetting that it is impossible to produce 
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cheap wheat in this country and that cheap 
wheat is indispensable for the feeding of our 
industrial millions. 

Fortunately, public opinion became too 
strong for the Agricultural Act, and it had 
to be scrapped, but one way and another the 
British farming industry has been so crippled 
by Government burdens and interference that 
nearly all engaged in it at the present time 
are making most serious losses. With wages 
of farm labourers twice as high as before the 
war, hours shorter, rates three times higher, 
machinery and other things largely increased 
in price, income tax payable on crops that 
were formerly exempt, and the price of pro- 
duce everywhere falling below the cost of 
production, it will be seen in what a plight 
the farmer finds himself. Here and there a 
small holding run by a man and the members 
of his own family may be making ends meet, 
but anyone who has to engage outside labour 
and pay the big prices for fertilisers and other 
things which intensive cultivation calls for 
most assuredly cannot make a profit under 
present conditions. 

This “intensive cultivation” idea is very 
popular with writers to the Press who live in 
cities and only make their acquaintance with 
the country when on holiday, but they have 
never yet proved (1) that we could grow our 
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own food in this country even in the most 
favourable circumstances, and (2) that it 
could be grown without involving serious 
loss, if not ruin, to all concerned in the 
industry. What I contend is that, if it were 
possible at all to grow our own food here, it 
can be infinitely better done and more 
cheaply in countries with a more suitable 
climate ; while it is necessary that it should 
be done in foreign countries if we are to get 
a return for the products of. British manu- 
facture. It is the meat, milk, butter, cheese, 
eggs, bacon, poultry, fruit and other home- 
grown produce that the millions in our big 
towns and cities require from the English 
farmer, leaving the wheat growing to people 
abroad, who can grow it better and more 
cheaply and take our manufactured goods in 
return. As to the second question, it may be 
said at once that if production of wheat in 
this country is to mean a loss to those pro- 
ducing it—and I say it is impossible to avoid 
it—then it is of no use whatever wasting time 
considering the matter, for no man will go on 
growing anything if it is to involve him in 
a continual loss. 

The position in this matter of wheat grow- 
ing in England is analogous to that of cotton 
growing in America, where at the present 
time we see a tendency all over the Southern 
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States to restrict cultivation owing to the fact 
that the price of raw cotton, although nearly 
double what it was in the days before the war, 
is still unremunerative to the planter. Where 
the apathy and mismanagement of spinners 
and manufacturers will land us in this matter 
of cotton no one can say, but we are getting 
nearer and nearer the danger point at which 
the production of the world’s clothing and 
the welfare of many millions of workers will 
be in jeopardy. 

This is a matter, however, which concerns 
my own trade more particularly, and calls 
for separate and more detailed treatment. 
What I wish to emphasise at the moment is 
the manner in which the British Government 
is throwing grit into the wheels of industry 
and preventing the smooth and rapid running 
of the whole industrial machine. The most 
flagrant examples of th’s stultifying and 
reactionary policy is to be found in such 
measures as the Safeguarding of Industries 
Act and the Dyestuffs Restriction Act, both 
of which are doing incalculable harm to the 
trade of this country. A score of reasons 
could be given for the abolition of the first 
named, and textile manufacturers could give 
quite as many for the scrapping of the other. 
I quite fail to see, so far as the Dyestuffs Act 
is concerned, that our principal manufactur- 
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ing industries should be penalised by the 
Government because private enterprise in 
this country lost the initiative in the matter 
of the production of dyes; rather is it for the 
makers of dyes to exert themselves to regain 
lost ground, allowing the market to remain 
free and unfettered in the meantime. I 
know it will be argued that this would be an 
uphill and costly struggle, but the country 
that found the brains to invent aniline dyes 
in the first instance, and later on assisted to 
produce them in Germany, could, I feel sure, 
make a good showing even without the State 
spoon-feeding that is going on at present. 
We did it in laboratory ware and other things 
which had passed almost entirely into the 
hands of the Germans, and why not in dyes? 

One could understand the anxiety of the 
people who call so loudly for the protection 
of British-made dyes if the prices we are 
called upon to pay by makers on the Con- 
tinent of Europe were extortionate and 
prohibitive. There was, however, an illu- 
minating comparison made between British 
and German dyes in the House of Commons 
recently. Sir William Barton, during a 
discussion on this vexed question, cited 
the case of a firm in this country that had 
applied to the licensing committee for a 
licence to import 300 lbs. of a certain dye, 
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and was told that a licence could not be 
issued as an English firm made the same dye. 
The people who required the dye applied to 
the English firm for samples, and on a test 
being made it was found not only that the 
English dye was Io per cent. weaker than 
the “foreign make and would not stand wash- 
ing or the action of the air to anything like 
the same extent, but that the English-made 
stuff was three times higher in price than the 
quality which could be got from Germany or 
Switzerland. The price of the foreign dye 
was 5s. a pound and the English firm was 
asking 16s. a pound. 

Is it any wonder that we are having 
difficulty in restoring trade when we have 
such handicaps as these to face? Dyes in 
the cotton, woollen, silk, and other trades are 
a very important item, and if this item is to 
be both expensive and inferior we are going 
to lose much of the advantage we have gained 
by our acknowledged superiority as spinners 
and weavers. Not only will quality and 
price suffer in competition with our rivals in 
many classes of goods, but we shall, by 
maintaining privileged interests of this kind, 
be doing a great disservice to the workers 
engaged in the various textile industries of 
this country. It is a short-sighted policy 
from every point of view, for as dye-making 
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is a trade which employs but a small number, 
comparatively, we are, for the benefit of a 
few thousands, injuring industries which 
employ millions of our people. At all events, 
I contend that the resuscitation of the dyes 
industry in this country is largely an affair 
for the textile and other trades which use 
these dyes, and if these industries have not 
sufficient interest in restoring at their own 
expense and for their own benefit the trade 
filched from us by the foreigner, it is no duty 
of the Government to revive it at the expense 
of the whole community. 

Besides, we have to remember that neither 
one man nor one nation can excel in every- 
thing, and if the Germans can produce dyes 
better and cheaper than we can, it is to their 
credit, and may be to our interest, that they 
should continue to do so. I am not, of 
course, admitting that they can, if we set 
about the matter in the right way, but at least 
we ought not to cut off our noses to spite our 
faces either in this or.any other matter. The 
cry that it is a key industry which should 
never again be allowed to be so far neglected 
as to leave us at the mercy of a possible 
enemy impresses me little; if we, an island 
dependent for nearly all the necessaries of 
life and industry upon foreign countries, are 
to adopt this attitude, our existence will be a 
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perpetual nightmare. We have to remember 
always that the countries from whom we 
obtain our necessaries need us as much as 
we need them, and that if we are to enter 
upon all our transactions with the fear of war 
before our eyes we shall run the risk of 
creating such an atmosphere of distrust and 
suspicion that what we are most anxious to 
avoid may eventually take the shape of 
reality. To foster the policy of mutual trust, 
inaugurated at Washington at the Inter- 
national Conference, is what ought to be our 
aim, as well as to seek by every means in 
our power to put an end to the foolish com- 
petition which has been going on for so long 
to get the better of each other by force and 
diplomatic duplicity. The great lesson of 
interdependence has not yet been learned— 
interdependence, that is, in all the arts of 
peace, and an utter abhorrence of all that 
stirs up strife and keeps men’s thoughts 
turned in the direction of the outworn creeds 
of a benighted medizvalism. 

Always and everywhere we have been met 
by a curiously unbusinesslike policy with 
regard to trade. Instead of taking ‘freedom’ 
for their maxim the politicians have taken 
‘restriction, and many of those who might 
have been expected to know better have 
taken the reactionary rather than the bold and 
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generous course whenever difficulties in 
administration have arisen. Take the con- 
duct of our postal business as an example. 
When Mr. Kellaway found himself faced 
with the prospect of a deficit—or shall we 
say that when he thought there might possibly 
be a deficit, for his fears were never realised 
—he began, not to popularise the depart- 
ments within his control, but to lop off or 
harass by heavier costs many of the G.P.O. 
services of the country. Instead of encour- 
aging people to use the Post Office more, 
and at the same time facilitating trade at a 
period when it required all the help it could 
get, he set to work in the opposite direction, 
doing an enormous amount of harm to those 
businesses which depend so largely on the 
mail for the movement of their goods. Any 
little surpluses he gained here and there for 
his own department were thrown away 
twenty times over in the injury done to trade 
generally, while the losses which must have 
occurred to the printing and stationery trades 
alone must have far exceeded any saving 
made. ‘This is not to mention the inconve- 
nience to those in business, especially in the 
North, where the real work of the country is 
done, by the abolition of the Sunday post, 
nor the irritation caused by the introduction 
of such things as the ludicrous five-word post- 
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card regulation, which must have cost much 
more than it was worth in wages for super- 
vision. 


What Mr. Kellaway and those in the same 
office ought to keep before themselves con- 
tinually is the lesson inculcated by Sir 
Rowland Hill, whose penny post was the best 
business proposition the Post Office ever 
introduced. Now, of course, Mr. Kellaway 
is seeking to pose as a benefactor by taking 
off many of the restrictions and charges which 
ought never to have been put on; instead of 
praise he should be saddled with blame for 
having done trade a particularly bad turn at 
a moment when it needed all the help and 
sustenance it could get. 


The wrong-headed policy to which I refer 
is unfortunately not confined to the conduct 
of our postal affairs. Those responsible for 
the control of our railway, transport, and 
other services have all sought salvation in 
the direction of heaping up their charges— 
increases which have had to be borne by a 
community struggling to rid itself of the 
heavy incubus of war. Indeed, the stamp of 
the unpractical person has been on every- 
thing, and the Government have been the 
worst offenders of all. All along, too, they 
have been sinning against the light, for they 
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have had within call men of affairs and 
practical experience who could have given 
them invaluable aid. It is astonishing that 
no use has been made of this splendid reserve, 
for they would have been saved from endless 
errors and the country from a great part of 
its burden of debt. Both during and since 
the war the captains of industry and shrewd 
leaders of Labour have stood ready, but their 
services, for some inexplicable reason, have 
not been utilised. Especially would such a 
body of men as constituted the Industrial 
Council have been invaluable in dealing with 
the many deadlocks which have occurred 
during the period of Reconstruction, while it 
may be said with assurance that had such a 
one of reference been in existence during 
the war—or at least in session, for it has 
never been dissolved since it was formed by 
the Government in 1911—we should never 
have found Capital and Labour in such 
antagonistic positions as we did when we had 
to begin to remodel industry in 1918. 

That we have a jealous officialism to thank 
for this misuse of its opportunities is beyond 
doubtse lishaye =the. best of reasons, for 
believing that many leaders of both the 
employers and the men are in favour of the 
scheme adopted by the Government on my 
recommendation. During the engineering 
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lock-out a well-known trade union leader 
wrote to me Saying :— 


You will be pleased to learn that I have 
always recognised that the public interest 
is greater than the interests of either of the 
parties directly concerned in these disputes, 
and that from the beginning of the trouble 
in the engineering and shipbuilding indus- 
tries I have advocated the setting up of a 
court to ascertain the facts relative to these 
disputes, and to issue a report, which we 
on our side have always been willing to 
abide by. We, therefore, welcome any 
support for such a means of settling the 
pending disputes. 


I am glad to see, too, that Mr. Clynes and 
other well-known public men are again 
calling for the establishment of a ‘ Parlia- 
ment of Industry,’ and that public opinion is 
crystallising in favour of a permanent body 
of experienced and practical men to deal 
with disputes. This demand is something 
quite apart from that which is being made for 
recognition of certain official and non-official 
bodies now in existence, who nibble at these 
questions but accomplish nothing of real 

value. With all the Whitley Councils and 
industrial courts and leagues, I maintain that 
none is so competent to deal with these 
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Labour questions as the original body, an 
influential and authoritative organisation con- 
sisting of thirteen men on each side who held 
or had held important positions in connection 
with the great staple industries of the coun- 
try. 

As many people have been misled into 
thinking that the new councils and courts 
have provided all the help the Government 
needed in dealing with industrial matters, it 
would be as well, perhaps, to explain what 
these bodies are, and what are their relative 
functions. What are called ‘ Whitley Coun- 
cils’ are simply organisations applying to the 
lesser industries, similar to those which had 
been in existence for years previously in 
many of the staple industries of the country. 
In the cotton trade we had a Brooklands 
Agreement which covered all the objects of 
the Whitley Councils, and other staple 
industries had adequate arrangements for 
dealing with matters affecting their own 
internal affairs. 

The Industrial Council was something 
quite different. It was a body appointed by 
the Government in 1911 for dealing with 
deadlocks in disputes, a body before which 
the best advocates of each side could appear 
and state their case, and from which a verdict 
could be obtained which would give the 

13 
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public a clear idea as to which party was in 
the right and which in the wrong. 

The bodies set up by the Industrial Courts 
Act were impossible from the start, as they 
were preponderatingly bureaucratic, and quite 
unacceptable to practical men. 


It matters little to me what one calls the 
body of men [ have in mind for this work. 
It is the principle with which I am concerned. 
f am quite willing that it should be a 
‘Parliament of Industry’ if only it will do 
the work asked for and put an end to the 
frightful losses we are sustaining through 
dislocation of trade. It is plain that we can 
expect nothing from the politicians. They 
are too busy playing to the gallery—using 
their publicity bureaux and skilfully en- 
gineered ‘ popular demonstrations’ to create 
the right atmosphere for the time the polling 
booths open. 


In the sphere of industry, indeed, the 
Government have behaved all along as 
though bewitched. They would take the 
advice of none who knew. The less an 
official was informed about a subject, the 
more capable he seemed in the eyes of the 
Government to deal with that particular 
matter. That this state of things should 
exist can hardly be wondered at when one 
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remembers how little taste the Premier him- 
self has for technical detail, and when a 
leader like Mr. Chamberlain is found com- 
mitting himself to the extraordinary doctrine 
that Britain’s export trade is merely the 
surplus of home trade! 


“I will tell you [said Sir William Barton, 
the member for Oldham, in a speech at 
Newcastle recently], after twelve years of 
parliamentary experience, that the three or 
four men who mainly shape legislation at 
the present time have not, combined, the 
knowledge of trade and industry or of 
principles of economics which are pos- 
sessed by nine out of every ten of the men 
who manufacture or carry on any large 
undertaking.” 


Lord Inchcape put the whole matter very 
cogently in an address he delivered last 
month to the members of the Dundee Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He said':— 


‘““T say that the proper and only func- 
tions of a Government are to maintain law 
and order within the country, to provide 
adequate defence, to exercise the most 
rigid economy in every department of the 
State, to tax all sections of the community 
fairly and only sufficiently to meet really 
requisite expenditure, to encourage thrift 
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and saving, to avoid interfering in labour 
disputes, and to leave the trade of the 
country severely alone. If our own 
Government will do this I feel satished we 
shall recover before very long from the 
dreadful effects of the greatest war in 
history.” 


With Lord Inchcape I am in entire agree- 
ment, but I am afraid that what is asked for 
is totally beyond a Government which has 
shown such great recklessness, extravagance, 
and mismanagement in the past. Although 
three and a half years have gone by since the 
signing of the Armistice, there has been little 
done to satisfy the country that the Govern- 
ment is in earnest in the matter of economy. 
Many of the services are still on a war foot- 
ing, and money is being poured out like water 
on every side. Only the other day the 
cotton merchants and brokers of Liverpool 
addressed a letter to the Solicitor-General, 
who represents them in Parliament, pointing 
out how gravely disturbed were the business 
community at the magnitude of the expendi- 
ture in the coming year, and that they were 
far from satished that the Government were 
making a serious attempt to give practical 
examples in economy by cutting down the 
estimates of the departments, which are 
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considerably in excess of what the country 
can at present afford. They considered that 
the personnel of the Government depart- 
ments should be cut down by 20 per cent., 
and other steps taken to get back to some- 
thing like a pre-war establishment. When 
one finds from the official figures that the net 
expenditure on the Civil Services to-day is 
over £260,000,000 more than in the year 
before the war, and that 427,000,000 is still 
being paid by the Civil Service and Revenue 
Departments in war bonuses, it is surely time 
to protest. In spite of everything, too, the 
Government’s military adventures in the 
Middle East go on, and the taxpayers’ money 
is being dissipated in a thousand mad and 
useless ways. 

One could have no better instance of the 
blight which has come upon everything the 
Government has touched than is found in 
the conditions attending the mining industry, 
which, through mishandling during the war, 
finds itself to-day in a most disastrous 
position. At the moment the miner is worse 
off than he was before the war, and though 
his position will improve as trade generally 
improves, something will have to be done to 
remove his present discontent. Otherwise 
action will take the place of protests, and we 
shall have another stoppage in the coal trade. 
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It is plain that the men cannot live on the 
wages they are receiving at present, and I 
would suggest as a way out of the difficulty 
that the industry should adopt such a scheme 
as we had in operation in the cotton trade 
during the war. Then, the cotton industry 
was managed as an industry, and not in the 
interests of individual concerns. It being 
found impossible to run more than half the 
machinery in the mills, a levy was made on 
all running machinery for the compensation 
of all employers who were forced to stop, 
and at the same time a fund was established 
from which compensation was paid to all 
unemployed workers. The scheme, adminis- 
tered by a Cotton Control Board, worked 
admirably, and opened people’s eyes as to 
what could be done in running industries as 
industries. 

Herein, I believe, lies a solution of many 
of our troubles, and particularly does it offer 
a way out in the matter of unemployment 
doles and health insurance. Some day, I 
hope, these two matters will be taken out of 
the hands of the State and administered by 
industries themselves. If we could do this, 
both would be handled much more efficiently 
and economically than at present. 

It is curious to note that while there is this 
seething discontent among the miners, Mr. 
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Frank Hodges, their able Federation Secre- 
tary, is busy furthering a scheme for a ten 
years’ industrial peace, to run concurrently 
with a ten years’ holiday in armament build- 
ing. It is a splendid idea if only one can 
find a way, and it can be depended upon that 
no great upheaval will happen to bring one’s 
best-laid schemes to naught. Personally, I 
can see no way of securing peace over such 
an extended period except by means of a 
well-managed profit-sharing scheme—such, 
indeed, as we put into operation in the cotton 
trade soon after the Brooklands Agreement 
was signed, but which has been in abeyance 
during and since the war. I am a great 
believer in workers having a share in the 
prosperity of industry, but I think, after 
reasonable allowance has been made for 
fluctuations in the cost of living, that this 
share should be given not so much in wages 
as in the form of an interest in the industries 
in which the workers are engaged. ‘This 
could be done in the form of a bonus, to have 
the security of loan capital, with perhaps a 
better return than is paid to ordinary loan. 
In this way the workers would assist in find- 
ing the capital to run the industries in which 
they are employed, and their leaders would 
as a consequence have a right to a share in 
the control of the industries. This system 
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would give a stimulus to employees to do 
their best while at work, and give them a 
personal interest and security they never 
before enjoyed. 

An example of how beneficial this scheme 
could be made was provided at the time of 
the last boom. The cotton operatives, after 
having had full compensation for the extra 
cost of living, applied for a share in the then 
prosperous state of the industry. They were 
granted a 30 per cent. increase, or what 
amounted to a six shillings in the pound 
advance. I begged of them at the time to 
take up this share in prosperity as a monetary 
interest in the industry in which they were 
employed instead of in weekly wages. Had 
this been done, I calculate they would now 
have many millions invested in the industry 
in its various departments, instead of which, 
I am afraid, the money was squandered and 
dissipated without any real or lasting benefit. 

As I am writing, early in June, I notice 
foat Mire ieel. Brownlie, the President of the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union, is, with 
great courage, recommending the members 
of the union to accept the employers’ terms, 
which entail considerable concessions, and to 
return to work. I hope this recommendation 
will be responded to. The prolonged stop- 


page of the engineering industry has un- 
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doubtedly contributed seriously to the grave 
position of the miners and the slowness with 
which the textile industries are recovering. 
Had it not been for the engineering lock-out 
the consumption of coal would have been 
very much larger in all the other staple indus- 
tries. I sincerely trust that steps will be 
taken at once to investigate any causes of 
grievance that may remain, so that they may 
be removed and no feeling of rancour left. 
We cannot declare too emphatically that a 
prolonged stoppage in any of our great staple 
industries seriously affects all the others, and 
indeed the whole community. 

Granted a feeling of satisfaction Wad 
security among workpeople and an absence 
of State interference, I believe we should do 
well, for there is no doubt that industrial 
affairs generally are improving, and condi- 
tions are returning, slowly perhaps but surely, 
that are bound to make for the happiness and 
prosperity of the people of this country. 


THE FUTURE OF COTTON 


THE*CASE FOR THE PLANTER 


SHORT-SIGHTED POLICY OF THE WORLD’S SPINNERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS. 


In a letter I have received from my esteemed 
friend, Mr. Harvie Jordan, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Association, dealing with the present 
unsatisfactory condition of things in the cotton- 
growing area of the Southern States, I find a request 
that I should “‘ express the attitude of the spinning 
industry regarding the payment of a price for 
cotton that will enable growers to produce the staple 
on a basis of cost, plus a reasonable profit.’ 

I should be very glad to be able to do so, but 
unfortunately I do not yet find that enlightened 
opinion abroad which will allow me to say that the 
cotton trade has begun to view our supremely 
important industry in a comprehensive way—that 
it has begun to take into account not merely the 
question and cost of the production of yarn and 
cloth, but how it must ensure for the future a full 
and in every way adequate supply of the raw 
material. 

It is an extraordinary thing how indifferent the 
people engaged in the manufacture of cotton are to 


* Reprinted from “Cotton News,” Lexington, U.S.A., June 
15th, 1922. 
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their welfare in this matter. On this question in 
particular I have for very many years, but more 
especially since the war, carried on a very large 
propaganda work, and I have never ceased to put 
before the spinners of the world the absolute neces- 
sity of seeing that a price is paid to the grower of 
cotton that will remunerate him for his labour and 
enterprise. 

How is it possible to secure present and future 
supplies otherwise? One would think that it would 
be the first concern of anyone engaged in business 
to see that his raw material was placed beyond the 
possibility of doubt, but somehow those who spin 
and manufacture cotton seem to have little or no 
anxiety as to the supplies upon which the whole of 
their existence depends. Possibly the regularity 
with which cotton has year by year come to hand 
when required has lulled them into a sense of 
security, or maybe the fact that most of the raw 
material is grown so far away from the places where 
it is manufactured that it induces a feeling of uncon- 
cern. At all events, this fatal indifference or inertia 
exists, and I see nothing but some great upheaval 
that is likely to bring people to their senses. Some 
day the desire to obtain cotton at under cost price 
will result in a condition of things such as we had 
in the sixties of last century, and again in 1903-4, 
when the Lancashire mills and those of the rest of 
Europe had for twelve months to curtail their pro- 
duction by one-third, and employers had to play 
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Providence to their workpeople by spreading wages 
over the whole of the twelve months, instead of 
paying full wages for eight months and none at all 
for four. Then, perhaps, even the most selfish and 
short-sighted will begin to take notice. 

What has been my object all along is to wake up 
our people in time, and to make them see what a 
catastrophe it would be both for themselves and the 
world in general if the wherewithal for our most 
important manufacturing industry was not forth- 
coming. 

I am by nature neither a pessimist nor an alarmist, 
but the state of things existing in the cotton fields 
of America at the present time must give rise to the 
gravest anxiety in the mind of anyone who has the 
welfare of his trade and his fellowmen at heart. Mr. 
Harvie Jordan, whose word can be relied upon 
entirely, tells a story of what he has seen on a 
personal tour of the cotton-producing States that is 
calculated to bring not only British spinners, but 
those of every other cotton manufacturing country, 
to a vivid realisation of the position of things. Not 
only is the boll weevil menace a terrible reality, but 
_ the result of the drastic deflation in the market value 
of staple farm products has brought farmers in the 
South to the verge of ruin. 

The losses on the two crops of cotton produced 
in 1920 and 1921 are conservatively estimated at 
$2,300,000,000, and on the top of this thousands of 
negro tenants, share-croppers and labourers are 
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leaving’ the cotton fields and moving to industrial 
centres as the result of their inability to cope with 
the changed conditions resulting from the cotton 
boll weevil menace. Indeed, the whole situation is 
changing in the Southern States, and if capital and 
labour are not forthcoming for a more intensive and 
naturally more costly system of cultivation the 
outlook is very black indeed. 

‘* Our efforts are to produce the crop as econo- 
mically as possible,’’ says Mr. Harvie Jordan, “* but 
it cannot be sold for less than the cost of produc- 
tion and the industry maintained in this country.”’ 

These are serious and weighty words, and ought 
to go home to every cotton spinner and manufac- 
turer in the world. For the question arises, if 
America is obliged to go out of business as a cotton 
producer, where is the world in future to get its 
supplies ? 

It is clear, therefore, that we shall have, by hook 
or by crook, to get the spinners and manufacturers 
of the world to view this industry of cotton on 
comprehensive rather than on_ sectional lines; 
factory owners will have to be made to see that it 
is no use whatever to gloat over advantages gained 
to the detriment of the planters, and that they are 
only pursuing a foolish and suicidal policy to expect 
to make profits themselves while the planters make 
losses. It simply means that this stupid way of 
doing business will ultimately result in the planter 
going out of business, leaving the spinner and 
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manufacturer stranded high and dry. The planter 
will have to come to be regarded as of the same 
importance as any other person who touches cotton 
on its way to the draper’s counter, and his profits 
and rewards will have to be considered just as much 
as those of either spinner, manufacturer, finisher, 
merchant, middleman or shipper. All are indis- 
pensable to the production of the finished article, 
and all must be compensated sufficiently for the 
work they do. 

It is amazing that the planter is so little regarded, 
seeing that he is the basis of everything. If cotton 
could not be got, then none of us who spin and 
weave and finish would be wanted. What I have 
always contended in the numerous articles and 
books I have published out of an _ unrivalled 
experience of the cotton trade all over the world, 
is that we must regard cotton production and 
manufacture as one whole industry, and that we 
should always put in the forefront the proper 
remuneration of the cotton planter. The planter, 
of course, should be encouraged to avail himself of 
all modern appliances, scientific methods, and 
inventions, and to cultivate his land economically 
and to the greatest advantage, but when he has done 
this his enterprise should be fully acknowledged 
and appreciated. Especially should consideration 
be given at a time like the present, when the work 
of the planter is not only very costly but surrounded 
by extraordinary difficulty. 


14 
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| should like very much to see something done 
to intensify cultivation, believing as I do that it 
would be no difficult thing to double the yield of 
cotton in the fields of the Southern States of 
America. During my visit to Atlanta in 1907, | 
was presented with a case of cotton bolls of a 
description which it was estimated would have 
produced four bales from an acre. The average at 
that time was a third of a bale per acre, and it is 
probably less to-day. I quite admit that these bolls 
were exceptional, but they were an example of what 
can be done. 

I am inundated with correspondence from people 
who have read my articles on this and kindred 
questions which have appeared in British and 
American journals, and some of the writers have an 
idea that I personally can take over the whole of 
the cotton crop and deal with it. This, of course, is 
what no one man can do, but I shall never cease to 
try and educate the trade up to its duties and 
obligations in this matter of remunerating the cotton 
planter. How thoughtless and illogical are some 
of the men on the manufacturing side can be 
gathered by their attitude towards the British Cotton 
Growing Association. While they constantly show 
a total indifference as to whether the cotton they 
secure will pay for the growing, they show dis- 
satisfaction when the scale of development in cotton 
growing is below expectation. 

I have been uneasy about the cotton situation for 
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long enough. Had my advice been taken at the 
outbreak of the war, cotton would have been with- 
held from enemy countries and the war shortened 
by a good twelve months; and again, had a reserve 
of cotton been formed of the large surplus which 
existed at that time, we should not have had a fall 
in price of 4d. a pound owing to the glut, nor 
should we have seen identically the same cotton run 
up to 45d. a pound later on, and all the consequent 
chaos caused by prices of clothing soaring sky high 
and then being rushed down by an artificial and 
disastrous campaign of slump. 

It was my misfortune, however, to be defeated by 
the folly of the Government and the stupidity of 
the English Cotton Spinners’ Federation, the 
members of which thought of nothing beyond the 
immediate advantage of procuring a quantity of 
cheap cotton, and never paused to think that the 
planter might retaliate by reducing his acreage 
under cultivation and make. them regret their 
stupidity later on. The whole thing was a frightful 
mistake, and cost the country dear in a two years’ 
trade depression from which we are only just now 
emerging. 

My American friends, however, may rest assured 
that I shall continue to work wholeheartedly for a 
recognition of the full status of the planter, believ- 
ing as I do that it is not only to his own but to 
everybody’s interest in the cotton trade that his 
claims should have first consideration. 
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A PROPOSED WORLD AGRICULTURAL 
CONFERENCE 


Evidence is accumulating that America, as well as 
Lancashire, is becoming seriously alarmed as to the 
state of things in regard to the world’s supply of 
raw cotton, and scarcely a week passes that I am not 
appealed to for advice on one important matter or 
another relating to this vital question. 

My latest correspondent is Mr. J.S. Wannamaker, 
President of the American Cotton Association, who 
sends me a copy of a long letter he has addressed to 
the President of the United States, asking Mr. 
Harding to call an International Conference of 
““ statesmen, leading economists and thinkers’’ at 
Washington at the earliest possible date, to discuss 
the whole subject of agriculture as it affects all the 
countries of the world, and to consider, amongst 
other things, the question of dealing drastically and 
effectually with insect pests and plant diseases, 
especially as they affect ‘‘ America’s leading mone- 
tary staple crop, cotton.”’ 

In his covering letter, Mr. Wannamaker draws 
attention to certain changed conditions which now 
confront American cotton growers, and states that 
the widespread boll weevil. infestation is forcing 


“Reprinted from the “ Manchester Guardian,” August 5th, 1922. 
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cotton farmers to produce food crops on land which 
in past years they have planted with cotton. 

“Our only method now to maintain cotton 
production on a normal basis,’’ he says, ‘‘ is to teach 
the farmers to intensify the culture of cotton and 
thereby increase the yield of good quality cotton per 
acre, and by the intelligent use of poisons to control 
the weevil damage.”’ 

In this crusade, Mr. Wannamaker believes that 
the growers will be successful ultimately, but he 
warns the spinners and manufacturers of the world 
that ‘‘ the extra expense of producing cotton under 
boll weevil conditions must necessarily be recognised 
in the price of spot cotton by the consuming trade.”’ 

At present, the cotton growers of America are 
insisting upon the Crop Reporting Bureau furnish- 
ing accurate information three times a year (at the 
beginning of September, December and March) 
respecting tenderable and untenderable stocks of 
cotton in hand, and ascertaining the true percentage 
of abandoned cotton acreage. 

Mr. Wannamaker makes the statement that the 
average annual abandonment of cotton acreage after 
planting has been 1,200,000 acres since 1916, and 
adds, ‘‘ we feel certain the abandonment will be 
heavier this year due toa number of adverse circum- 
stances, such as unusual overflows, continued rains 
and heavy boll weevil infestation in many sections.” 

In the letter I have written in reply, I have 
informed Mr. Wannamaker that the remedy for the 
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depredations of the boll weevil is largely one to 
be brought about by the United States Government 
taking action and adopting the most stringent 
measures for the extermination of the pest—that, 
and the better education of the American farmer in 
the matter of intensive cultivation. The American 
Government cannot surely be indifferent to this 
question, if, as the appeal to President Harding 
states, cotton is the ‘‘leading monetary staple 
crop’ of the United States. 

But in any event, cotton we must have, for when 
trade again settles down, the world demand for raw 
cotton will continue to grow rapidly, as it did before 
the war. At present the cotton industry of the 
world is dependent upon the United States of 
America for five-eighths of its raw material, and 
unless the insufficient crops grown there are made 
good either by increased development in America 
or in other countries, the industry will be faced with 
disaster. This is a question of international 
importance, and provides a striking example of the 
interdependence of the nations of the world. 

With regard to the suggested conference on 
Agriculture, which would embrace many important 
questions affecting cotton, my reply is that while one 
is prepared to welcome any gathering which would 
lead to an international awakening on a subject so 
vital to the feeding and clothing of the world’s 
population the fact should not be overlooked that 
there is in existence already an organisation which 
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has for many. years been doing exactly the same 
kind of work that is now asked for, and that all the 
machinery is ready and to hand for making those 
investigations and deductions on an international 
scale that. the President of the American Cotton 
Association is anxious to have. I refer, of course, 
to the International Institute. of Agriculture in 
Rome. 

Would it not be to the general advantage to make 
use of the services of this well-established and fully- 
representative institution rather than to pander to 
the present day craze for creating and usurping the 
functions of one organisation after another ? 

The Institute of Agriculture has now 65 States 
‘represented in its service, and has carried on its 
duties, even during the Great War, with eminent 
success. Its Year-book is a marvel of completeness, 
and I venture to think that its statistics and 
deductions, gathered from practically every country 
on the globe, provides all the data and information 
necessary for carrying on great constructive work. 

I had much to do with the formation of the 
International Institute of Agriculture, although the 
credit for its inception is due to David Lubin, one 
of the most broad-minded and public-spirited men 
America ever produced. It was established on the 
lines of the International Cotton Federation, 
founded the year before the Institute came into 
being, and the two bodies have worked in the closest 
co-operation for the last 18 years. 
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While the one has concerned itself with gathering 
statistics and information respecting every branch 
of cotton growing, cotton spinning and cotton 
manufacturing, the other has been engaged mainly 
in collecting information respecting the world’s 
animal and vegetable products, prices ruling in the 
various markets, in giving warning of diseases 
breaking out in any section of the plant world, and 
in providing reliable forecasts of the world’s 
harvests and crops. 

The work of the two organisations has been 
invaluable, both as to the material results achieved 
and as regards the moral effect their transactions 
must have had upon international relations. I 
contended from the start that they had in them the 
germ of a true League of Nations, and had the two 
bodies had the help and influence of politicians 
both in this and other countries, the world would 
no doubt have been spared the clash of arms which 
has so disgraced humanity during the past decade. 
The bringing about of close friendship and 
harmony between those who provide the wherewithal 
to feed and clothe the nations, must eventually have 
produced a spirit altogether repugnant to that envy 
and hatred which inevitably leads to armed conflict. 
Had it not been for the politicians, we might have 
had, instead of a cruel and devastating war, a policy 
of *‘ peaceful penetration,’’ which in time would 
have had its effect on every country in the world. 
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FROM THE CONSUMERS’ STANDPOINT.* 


In a cable I have received from the Editor of the 
New York ‘‘ Journal of Commerce,’’ I have been 
asked to state how the present world upheaval 
affects the consumers of textile manufactures. Since 
receiving that request, which I respond to with 
pleasure, a General Election has taken place in 
Great Britain which will no doubt have a far- 
reaching effect upon all industrial matters, the 
welfare of the cotton trade included. Not only has 
England, but the whole of the world, expressed 
satisfaction that a stable Government with a work- 
ing majority has been returned, headed by one who 
has had a business career. Concurrently with the 
result arrived at in England, it is interesting to note 
that Germany is moving in the direction of forming 
a business Ministry, having requested a well-known 
leader of commerce to undertake the work of 
choosing a Cabinet. 


For the past fourteen years England has had two 
lawyer politicians at the helm, with a result which 
has been disastrous to the industrial policy of the 


* Written for the ‘Journal of Commerce,’ New York, 


December Ist, 1922, 
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country. It has been unfortunate that these unprac- 
tical men have had the choice of those who were 
called upon to be the heads of Departments, as the 
consequence has been that far too many professional 
politicians have been appointed, and the advice 
tendered by leaders of the staple industries, repre- 
senting both Capital and Labour, ignored. One 
does not wish to be considered as making a personal 
attack upon individuals—indeed, I am not and 
never have been a party politician—but at least it 
would be thought that wise men would, in a crisis, 
be grateful for the proffered help of those who could 
give the best and most practical advice. Yet we 
find that these lawyer politicians have consistently 
set aside the means at their disposal. A body was 
appointed by the Government in 1911, consisting of 
men holding the very highest positions in connexion 
with the organisations of Capital and Labour, for 
this very purpose of advising the Government in all 
the crises of industry, but they have not only not 
been called in in an advisory capacity, but any 
proposal made by members of that body individually 
have been treated in the most cavalier fashion. 
What the effect of this persistent ignoring of 
advice has meant to both the producer and consumer 
of cotton goods can be gathered from the stupen- 
dous blunder we had in 1914, when, with the largest 
cotton crop on record and enemy countries out of 
the market, the Government refused to take the 
advice of experts and allowed the wildest and most 
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disastrous fluctuations to take place in the prices of 
the raw material. 

The first great enhancement of prices to the 
consumer was brought about through the failure to 
handle properly the cotton crop at the outbreak of 
the war. The obvious thing to do was for the 
Governments of Great Britain and the United 
States to purchase the surplus and in the interests 
of their respective trading communities hold it for 
future requirements, but in this matter recommenda- 
tions were again ignored and disaster followed 
disaster. 

The first scare resulted in sending down American 
cotton from 73d. to 4d. per pound, involving every- 
one engaged in the industry, from the planter to 
the distributor, in serious losses. The loss of 
the American planters alone was estimated at 
490,000,000, and of course resulted in a great 
reduction in the production of raw cotton. And 
notwithstanding the reduction in consumption 
owing to the war, a scarcity was created later on 
which resulted in the same cotton which went down 
to 4d. ultimately rising to 45d. a pound. ‘This, at 
a low. estimate, raised the value of the cotton 
crop of the world by no less a sum than 
£1,000,000,000. On the top of this, coal was raised 
three or four times the pre-war cost, and everything 
else that entered into the manufacture of cotton was 
sent up in price. Then came an Excess Profits Tax 
which was largely brought about by enhanced 
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values, and which had a further effect of advancing 
the cost of textiles, no account being taken of what 
would happen when the inevitable slump came 
along. Then the workers, in order to meet the high 
cost of living, were bound to make demands for 
large increases of wages, which again added fuel to 
the flame. 

All these things, of course, had their effect upon 
the cotton industry, and with proper co-operation 
with practical men might have been largely avoided. 
Every rise in price pressed with greater and greater 
hardship not only upon those hundreds of millions 
of people in India, China and Japan, who looked to 
Lancashire to supply them with cheap clothing, but 
upon the large section of the community at home 
with fixed incomes who had no redress. 

By the time the war was over the prices of cotton 
goods were beyond all precedent, and the boom 
which followed the Armistice sent them soaring 
higher still. With the coming of the slump the 
cotton trade had to face an appalling situation. The 
export trade upon which England depends for so 
much of her employment was enormously reduced, 
and since the middle of 1920 there has been a 
continual struggle to get trade back to something 
like reasonable proportions. A stern fight it has 
been, calling for all the energy and resource of 
which the trade has been capable. Even yet we are 


not out of the wood, although some light is breaking 
through here and there. 
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Costs of production are being cut down in every 
way; reduction in the cost of living has allowed 
wages to be lowered, freights have been reduced, 
bleaching and finishing charges are coming down, 
and everything is being done to bring the buyer 
and seller of goods into better relation again. 

About 100 per cent. has been taken off the prices 
which ruled at the extreme period, but further 
reductions, though inevitable, must necessarily be 
slow. The world is not settling down very rapidly, 
and consumers, in any case, will have to make up 
their minds to pay a higher figure than formerly 
for all articles of cotton manufacture, seeing that 
wages and costs are still very high and that working 
hours in the mills have been substantially reduced. 
Added to this, of course, is the crushing burden of 
taxation the trade has to bear owing to depart- 
mental extravagance, a burden which can be to 
some extent appreciated when it is stated that the 
Civil Service Estimates, which, however, now com- 
prise items not formerly included under this head, 
are alone £ 260,000,000 more than in pre-war days, 
while, of course, the interest on war debts is 
enormous. 

Strange as it may appear, taking the world over, 
there have never been more cotton goods made than 
were really wanted; the trouble has been—and is 
emphatically so at the moment—that not everyone 
who wanted cotton goods had the wherewithal to 
purchase them. At present this is the great pro- 
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blem awaiting solution—the discovery of a basis of 
prices upon which the producer can produce at a 
reasonable profit, and the consumer can purchase 
the finished goods after providing the food he must 
have to keep body and soul together. 

Now, it is clear that it is not the planter who is 
responsible for the high price of cotton goods in 
the shops; he, as Americans know well, is having a 
particularly lean time. The same has to be said of 
the spinner and manufacturer—at all events in 
Lancashire, although I am aware that in some 
native mills in the Far East and elsewhere, sub- 
stantial profits are being made. I am, however, 
speaking of the great bulk of the trade, and not of 
isolated instances, when I| say that never before 
have the spinners of yarn and the weavers of cloth 
found themselves in such a plight as at present. 
The majority of the spinning companies of Lanca- 
shire have been losing money for the last two years, 
and losing it at an alarming rate. So that up to 
the point when the goods leave the factory the 
consumer cannot say that he is being penalised, nor 
can the taking of exorbitant profits be laid to the 
charge of the wholesalers. Possibly the retailer 
may not be quite so blameless, but even he is having 
to give way more and more in order to trade during 
the present time of exceptional depression. 

It is impossible for the grower, spinner and 
manufacturer to go on losing money as they are 
doing. All are complaining bitterly that they are 
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not only not making profits but are making serious 
losses. The return on capital has been so reduced 
that enterprise is discouraged, and the effect on 
industry threatens to be very serious indeed. It 
must not be imagined, however, that to remunerate 
capital properly would mean a burden to the con- 
sumer. The difference, indeed, would be an 
infinitesimal addition to the price of commodities. 
When it is remembered that the cost of labour in 
the cotton trade is fully 50 to 60 per cent. of the 
total, and that on the top of this first charge have to 
be put all the innumerable charges of running the 
mills and enormously increased payments in the 
way of local and Imperial taxation, it can be judged 
how little is left to capital. In the coal industry 
the labour costs are estimated at 80 per cent. The 
return on capital, indeed, is at the present time both 
precarious and insufficient, and even at the best of 
times is far less than the workers of the world 
assume it to be. If divided up it would, quite con- 
trary to popular expectation, be a mere fraction for 
the individual. 

It should be said, however, that capital is not 
looking for its reward at the expense of those 
engaged in the industry. It is acknowledged on 
all hands that the workers, though they must expect 
reductions as the cost of living comes down, are 
entitled to a higher standard of living and better 
conditions than obtained in the pre-war period, and 
in any case, it is indisputable that adequate payment 
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to both the employers and operatives would have 
but a very slight effect upon the cost of clothing to 
the consumer. 

It is felt that one of the greatest evils with which 
the cotton trade has to battle is the gambling-which 
goes on in respect to the raw material. It is plain 
that the wild fluctuations in cotton with which the 
spinner is faced are largely responsible for the 
raising of prices to the consumer, and that no other 
factor works so detrimentally. When it is taken 
into consideration that the raw material is turned 
over innumerable times before it reaches the hands 
of the spinner, and that it is reasonable to conclude 
that a profit is made on nearly every transaction, it 
will be seen where the trouble lies, and how neces- 
sary it is in the interests not only of the planter, 
spinner and manufacturer, but of the great body of 
consumers, that something should be done to 
eliminate this great bugbear of the industry. 

In saying this, I wish it to be clearly under- 
stood that the legitimate cotton broker is a necessity 
to the proper conduct of the trade; it is the cotton 
gambler who is doing this incalculable mischief. 

It is to be hoped that the errors and mismanage- 
ment of the past will not be repeated so far as 
England is concerned, and that the new Govern- 
ment will co-operate closely with the practical men 
who are responsible for running those great indus- 
tries upon which the prosperity of the country 
depends. 
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The mistakes made by those in high places, as I 
have shown, have had a terrible effect upon all 
classes, but especially have these blunders weighed 
upon the so-called middle classes, who have had the 
value of their incomes so greatly reduced on account 
of the enormous rise in the price of commodities. 
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THE DANGER-POINT IN THE COTTON 
SRL Yo 


WILL AMERICA RISE TO THE OCCASION ? 


The Editor of the ‘‘ Textile World,’ who has 
requested me to contribute to his Annual Review 
Number, has put to me an interesting proposition. 
‘Do I think,’’ he asks in effect, ‘‘ that the present 
depression in the cotton trade will be temporary, 
assuming that the cost of production of American 
Upland cotton is never to be much lower than the 
average cost of this season’s crop grown under boll 
weevil conditions? May it not be possible,’’ he 
continues, “‘ that there can never be world consump- 
tion of cotton manufactures of pre-war yardage and 
poundage until adequate sources of a cheaper 
supply of cotton are developed outside America ?”’ 

In other words, do I think that the world can 
pay the present prices for cotton goods and purchase 
on the pre-war scale? Frankly, I do not, at the 
present moment, but I ought to say as well that I 
do not think the world will be called upon 
indefinitely to pay the present high prices. 


* Written by request of the Editor of the “ Textile World,” 
Boston, U.S.A., for the Annual Review Number, February, 1923. 
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Let me give some of the reasons for my conviction 
that the world will get down to easier conditions of 
purchase before very long, and so give a fillip to 
the industry engaged in providing the great bulk of 
the clothing material of the world. Mind, I do not 
say that it will be possible ever again to eke and 
sell cotton goods at pre-war prices. One cannot 
say, but at ue present time all the evidences point 
to the view that it is unlikely that we shall ever get 
down to the old prices again. Apart from the 
depredations of the boll weevil, the changes that 
have come about in the conditions of labour both in 
Europe and America, during and since the Great 
War, will alone make it impossible for textiles— 
and almost every other kind of goods—to be sold at 
prices which ruled before August, 1914. 

But that is not to say that prices will always 
remain at their present level. Production costs are 
bound to come down as the cost of living falls 
and we get again on a basis of a full and free 
exchange of commodities, and I venture to think 
that raw cotton itself will, before long, assist in the 
great scheme for cheapening cotton cloth and 
bringing the cotton trade into a position of 
prosperity. 

Why, for instance, should one assume that the 
cost of production of American cotton is never io 
be lower than the cost of the crop grown under boll 
weevil conditions? America, surely, is not intend- 
ing to be beaten by the boll weevil! We know that 
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the ravages of the pest have been terrible—that it 
has destroyed in one season nearly twice as much 
cotton as would meet the whole of Lancashire’s 
yearly requirements—but even so, a nation so well 
equipped and so fertile in resource is not to be driven 
out of the field by a beetle! 

As I write, evidence comes to hand that the boll 
weevil can and will be conquered. My friend, Mr. 
J. S. Wannamaker, President of the American 
Cotton Association, reports that a poison has been 
found at last by which, at the cost of two or three 
dollars, an acre of cotton land may be cleared of the 
weevil. He personally has inspected land which, 
under treatment, is now producing up to a bale an 
acre Or more, and states that a big scheme is being 
financed for dealing with the pest over a wide 
territory. One hears of other effective remedies 
being applied in Alabama, Florida, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and elsewhere; indeed, the cheap and 
effective ‘‘ Florida plan’’ of Dr. George D. Smith 
would add, it is estimated, 6,000,000 bales a year 
to the crop if adopted throughout the cotton belt. 
So that it is clear that we must not take it for 
granted that all hopes of producing larger crops and 
cheaper cotton have been abandoned. 

Besides, there is no spinner who is satisfied that 
the high prices ruling to-day for American cotton 
are due simply and solely to the ravages of the boll 
weevil. The rise in price of Middling American 
during the past twelve months from rod. to 15d. a 
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pound was due almost entirely to speculation on the 
Exchanges in America, coupled with the propaganda 
that has been going on for the shortening of the 
crop. One is well aware that cotton cannot be 
produced to-day at the same price as before the war, 
but there is reason in all things, and the spinners of 
Lancashire cannot but feel that they are being made 
the sport of men who have no interest whatever in 
cotton beyond the gambling interest. 2 

It would be some satisfaction if the planters were 
getting the advantage, seeing what hard times many 
of them have passed through, but they and the 
spinners see cotton soaring to their mutual discomfi- 
ture, while the product upon which their livelihood 
depends is being tossed about from hand to hand, 
and fortunes made at the expense of those who 
grow, manufacture, and wear the commodity. Had 
the raw material remained round about tod. a 
pound, which no doubt would have paid the planter 
even in these days, the spinners and manufacturers 
of the world would have had a totally different tale 
to tell now. As it was, the upward turn in prices 
which set in in May and continued until near the 
end of the year, to a great extent stifled the revival 
of the cotton trade, and has assisted in no small 
measure in bringing spinners, at all events, to the 
verge of ruin. 

Now, it is as well for America to know that 
Lancashire is not inclined to put up with this kind 
of thing indefinitely. Lancashire has no feeling 
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whatever in the matter, but as a business proposition 
it will be obliged to safeguard itself in the matter of 
quantity and price. Cotton is not the “ God-given 
monopoly ’’ of any one country, and if America 
does not keep pace with the world’s requirements, 
or runs the price up to a point which makes the 
purchase of cotton goods impossible for the great 
mass of the poorest people in the world, then there 
is nothing for it but to look elsewhere for a great 
part of our supplies. 

“Raw cotton for the factories of both hemi- 
spheres,’’ says a well-known American writer, “‘ will 
eventually be grown in the countries which can 
profitably sell it at the lowest price to the consumer, 
And, evolution being a slow process, it is necessary 
to look into the past to measure progress. Cotton 
production for twenty years has been the subject of 
producers’ organisations in America, and it has 
been continuously, vehemently, and on occasion 
furiously, denied that the prestige of being the 
dominant world purveyor of this important raw 
material can ever be wrested from the United 
States.” 

The writer, however, goes on to say: ‘‘ The 
record shows that during the tw enty years, 1840-60, 
this country (America) produced within a fraction 
of 75 per cent. of the total, whereas during the last 
ten years, during which the boll weevil has 
thoroughly established itself and propaganda for 
restricted acreage has become an obsession among 
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our growers, this country produced only 55 per cent. 
of the commercial cotton crop of the world.”’ 

This being so, Lancashire must look elsewhere 
for a large quantity of its raw material. It cannot 
do otherwise if America is to consume more and 
more of her own cotton in her own mills, and at 
the same time her planters are to content themselves 
with producing a ten-million-bale cotton crop. The 
two questions of paramount importance to European 
spinners to-day are: ‘‘ Will America increase her 
consumption more rapidly than cotton growers in 
other parts of the world will increase their produc- 
tion of the raw material ?”’ and ‘‘ Will the growers 
in the Southern States be content with a ten-million- 
bale production when once there is a world-wide 
demand for cotton ?’’ Personally, I am inclined to 
answer both questions in the negative, and therein 
lies my hope that we shall, in a few years’ time at 
all events, get the cheap and plentiful supplies of 
cotton that the world needs. 

Leaving America to settle the second question in 
her own interest, it may be useful to point out to 
the cotton growers of the Southern States of 
America exactly what they are “‘up against’’ at 
the present time, and what is likely to be the extent 
of the competition they will have to face in the 
future if they persist in shortening their crops. The 
American planter should realise first of all that the 
past twelve months. have seen a total change come 
over the whole question of cotton growing. The 
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simple reason is, of course, that the higher the price 
of cotton in America, the greater will be the 
development of the other cotton fields of the world. 
Not only has the prospect of a shortage of cotton 
caused people in all parts of the world’s cotton belt 
to consider the possibilities of raising the raw 
material, but spinners in England especially seem 
now to have really awakened to the danger ahead. 
They have become interested to the extent of 
applying to Parliament for powers to compel all 
users of cotton to pay a levy on every bale towards 
a fund for cotton growing, and though Parliament 
has not yet given its sanction, the majority of 
spinners have been paying this sixpenny levy 
voluntarily during the past year. 

This implies a total change of heart on this 
question, and a determination that matters shall not 
be allowed to drift any longer. An important 
development has taken place, also, with regard to 
the work of the British Cotton Growing Association. 
Hitherto, perhaps, the efforts of this body may have 
been treated with something of disdain by the 
American planter, seeing that in twenty years the 
Association has produced so little actual cotton, but 
it is now being realised that the spade work done 
has been of the first importance. Not only have 
the Association’s experiments shown where cotton 
can be grown, but they have shown where it is 
- useless to try and grow it, which is knowledge 
almost equally valuable. 
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And now that these preliminaries have been 
settled, the Empire Cotton Growing Corporation, 
with far greater resources behind it, is taking up the 
work, and is likely to produce cotton in much 
greater quantity within the next few years. The 
growing of cotton on a very large scale is to be 
undertaken in the Sudan, and the Zaria cotton belt 
in Nigeria and that in Nyasaland are to be greatly 
extended and improved. Promising areas are to be 
opened up in the Northern Transvaal, in Swaziland, 
in the West Indies, in Queensland and elsewhere, 
and the cumulative effect of these schemes is likely 
to be very great. 

One hears with regret that nothing is to be done 
at present to develop and improve the cotton crop 
of India. There, I am convinced, are the finest 
opportunities of anywhere within the British 
Empire. The Cotton Corporation are, I understand, 
deterred by the political and economic situation in 
India, but I cannot but think that they are making 
far too much of the Gandhi agitation and the talk 
of tariffs. The best plan would have been to go 
ahead and produce the cotton. 

It has always to be remembered in the case of 
cotton that it should be viewed from the inter- 
national standpoint, and that any increase in the 
quantity of cotton grown must be beneficial to the 
trade generally. For instance, the growing of more 
cotton by India would leave more of the second- 
‘grade material for the use of the spinners on the 
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European Continent, and, therefore, free more of the 
better quality grown in America and elsewhere for 
the needs of the fine spinners of Lancashire. 

Outside the British Empire, cotton growing 1s 
being taken up by many countries, and notably by 
Brazil, which appears to be able to grow cotton 
equal to anything raised in the Southern States of 
America. Indeed, in one or two of the Brazilian 
States the quality of the cotton grown is not 
surpassed by Egypt itself. Without any special 
incentive, Brazil has more than doubled her crop 
of cotton in recent years—increasing it from 270,000 
bales in 1904-1905 to 612,000 bales in 1921-1922— 
and now that she is showing a special interest in 
the matter her yield is expected to run into millions 
before many vears have passed. Peru, again, is 
an ideal country for the growing of cotton. The 
yield per acre is greater than in any other country, 
and granted the necessary capital and organisation 
are forthcoming, she would prove to be an auxiliary 
of the greatest importance. 

Taken altogether, these places, now that they are 
taking up cotton cultivation on more extensive lines, 
must have a great effect on the world’s supply, and, 
incidentally, of course, must have a far-reaching 
effect ultimately upon the position in America. 
Even now, the tendency is to become less and less 
dependent upon America, as is shown by the fact 
that something like one half of the cotton Liverpool 
handles is grown in other parts of the world. A 
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large proportion, of course, is Egyptian, but a 
growing quantity is from Peru, Brazil and certain 
African cotton fields. Some of this cotton is 
cheaper, cleaner and longer in staple than American, 
but sometimes the colour is not so reliable, a draw- 
back which is evident when goods are not bleached. 

What I would like to emphasise, however, is not . 
that this or that cotton field is in danger of being 
superseded, but that all of them, producing at their 
fullest capacity, will be required when once the 
world is able to buy again all the cotton goods it 
needs, and the march of civilisation increases the 
demand of that portion of the human race which is 
now partially clothed only or not clothed at all, and 
there is no reason to suppose that this increased 
production will mean that the planter will not get a 
fair price for his labour. As the world progresses 
he will, I take it, find not only cheaper means of 
growing his cotton, but much more satisfactory 
means of marketing it than at present, and these 
two factors will make all the difference to his profits. 

My own idea is that the world will want more 
cotton cloth than ever when once it can free itself 
from the incubus of the war. To draw contrary 
conclusions from the restricted demand of the past 
two years is foolish. The demand has been small 
recently not because cotton goods were not needed, 
but because the price for the time being was prohi- 
bitive. The supply never has been equal to the 
needs of the world, and is not likely to be so for 
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long years to come. It must not be forgotten that 
before the war the world’s cotton spindles were 
increasing at the rate of four millions a year, and 
even then supply was not overtaking demand. The 
cotton planter need have no fear, his services will 
always be in demand, as will those of the spinners 
and weavers of the world. 

During the slump we have been passing through, 
many men even in Lancashire have had their faith 
shaken in the future, and had actually begun to 
believe that the great Eastern markets upon which 
England depends principally were passing out of 
their hands for good. I have again and again 
shown how ridiculously unfounded this is, and how 
no other country in the world but England has the 
means of supplying the wants of the great popula- 
tions of the Orient. But I will content myself here 
with quoting two authorities on the spot to show 
how mistaken is this opinion. 

Sir C. W. Rhodes, Chairman of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, who has recently been. 
sitting on the Indian Tariff Commission, says :— 
“Supposing that the Indian cotton industry does 
need protection—and no case has been made out— 
and that the duty on cotton imports was raised, I 
still believe that Lancashire would have a consider- 
able trade with India. Bombay cannot clothe more 
than a fraction of the Indian population. By the 
time it has succeeded in increasing production to 
any considerable extent, the standard of living 
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would have continued to go up too. The result 
would, therefore, be that the people who are now 
content with wearing coarse country cloth would 
buy Bombay cloth, while those who now use 
Bombay cloth would want the finest mulls and 
muslins from Manchester. Lancashire has certain 
advantages—of skill, organisation, cheap capital 
and so forth—which she is not likely to lose, and 
which will enable her to continue to compete with 
the Indian market. . . . Speaking from experience, 
I refuse to take a gloomy view of the situation. The 
day when India can get along without Lancashire 
cloth is far off.’’ 

Similarly, in the course of a report on China, Mr. 
H. H. Fox, Commercial Counsellor to the British 
Legation at Peking, states that the Customs statis- 
tics prove that England is to-day as much, if not 
more than ever, predominant in the cotton trade in 
China, that competitors have shown themselves 
quite unable to compete with the high quality of her 
cloth, her printing, dyeing and finishing, and that 
only high production costs are holding up a big 
trade between the two countries. 

These statements show that the demand is there 
still, so soon as buyer and seller can compose their 
differences. And that one side, at least, is putting 
forth every effort to get down to business is shown 
by the fact that the Lancashire cotton trade is 
steadily and substantially bringing down the level 
of values. In the case of yarns, the average value 
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per pound exported during the eleven months ended 
November last was just over 26d., compared with 
nearly 4od. during the corresponding period of 
1921, the lowest average since 1916; and as regards 
cloth, the values per yard exported in 1922 were 
roughly 33d. less than in 1921. A lowering of 
finishing charges and a reduction in the crushing 
burden of taxation would help matters still further, 
and the fact that the pound sterling is almost daily 
approaching the parity value of the dollar ought to 
assist in cheapening cotton and making things 
easier still. It is imperative that Lancashire should 
get costs down to the rock bottom, for the simple 
reason that while other countries are principally 
engaged in making cotton goods for their own 
consumption, Lancashire depends for four-fifths of 
her trade on foreign countries, the chief of which 
contain populations the poorest in the world. 

But despite everything, trade is at last beginning 
to show a broadening tendency, and the English 
spinner, during the past year, has had less to com- 
plain of in the matter of demand than in the matter 
of price. At each end of the scale, close corpora- 
tions guard the interests of the cotton merchants 
and the bleachers, dyers, printers and finishers, but 
the spinners hitherto have carried on a cut-throat 
competition which has of late seriously injured the 
whole industry. The majority of the spinning 
companies of Lancashire have made huge losses 
during the past two years, and it has been to prevent 
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the continual dissipation of their capital that an 
Emergency Committee of the most influential cotton 
spinners in the North of England are at present 
sitting with the object of consolidating forces and 
finding concerted means of preventing the disinteg- 
ration of the industry. No longer will they be 
satisfied to dispose of their stocks of yarn at 2d. to 
4d. per pound under cost price, and methods are 
being introduced which it is believed will prevent 
weak sellers falling a prey to merchants who have 
for so long been exploiting the English spinner. 

These are domestic troubles, however, which I 
feel sure will be remedied in the near future, and 
by the time we have put our own house in order | 
believe we shall be in for a steady revival of trade. 
The wrangle about Reparations and the political 
troubles in the Near East have greatly hindered 
progress, but with a Government in power which 
has the full confidence of the business men of the 
country, there are high hopes of things settling 
down rapidly, and industry being given free and 
full scope to develop. 

One essential we are coming to regard as indis- 
pensable in the cotton trade in England if we are 
to get the best possible results and always be abreast 
of the times. I refer to the need for the establish- 
ment of a permanent Advisory Committee, some- 
thing on the lines of the Cotton Control Board set 
up during the war to watch over the interests of the 
trade. Since that Board was dissolved automati- 
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cally by the passing away of the Defence of the 
Realm regulations, both employers and operatives 
have felt its want very keenly. It might be thought 
that the Master Cotton Spinners’ Federation would, 
so far as the spinning section of the trade was 
concerned, be sufficient for all purposes, but though 
I have the highest opinion of that body, properly 
directed, and was responsible for its growth and 
development during my long presidential term of 
office, one can see that its hands are too full of 
matters of detail nowadays to have the time and 
opportunity to devote to questions of high policy. 
The cotton trade, in its international aspect particu- 
larly, requires a select body with the best brains 
procurable, to be constantly on the watch to check 
the ill-considered actions of professional politicians, 
and to see that the trade in its broader interests is 
not jeopardised in any way. The industry is world- 
wide in itS ramifications, and its interests are too 
important to be left in the hands of paid officials 
concerned solely with routine work. Those who 
are meeting now for the purpose of rescuing the 
spinning trade from financial ruin are convinced 
that after this work has been accomplished some- 
thing will have to be done to give a new direction 
to the higher affairs of the aide eer 
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Pie KRHA REASON WEY COTILON IS 
DEAR.* 


LANCASHIRE’S QUARREL WITH THE GAMBLER, 
NOT THE GROWER. 


Quite a storm has arisen, I find, as the result of 
the article I wrote a month or two ago for the 
Annual Number of the ‘‘ Textile World’’ of New 
York on the question of cotton growing, and 
particularly with respect to the warning I gave that 
Lancashire was by no means content to see her 
cotton supply made both scarce and dear, and that 
if America persisted in her present attitude means. 
would have to be found of growing cotton in larger 
quantity in other parts of the world. 

I am accused of favouring one policy when I am 
addressing spinners in England, and another when 
I am speaking to America on matters affecting the 
cotton supply ; and that while I wish for curtailment 
of production here in order to increase prices, that I 
am against curtailment on the part of planters in 
order that they should get a living wage. I think 
I shall have little difficulty in showing that such 
criticism is entirely superficial, and that those who 
indulge in it are intentionally or unintentionally 


* Written for the “ Manufacturers’ Record,’ Baltimore. 
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drawing a red herring across the track of the whole 
argument, 

Nene if there is one thing that I have contended 
for, in season and out of season, it is that the 
planter is the man who should be given first 
consideration. My whole policy for years may be 
summed up in that word ‘‘ interdependence,’’ and I 
have continually and consistently preached the 
gospel not only that the planter should be properly 
recompensed for his outlay and his labour, but that 
we ought to look at the business of cotton goods 
production as a whole, and ought to see that every 
section has due consideration in a well-thought-out 
and comprehensive scheme. I told the planters 
what I thought when I visited the Southern States 
in 1907, and I have, as my publications will show, 
consistently held to what I said then. 

Let me say at once, therefore, that I am entirely in 
favour of the cotton grower having a proper reward 
for his labour, but I am not in favour of paying 
a price for cotton which has been doubled or trebled 
after leaving the planters’ hands. That is the 
essence of the argument, and that is the point that 
every writer in the ‘‘ Manufacturers’ Record’? is 
silent upon. They get into a great state of 
indignation at the idea of the planter, who has 
to take all the risks of weather and boll-weevil, being 
so badly paid, but they say nothing of making any 
attempt to get an enhanced price for the planter 
and at the same time taking steps to see that the 
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cotton gets into the hands of the spinner at a 
price at which it will be a business proposition to 
him. 

Mr. R. O, Fleming, Commissioner of Public 
Works, of Enterprise, Ala., says :—‘‘ The day has 
never been when cotton was not worth 12 to 15 cents 
the pound even when labour was cheap, land rent 
cheap, and fertiliser cheap, yet 90 per cent. of all 
the cotton made and sold in the past half century 
has sold for a little old frivolous sum ranging from 
6 to 12 cents a pound.”’ 

Now why, one wants to know, should spinners in 
England be asked 1/4d. a pound for cotton if 
planters in America have never got more than 6 to 
12 cents a pound for it? I am taking Mr. Fleming’s 
figures, and I suppose he ought to know, but I was 
under the impression that the planter, at all events, 
was getting 8d. a pound. The answer to the 
question comes when we take the figures of the 
turnover of cotton in New York, New Orleans and 
Liverpool. A computation made recently was to 
the effect that for every bale of actual cotton grown 
27: bales are gambled with. This is where the 
leakage is. The cotton grower and the spinner are 
making the sacrifices, while the gamblers walk off 
with the loot. How long are the cotton growers 
and the manufacturers of cotton goods going to be 
the puppets of those who neither grow, spin, weave, 
nor merchant the material? One has no quarrel 
with the legitimate broker in cotton, but it is 
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monstrous that cotton should continue year after 
year to be the sport of thousands of outside 
speculators. 

Would it not be more to the point if those people 
who are blaming spinners for trying to get costs of 
production—leaving out of the question altogether 
the matter of profits—set themselves the task of 
eliminating the gambler in the raw material, and in 
this way giving a real help to the planter? 

It may suit a freakish humour to erect monuments 
to boll-weevils, but is it good business to rejoice 
in the destruction of one of America’s greatest 
enterprises ? 

One of the writers in the ‘‘ Record,’’ I notice, 
makes the remark that the cotton growers of the 
South “are not at all interested in clothing the 
world.’’ Possibly, but Lancashire is so interested, 
and that 1s the reason why she will be obliged to 
provide for an adequate supply of the raw material, 
and why, I repeat, she will be obliged to get busy 
in other quarters if America is likely to fail her. 
That my fears for the future were not groundless, is 
shown by the remark made in an editorial in the 
“ Record.”’ ‘‘ The South need not and will not 
abandon cotton growing, but cotton should hence- 
forth be merely a by-product crop with diversified 
farming as the dominant factor in all agricultural 
interests in the South.’’ Well, all one can say is 
that if cotton in America is to be a by-product in’the 
future, the sooner Lancashire gets on with its own 
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cotton growing the better. If ‘‘ the good Lord has 
sent the boll-weevil for the planters’ salvation,’’ as 
Mr. W. R. Patterson says in the current issue of 
your journal, then the good Lord will no doubt 
instil it into the hearts of cotton men in England 
and in other countries outside America, that it will 
be to their manifest advantage to see to it that more 
of the raw material is grown elsewhere. Lancashire 
spinners would like to go on getting American 
cotton, but if that is impossible there is no more to 
be said. It may be “ bunk of the rawest type ’”’ to 
Mr. Patterson to say that cotton must be produced 
that the world may be clothed, but that is not the 
light in which we on this side see it. The world 
will have to be clothed, but if not with goods made 
from American cotton then with cotton grown in 
India, in Egypt, the Sudan, Australia, Brazil and 
elsewhere. 

One of the articles in- the ‘’ Manufacturers’ 
Record ’’ concludes with the following gratuitous 
remark :—‘‘* Sir Charles is making a great many 
serious blunders these days and is proving himself 
not a wise adviser for the cotton industry of England 
or of any other part of the world.” 

All I have to say to this is that I am perfectly 
satisfied to leave my record in the hands of those 
who know me best, and that on this matter of cotton 
growing the Committee of the International Federa- 
tion of Master Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers’ 
Associations, a body with which I have now no 
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official connection and whose meetings I do not 
attend, have, at the Conference they are holding at 
Lucerne at the time of writing, passed unanimously 
the following resolution :— 


‘The Committee of the International Federation 
of Master Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers’ 
Associations, after having carefully considered 
the world’s statistical position of cotton, is of 
opinion that the present high prices of American 
cotton stand in the way of stimulating the demand 
for cotton goods, and therefore it considers that 
every country able to produce cotton on a com- 
mercial basis has an excellent opportunity of 
improving its financial position by an extension 
of cotton growing.”’ 


In other words, what I said a month or two ago 
in the American press has been confirmed at 
Lucerne by the representatives of all the spinning 
and manufacturing countries of the world, and it 
remains to be seen if America will be so indifferent 
to her own national interests as to allow one of her 
greatest sources of revenue to pass into the hands 
of others owing to lack of organisation in marketing 
the cotton she is so well qualified to grow. 
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COTTON GROWING IN THE SUDAN. 
INTERVIEW WITH SIR CHARLES MACARA, 


The news that the work of preparing for a further 
extension of cotton. growing in the Sudan is being 
pushed forward has given great satisfaction in 
Lancashire, and the general pleasure of England’s 
cotton spinning and manufacturing community was 
voiced in a special interview given to the ‘‘ National 
Champion ’”’ by Sir Charles Macara. 

““The announcement that the two-mile dam 
across the Blue Nile at Makwar is to be proceeded 
with at once, and also the news that an English firm 
of the standing of Messrs. S. Pearson and Sons is 
likely to be entrusted with the contract, has given 
me the greatest possible pleasure,” said Sir Charles. 
‘“ Indeed, it is a special satisfaction to me, seeing 
that I have for long worked for an extension of the 
cotton crop in that country, and am fully alive to 
the possibilities of developing the supply of raw 
material which the Sudan offers. 

““As long ago as 1912 I headed a delegation 
under the auspices of the International Cotton 
Federation to Egypt to study the conditions of 
cotton-growing on the spot, and the following year 
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I was the spokesman of a deputation of the British 
Cotton Growing Association which waited upon 
Mr. Asquith, then Prime Minister, in London for 
the purpose of requesting the British Government 
to guarantee a loan of £3,000,000 for the develop- 
ment of the Sudan for cotton-growing purposes. 
This loan was granted, and afterwards raised to 
46,000,000 by the Sudan Government, supported 
by the British Government. 

‘““ So long ago as the time the delegation went to 
Egypt, my colleagues and I were immensely 
impressed with the splendid agricultural methods 
which were in vogue there, and the great resource 
that was being displayed by the Khedival and 
British agricultural societies in taking advantage of 
scientific methods and reclaiming land. 

‘“ This reclamation of land was a scheme in which 
Lord Kitchener was greatly interested. It was 
under his direction, and the conversation I had with 
him showed that he was enthusiastic as to the 
possibilities of the country. He was largely respon- 
sible for the developments in and near Aboukir. At 
the time of the Battle of the Nile the boats of 
Nelson’s ships sailed over what was in Lord 
Kitchener’s time converted into an estate of 30,000 
acres growing crops of all kinds, including cotton. 

‘“ While in Egypt, I received a cordial invitation 
to visit Sir Reginald Wingate, then Governor- 
General of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and Sirdar, 
and an official who had a remarkable grasp of the 
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possibilities of the country for cotton-growing pur- 
poses. He was a thoroughly practical business 
man, and one can only regret that his sound advice 
is not available now in connexion with the project 
in hand. 

““ The irrigation proposal now under considera- 
tion, I understand, affects land quite 150 miles south 
of Khartoum, and will enable between 300,000 and 
400,000 acres to be brought under cotton cultivation. 
This is excellent news for Lancashire, seeing that 
the tendency in England is for spinning to become 
finer and finer, and it is just the class of cotton that 
can be grown in the Egyptian Sudan that we shall 
require in ever-increasing quantity as time goes on. 

““T am fully assured. that the development of 
cotton growing in Egypt and the Sudan will solve 
much more rapidly the problem of increasing our 
supply of cotton than could be achieved in many 
other parts of the world where new cotton fields are 
being developed, and the great advantage about the 
Sudan product is that it is likely to come more 
and more into favour with-English spinners. Even 
before the war Lancashire was getting the material 
for a third of its spindles from Egypt, and I have 
no doubt the proportion is now much larger. 

‘From time immemorial the Sudan has been a 
cotton producing country, and was noted centuries 
ago throughout Africa for its cotton manufacture ; 
but its fame for the growth of long-stapled cotton 
of the finest quality will, I contend, be infinitely 
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greater in future. Nature and science are combin- 
ing to bring to its people a prosperity undreamt of, 
and the Sudan of the future will be justly regarded 
as one of the finest examples that has yet been 
given to the world of England’s genius for colonisa- 
tion.”’ 
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WHY BRAZIL SHOULD GROW MORE 
COTTON. 


Although not now occupying the Presidency of 
the International Cotton Federation, your organis- 
ing committee, at the instance of Mr. Coelho de 
Sousa, has done me the honour to ask that I should 
contribute a paper to be read at the Cotton Congress 
in Rio de Janeiro, organised by the Sociedade 
Nacional de Agricultura and held under the 
auspices of the Brazilian Government. 

I accede with pleasure to the request, being happy 
to have the opportunity of greeting you, and to 
do what I can to promote in every way the welfare 
of the cotton industry in any part of the world. 

I have followed with great interest the progress 
of the European mission which concluded not long 
ago its visit to the Brazilian cotton fields, and I 
think I cannot do better than emphasise one or 
two of the points made by the members of that 
delegation, and give a few of the reasons why I 
think it would be to everybody’s interest, and not 
least to that of the Government and people of Brazil, 
that the work of growing the cotton for which your 


* Paper written for the Cotton Congress at Rio de Janeiro in 


October, 1922. 
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country is so admirably suited should proceed with 
all the speed and energy it is possible to employ. 

The other day I came upon an extraordinary letter 
which had been written to the President of the 
American Cotton Association some little time back. 
The writer of this letter said :— 


‘Inasmuch as the planting season will soon be 
here, | am writing you to use every means at 
your command to keep before the planters the 
grave consequence which will undoubtedly befall 
the South if a large cotton crop is planted this 
year. The sentimental effect of such a course 
would undoubtedly depress the balance of the 
unmarketed 1921 crop to a much lower basis than 
is now obtaining, and if a moderate yield on a 
large acreage should result from the 1922 crop the 
price will be kept down indefinitely.”’ 


No doubt many of you have seen this letter, and 
have wondered, in the face of the statements made 
in it, whether it would be really worth while for 
Brazil to exert herself in increasing her cotton crops 
if the Southern part of the United States is likely 
to find under present conditions that cotton will be 
both too cheap and too plentiful. 

Let me say at once that you need have no fear 
whatever as to the future in the matter of the 
development of your cotton fields. The gentleman 
who wrote that letter is clearly not in a position to 
form an opinion on this matter. His view is too 
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narrow and circumscribed; he thinks but of this 
year and the next, and has forgotten the lessons we 
learned in pre-war days. He looks at a period of 
artificial surplus caused by the upset of the war, 
and forgets that with a returning prosperity such 
as we can already foresee, the surplus of which he 
is so much afraid will vanish like the snow before 
the sun, and that before very long we shall be in a 
position of chronic shortage if not of actual famine 
so far as the raw material for our industry is 
concerned. 

This may seem an astonishing observation to 
make in view of last year’s eight-million-bale 
American cotton crop and a carry-over as big as 
the crop itself, but I ask you to consider what the 
position of things will be in another twelve months’ 
time. If the report be true that a large proportion 
of the carry-over will be found unsuitable for 
spinning, and that the apathy of the American 
planter and the activity of the boll-weevil are more 
pronounced than ever, I have no doubt that before 
the end of another year there will be a feeling of 
panic among those whose business it is to manufac- 
ture and merchant cotton goods. 

That we are in a serious position as regards the 
American cotton fields there can be no doubt. Our 
information does not come from doubtful or 
suspected sources. We know that New York cotton 
speculators, and also some of the planters, are 
at times inclined to exaggerate conditions, but 
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independent and thoroughly reliable experts of our 
own leave us in no doubt as to the grave danger 
we are in as to our supplies of cotton for the future. 


Professor J. A. Todd, one of the most level-headed 
of our cotton investigators, and one who has had 
the opportunity as I have had of visiting the 
principal cotton-growing countries of the world, 
bears out fully the statement I have made as to the 
serious position in which we shall, before long, find 
ourselves. Professor Todd says :— 


‘“ We have got to face a very serious shortage, 
not merely for one season, but probably for many 
years to come. The position is as it was before 
the war, but far worse in degree; the supply is 
shorter and likely to remain shorter. Demand is 
restricted for the time being, but will recover 
much more quickly than anything else. Within 
the next year or two the limiting factor in the 
cotton trade will be, once more, the supply of the 
raw material. We must face the probability of a 
prolonged and serious shortage. 

We may take it that the quantity of cotton 
goods the world wants is unlimited. Every sales- 
man tells the same story; the only difficulty is to 
get the mills to turn out the goods. It is the 
same in every part of the world; the demand is 
insatiable. I do not think there is any question 
about demand for some years to come. The 
capacity of the mills to produce is a considerable 
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» difficulty, what with labour conditions, shorter 
hours, and the destruction of mills in the devas- 
tated areas. But this is a state of things which 
will cure itself more quickly than the other condi- 
tions mentioned. We have never yet been in the 
position where the limiting factor is the manufac- 
turing factor. In the meantime, the most pressing 
difficulty of all is the question of payment.”’ 


That supply from the usual sources is shorter and 
likely to remain shorter, especially in the cotton 
growing districts of North America, there can be 
little doubt. On this point I would call your atten- 
tion to a letter I have received recently from Mr. 
Harvie Jordan, the Secretary of the American 
Cotton Growing Association. Mr. Jordan, in whose 
word I have the utmost confidence, says :— 


‘“ As a personal illustration, I wish to state that 
the ravages of the cotton boll weevil were so 
severe on my plantation in middle Georgia last 
year that I have cut out the production of cotton 
entirely for 1922, the first time during a period of 
forty-five years of farm life. The county in 
which my plantation is located has normally 
produced from 23,000 to 25,000 bales of cotton 
annually. 

Since the invasion of the boll weevil, which 
resulted in practically an annihilation of the 
cotton crop in that section last year, there will be 
practically no cotton planted in that county in 
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1922. Even over the very large area throughout 
the cotton belt in which cotton will be planted, 
the menace of the boll weevil has become very 
hazardous. 


It will be almost impossible for the farmers to 
produce cotton in the future under the ravages of 
the boll weevil, unless they are taught to intensify 
the culture of cotton and revolutionize the old 
customs and habits of production which prevailed 
throughout the South prior to the invasion of this 
Insects: 


The above ‘statement is amplified by a writer in 
the ‘‘ Economic World,’’ of New York—Mr. James 
L. Watkins, head of a statistics bureau at Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Watkins says that the problem which 
will confront the country presently is whether the 
Southern States can be depended upon to raise 
enough American cotton to meet the world’s 
requirements. In those States, he says, they are . 
not cultivating as large an acreage as they formerly 
did, they are not using anything like the same 
amount of fertilisers, and the boll weevil, which 
only crossed the Mexican border in 1892, now 
infests 600,771 square miles of cotton lands, leaving 
only 105,000 square miles free, and these may be 
infested in two or three more years. The damage 
done by the insect in the four years 1917 to 1920 
inclusive, was estimated by the Bureau to average 
300,000,000 dollars annually, and in 1921 the insect 
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pest was calculated to have lost the planters an 
amount of cotton equal to close upon a million and 
a half bales. 

The writer of the article expresses the belief that 
the 1920 yield will again be realised ‘‘in course of 
time,” but if that is all we can hope for we are 
indeed in bad case, seeing that in 1920 the American 
crop was under eleven and a half million bales, 
while the pre-war production from the Southern 
States was something like fourteen or fifteen million 
bales, and even that amount was regarded as 
inadequate for the world’s growing requirements. 
We shall be badly in need of new cotton fields even 
if the United States can reach their pre-war produc- 
tion, and that does not seem at all likely under 
present circumstances. 

The July conditions report of the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington is just to hand as I 
write, and even at the present time with the crops 
looking their best it is not expected that there will 
be more than about 11,000,000 bales available for 
the spinner at the end of this season. Moreover, it 
is reported that boll weevils are more numerous than 
ever, which may put a very different face upon 
things in another month’s time. A crop of the size 
indicated will not be large enough to meet require- 
ments next year, judging from the decided indica- 
tions of a trade revival to be seen on every hand. 
Countries all over the world are fast recovering their 
purchasing power, and everywhere the mills are 
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getting to work again and textile machinists doing 
their utmost to cope with orders. 

In other words, demand for cotton goods is 
growing while crops of the raw material are shorten- 
ing, and under conditions such as these the 
remuneration of those who grow cotton is not likely 
to be inadequate. Of one thing I feel certain and 
that is that even when prices stabilise we shall find 
that both raw cotton and the manufactured cotton 
goods will remain about double what they were 
before the Great War. 

Thus I cannot see why planters should not have 
good times for years ahead, for with a return of 
settled conditions in the world the chances are that 
not only will raw material be higher in price but 
much more cotton will be called for than the grower 
can, supply. 

Let us go back to the days preceding the outbreak 
of the war and see how things stood. At that time 
the demand for cotton goods was growing year by 
year, the productiveness of the world’s cotton mills 
was increasing at the rate of four million spindles 
annually, and it was found that even with a 554 hour 
week in Lancashire, England and the various 
countries of the world which have taken up cotton 
manufacture were not able to make all the cotton 
cloth that was required. No matter how we 
extended our equipment, we found that demand kept 
well ahead of supply—as must of necessity be the 
case if we remember that more and more uses are 
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being found for raw cotton and that the people in 
many large countries yet remain to be clothed—and 
those who looked ahead saw that the two great 
questions for the future would be (1) how to get 
sufficient raw material to meet the growing demand, 
and (2) how we were to find skilled operatives to 
tun the increasing number of spindles and looms. 
We had no great anxiety so far as the mills and 
the machinery were concerned. What was being 
borne in upon us year by year with increasing 
force was the problem as to how the planter and 
the millworkers were to keep pace with the 
widening demand and with the output of the textile 
machinists. 

We saw with something like consternation that 
as the demands on our chief source of cotton supply 
increased, the Southern States of America (owing 
chiefly to labour conditions and insect ravages) 
began to be less and less productive, and we in 
Lancashire had to begin to consider what we could 
do for ourselves. We established a British Cotton 
Growing Association with the object of assisting, 
not of ousting, the American planter, for it was plain 
to be seen that the need for auxiliary supplies would 
become more imperative year by year. Not only 
was England requiring more and more cotton for 
herself, but the United States and other countries 
were swallowing more as they extended their 
business of making the coarser cloths. 

Up to the present, perhaps, British Empire Cotton 
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growing has not been able to ease the situation 
very much; indeed, it might be said by some that 
during the twenty years the Association has been 
in existence there has not been a great deal to 
show for the money spent and the trouble taken. 
To these critics one can answer only that cotton 
growing in new countries is a slow business at the 
best, and that if we have so far seldom produced 
a hundred thousand bales in a year, our progress 
has not been far behind that of the people in the 
Southern States of North America in the early 
stages of their cotton growing. It must not be 
forgotten that it took them ten years to grow a 
crop of 100,000 bales and thirty-five years to get 
to a million. 

The amazing thing to me is that countries where 
cotton growing has been going on for centuries 
and where the cotton plant may be regarded as 
indigenous, have not been quick to see where their 
interests lay, and have not seized upon the oppor- 
tunity to remedy the fast-approaching shortage. 
India, for instance, has never risen to the occasion as 
she might, and Brazil, which can point to cotton 
growing wild on her mountain sides for hundreds 
of years past, has been very lax in producing a 
marketable commodity which would make up the 
world’s deficiency. These two countries alone could 
supply the whole of the world’s needs if they took 
up the production of cotton in earnest and tended 
their rich asset with care and scientific insight. In 
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both these countries we have soil and climate more 
favourable for the purpose, perhaps, than are to be 
found in any other part of the globe, and yet, for 
lack of proper culture and organisation neither takes 
the place it ought to take in the development of the 
greatest of our manufacturing industries. 

On the one hand we have India, which, though 
producing cotton of a certain kind in good quantity, 
has nowadays little which can be made use of in the 
best and largest market for the raw material, while 
Brazil, which could do so much in a country so vast 
and so favoured in matters of soil and climate, has 
hitherto grown not more than about 700,000 bales 
a year in all, which leaves little for export after the 
wants of her own million and a half spindles are 
supplied. It is not sufficient to say that there are 
parts of Brazil with a yield per acre larger than 
can be shown in any other country, or that fibre 
has been produced equal to the finest Egyptian 
cotton; what is wanted is that it shall be all good 
in quality and uniform in staple, and that millions 
of bales should be grown where we now have 
hundreds of thousands. 

I repeat that the world will want all the cotton 
that Brazil can produce in the future. Cotton trade 
development cannot be judged by anything that has 
taken place while the European War has been in 
progress ; nor can it, indeed, be rightly estimated on 
any basis of computation ANN served us in the 


days before August, 1914. New uses for cotton 
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are being found almost daily, and buyers other 
than those who are concerned with the manufacture 
of clothing, are cutting into our supplies on every 
side. The demand for one outside trade alone— 
that of making tyre fabric for motor cars—has been 
so great of late as altogether to upset the balance 
of the markets for cotton. As you all know, the 
popularity of the motor car is growing enormously, 
while in America they are already nearly as common 
as bicycles. Soon, every working man in the States 
will have his ‘‘runabout.’? It is calculated that 
there are already over six million cars registered in 
the United States alone, and the tyres for these cars 
are made mainly of heavy cotton fabric impregnated 
and covered with rubber. 

IT am told that America alone, at a conservative 
estimate, 1s using no less than half a million bales 
of the best cotton in the making of these tyres, and 
that besides swallowing a great part of the Sea 
Island crop they are calling for more and more 
of the Egyptian product. In England, also, the 
demand for tyre fabric is growing by leaps and 
bounds; indeed, only recently there has been built 
in Lancashire a mill for the spinning and weaving 
of this commodity which is easily the largest cotton 
factory in the world. The users of fine cotton for 
clothing will find a great rival in the motor car 
trade in the future, especially as the tyre makers 
not only want the very best of the raw material 
grown, but are willing to pay almost anything for it. 
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See, then, what a spur this, too, ought to be to 
Brazil to begin using her great resources for the 
production of the best kind of cotton. There ought 
to be in this case a fine outlet for the valuable 
““Mocé ”’ grown in the north-eastern provinces of 
the country. Instead of growing, as at present, a 
quantity little more than sufficient for your own 
mills you might easily take your place by the side 
of the growers of the best Egyptian, and might 
make infinitely more money than you do from the 
sale of this high-class fibre. 

Lately you have been visiting Europe for the 
purpose of interesting the spinners of the Old 
World in your product. That is excellent so far as 
it goes, but I contend that you will not require to 
do much in the way of advertisement if you will 
produce the right sort of cotton, and see that it is 
properly classed and honestly baled. The reason 
why the cotton from the Southern States of America 
has preference in European mills is that, speaking 
generally, spinners can rely on getting a uniform 
article. Brazil, like India, has taken little care in 
the past to keep its various staples separated, and 
the result has been that with long and short and fine 
and coarse cottons hopelessly mixed together, the 
Lancashire spinner has been so irritated that he has 
refused almost entirely to handle the product of this 
cotton field, and Brazil has lost millions of money. 
We in England have no prejudices in these matters ; 
all we ask is that we should get the thing we pay 
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for and the thing we require, no matier from what 
quarter of the globe it may come. It is a matter 
simply of who can produce the right sort of goods 
in a market open to all. 

What the planters of Brazil need to do is to get 
their seed farms established, pay scrupulous atten- 
tion to seed selection and cultivation, and study 
the wants of the spinner and manufacturer. Let 
them do these things and do them quickly, and | 
make bold to prophesy that there is a rich harvest 
in store for the country. 
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lek COrrOon TRADE OUTLOOK. 


There is, perhaps, no industry that has suffered 
such serious disorganisation by reason of the war 
as that of cotton. It was the peculiar fate of France 
and Belgium to have a considerable part of their 
cotton spinning and manufacturing machinery 
within the zone of hostilities, and of Russia to have 
her cotton factories despoiled during the first 
outburst of Bolshevik fury, while England, for a 
time, experienced a great lack of the raw material 
through the activities of the German submarine. 
With the signing of the Armistice, England, with 
all her machinery intact, had the advantage of a 
short and sharp period of prosperity, but towards 
the close of 1920 the boom came to an end, largely 
owing to the campaign of slump which originated 
in America and upset confidence throughout the 
world, and from that time until now the trade 
has gone through a period of unexampled depres- 
sion. If the advice of experts who had made a 
study of world conditions had been taken, we 
should not have had the enormous rise in the cost of 
the raw material, and the reaction following the 
boom might have been considerably modified. 


* Written for Whitaker’s Almanac, September 22nd 1922. 
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Conditions everywhere have been bad, but 
England, owing to being the universal provider 
and chief exporter of cotton goods, has suffered 
from the effects of the world’s poverty more than 
any other country. Fully 80 per cent. of her cotton 
goods go overseas, and therefore she is faced 
with far greater risks than other countries whose 
exportable surplus of these goods over home 
requirements is insignificant. Her greatest customers, 
India and China, have particularly suffered. India, 
which is Lancashire’s largest customer, was _ hit 
even worse than China. She had the misfortune to 
buy in great quantity at the very top of the boom, 
and delivery of the goods coincided with the great 
slump w hich follow ed the period of reckless dealing. 
In addition, she had in 1920 a very poor monsoon, 
which meant that her buying power was reduced at 
the time the goods she wanted were highest in price. 
The result was that trade came almost to a standstill, 
and up-country merchants in India defaulted in a 
most shameless way. Merchants at the ports, in 
turn, sought to have the prices of the goods they 
had bought reduced by as much as 50 per cent., but 
Lancashire, caught in the vortex herself, was unable 
to comply, although she offered very substantial 
abatements. 

Consequently, for the best part of two years India 
has been engaged in the difficult process of 
liquidating high-priced stocks, and Lancashire, 
perforce, has had to wait, although cognisant of the 
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fact that the people of India were wanting her 
products more keenly than ever. In all kinds of 
ways production costs have been reduced in order 
to bring prices within the reach of purchasers in 
the Far East, but, despite this, and the fact that 
there have been two good monsoons since the slump 
began, buyers have bought cautiously, and such 
purchasing as we have seen, has been to the 
disadvantage of spinners and manufacturers, who 
have been obliged to realise their stocks at under 
cost price to satisfy bankers’ requirements. 

Indeed, so persistently has the merchant exploited 
the weak seller that Sir Charles Macara, the Presi- 
dent of the International Cotton Federation from 
1904 to 1915, and a Provisional Emergency Cotton 
Committee, have for over twelve months been exert- 
ing themselves to regulate supplies to demand, and 
so prevent the selling of both yarn and cloth under 
cost of production. Only in this way, it is believed, 
will buyers be induced to pay reasonable prices and 
place orders with freedom. There seems little doubt 
that both India and China, as the result of good 
harvests, can pay what is now being asked for 
cotton goods, and as stocks have now been largely 
cleared, it is believed that the trade will, before 
long, be restored to something of its old vigour and 
prestige. 

It is some satisfaction to know that when trade 
does revive, it is to England that the world will 
have to turn for the replenishment of its stocks. 
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Great Britain has close upon 60,000,000 spindles 
out of a world total of 154,000,000, but other 
countries are mainly engaged in supplying their 
own requirements, while Great Britain has over 
three-quarters of her production for export. 

Much is made from time to time of the possi- 
bility of England being ousted from her command 
of the cotton markets of the world, and we cannot 
do better than quote Sir Charles Macara’s comments 
on the International Cotton Federation’s statistics, 
published last September. He says :— 

‘* These statistics show that India, China and 
Japan have in round figures only 12,000,000 
cotton spindles for their combined population of 
800,000,000. That number of spindles is needed 
to supply the requirements of Great Britain and 
Ireland, which have a population of under 
50,000,000. The installation of the spindles in 
India, China and Japan has cost these countries 
double what they would have cost to erect in 
England, and this machinery is mostly employed 
in making coarse goods which are not catered for 
in England. In addition to this it has to be 
remembered that it has taken nearly 100 years 
for these far Eastern countries to attain their 
spindleage. With such information as. this, 
which has been available for many years, it is 
surprising that any intelligent person should 
consider these Eastern countries serious competi- 
tors to Lancashire, more especially at a time when, 
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owing to the war, the textile machinists are so 
much in arrears of the world’s requirements and 
the cost of machinery is so excessive as to be 
almost prohibitive.”’ 


The products of such countries as India, China 
and Japan can hardly be said to come into 
competition with English goods, which, as the years 
have gone by, have become finer and finer in quality 
until at the present time they are not approached 
by those of any country in the world. 

Those who do not understand this matter of fine 
spinning are often led astray when comparing the 
amount of cotton used by one country and another. 
The finer the spinning, the less is the weight of 
cotton used, a fact which pessimists who see foreign 
countries increasing rapidly their takings of raw 
material are apt to overlook. 

England, indeed, has no cause to fear her foreign 
competitors. What will be her concern in years to 
come will be the source of her supplies of raw 
cotton. At present the boll-weevil is making 
frightful inroads into the American crops, and 
England, unfortunately, is not bestirring herself as 
she ought to make good the inevitable deficiency 
within the Empire. 
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THE COTTON TRADE IN 1923.* 


In writing of the cotton trade in last year’s issue 
of the ‘‘ Daily Mail Year Book,’’ I felt justified in 
saying that we might with confidence look forward 
to an improvement in the position in the near future, 
pointing out that up to that time each succeeding 
month’s export returns showed some improvement. 
I regret to say that my predictions have not been 
fulfilled, but this is due entirely to the fact that the 
advice given by people of the widest experience in 
the cotton trade has not been taken and acted upon. 
Then, again, political events have developed in a 
way no man could foresee. 

Our present position is due largely to lack of 
vision in the conduct of the industry on the part of 
those who during the past eight years, have held 
prominent positions in the employers’ organisations. 
The industry is international in its scope, and is 
consequently specially sensitive to conditions such 
as have existed since the outbreak of the war, and 
it cannot be successfully dealt with except by men 
of wide vision and broad outlook. 

We shipped more goods to certain markets in 
1923, perhaps, than we did in 1922, but just now we 


* Written for the “ Daily Mail Year Book,” 1924. 
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are in the deplorable state that the more goods we 
send abroad the worse off we are, owing to the 
ruinous prices obtained as a result of the competi- 
tion among English spinners and manufacturers for 
the reduced trade due to the upset caused by the 
war. So far as the home trade is concerned we 
have done fairly well, but this, of course, is but a 
small part of our business. It is to the export trade 
that English spinners and manufacturers have to 
look for their prosperity. 

While one is out of patience with those who 
are allowing the trade to drift so perilously, it should 
be explained that the running of large cotton mills 
is not such a simple affair as might be imagined. 
The standing charges of a cotton mill, even when 
not running, are so large that directors have been 
tempted since the slump commenced to choose the 
lesser of two evils and continue to run their mills, 
instead of taking the more drastic one of scientifi- 
cally regulating supply to demand until trade could 
be done on a more profitable basis. This has been 
the cotton trade’s undoing. It was a short-sighted 
view, but it was adopted in the hope that matters 
would quickly improve, and also because every 
employer is very desirous of keeping his operatives 
together. 

If, by part-time working, even at unremunerative 
prices, losses can be considerably reduced, it is a 
great temptation to keep running. It is a policy of 
waiting for something to turn up; but in the mean- 
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time the money found by shareholders is being 
dribbled away through stocks having to be liqui- 
dated at under cost of production. My contention 
all along has been that we should have adopted a 
bolder policy, and had this been done we should 
long ago have put spinners and manufacturers on a 
solid business basis. Those who have seen where 
the remedy lay have been helpless, for it has been 
impossible for a far-seeing minority to fight against 
the many weak-kneed people who have. vefuced to 
follow its lead. The result has been that the strong 
have been pulled down to the level of the weak, so 
willy-nilly, have had to accept conditions of which 
they thoroughly disapproved. 

It has been patent all along to those who looked 
at the matter clearly and sanely, that combined 
action would have to be taken if the vicious circle 
of purchasing high-priced cotton, producing more 
goods than demand justified, and selling stocks at 
a loss was to be broken, and it is for this unity of 
working that the Provisional Emergency Cotton 
Committee has been labouring so hard for more 
than twelve months past. This policy which would 
have been the means of the trade presenting a bold 
and united front to the buyers might have been a 
costly one at the start, but it is a policy that would 
have produced the desired result quickly and have 
paid for itself a hundred times over. 

Instead of following the advice of those who were 
eager to set up some scheme for controlling the 
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whole of the industry, and thus making it impossible 
for losses:to continue, a number of those in the trade 
have taken the hopeless view that nothing could be 
done in face of the reduced demand made inevitable 
by the war. Whenever we have tried to put 
forward our views we have always had some 
misguided person standing forth and contending 
that costs of production were far too high and that 
our customers abroad were not able to pay the prices 
we asked. These persons referred to wages and 
never to the real cause of high prices, viz., the 
enormously enhanced cost of raw cotton. 

Now, I grant that our production costs might be 
modified somewhat, but I am not one of those who 
believe that a remedy can be found by attacking the 
wages of our operatives—at all events, until by 
united action on the part of employers and work- 
people the cost of living has been brought down. 
The difference between paying our workpeople 
reasonably well and paying them poorly is a small 
matter as things stand to-day. Our greatest trouble, 
apart from the crushing taxation we have to bear, 
is the abnormally high cost of the raw material, 
the price of cotton grown in America having more 
than doubled since pre-war days. This is bad 
enough, but when on the top of it we have had the 
price violently fluctuating day by day, with no 
stability anywhere, it will be seen how tremendously 
difficult it has been to do business at all. 

The gambling that has gone on in cotton in the 
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interval between leaving the plantations and 
reaching the spinners’ hands, coupled with the 
glaring unreliability of the official American crop 
reports, has been exceedingly trying to those who 
have to make clothing for the poorest people in the 
world, and the two enormous hindrances to trade I 
have mentioned ought to make Englishmen more 
determined than ever to raise adequate crops within 
the Empire at the earliest possible moment. No 
matter how spinners and manufacturers may strive 
to keep down costs of production, they are powerless 
so long as they are unable either to control cotton 
supplies or turn to competitive supplies grown in 
other parts of the world. I heartily approve, there- 
fore, of the legislative enforcement of the levy of 
sixpence per bale on the cotton used, which is being 
n:ade for the purpose of developing the growing of 
cotton within the British Empire. 

On the other question, that of our customers 
abroad being unable to pay the prices we are now 
asking for yarn and cloth, I should like to say that 
I am not at all satisfied that we are right in coming 
to this conclusion. I grant that no one can buy as 
much of anything when the price is half a crown 
where formerly it was a shilling, but there is 
abundant evidence that we ourselves, and not our 
customers, are to blame chiefly for the slackness in 
purchasing which is now to be found in our markets. 
It must be remembered that we are not capable, on 
account of reduced working hours—554 to 48—of 
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producing on a pre-war scale, even if the demand 
were there, and if we went the right way about it 
I am convinced that we should be able to sell a very 
large proportion of our present normal output, 
seeing that hours of labour in the mills have been 
so largely reduced, and that the markets of the 
world are bare of goods. 

Those who watch closely the markets for yarn or 
finished cloth are bound to confess that there are 
no signs that buyers cannot pay the prices that are 
being asked, but there is evidence everywhere that 
they will not pay the price it costs to produce so 
long as they know that there is no stability in the 
trade, and that they will be able to pick up goods 
at bargain prices by waiting and watching for 
forced realisations. It is a curious fact that it was 
just as difficult to get costs of production on ’Change 
in Manchester eighteen months ago when cotton 
stood at rod. a pound as it is to-day when the raw 
material has gone up nearly as much again, and 
salesmen find that no matter whether cotton rises 
or falls the buyer can always pay some other day’s 
prices, but never to-day’s. 

With wearisome reiteration the newspapers report 
that ‘“‘ India is wanting dhooties, but is not pre- 
pared to pay makers’ prices,’’ or ‘‘ Bombay has 
been asking for mulls in fair quantities, but herc 
again bids are on an unsatisfactory level,’’ and this 
make-believe goes on from day to day without the 
sellers having courage enough to make adequate 
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prices operative. That the prices asked are miser- 
ably inadequate is shown by the fact that if the cost 
of cotton fell again to 10d. a pound, it would be 
necessary to keep a good deal of the enhanced prices 
of yarn and cloth if a fair return is to be paid on 
the capital invested in the industry. 

The moral is obvious. The market is there, but 
there will be no buying in bulk so long as it is 
possible to procure supplies so much under cost. 
Exporters confirm this. They state that it is not 
poverty amongst customers so much as disunity 
and wide variation in prices that cause the merchants 
to hold off from purchase, and that if spinners and 
manufacturers had the courage to sink their 
differences and with a proper system of control 
enforce a common and rigid policy of ‘‘ no sales 
below cost,’’ the result would be to the advantage 
of both merchants and manufacturers. The foreign 
customer is well aware of the present weakness 
among sellers, and he is exploiting it to the utmost. 
There cannot be the difficulty to buy that is made 
out when it is estimated that the difference between 
loss and proht to the spinner and manufacturer at 
the present time is but tenpence a head per year, 
allowing twenty yards of cotton cloth for each 
person’s needs. 

Despite what pessimists in the trade may say we 
have no need to fear anything that foreign “‘pro- 
ducers may do if once we can get things to rights 
at home, for foreign competition, as I have stated 
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before, is a negligible quantity. Such is the state 
of things in the world that we need not worry about 
foreigners being able to make any headway against 
us for a long time to come. There cannot be great 
extensions anywhere with prices of textile machinery 
at their present high level, and with Lancashire 
practically eight years behind with her renewals. 

We of the Provisional Emergency Committee 
believe that what is wanted at the present time is a 
body which can have an effective control of the 
whole industry. Then all would be well. Basic 
prices could be fixed and enforced under penalties, 
and once that were done the trade would quickly 
feel its feet again. It may, in the meantime, be 
necessary to go to the Government for financial 
backing owing to the trade having so foolishly 
dissipated so much of its capital, but the Emergency 
Committee contend, and rightly so, that no lasting 
benefit can be secured until a board of control is 
established, and is in regular session, to meet the 
constant vicissitudes to which an industry with such 
wide-world ramifications is subject. It is not 
because cotton goods have lost any popularity in 
the world that the trade is in its present straits; it 
is simply and solely bad management and lack of 
organisation that have placed it in its present 
position. The cotton trade will have a greater 
future than ever once employers and operatives 
begin to work together and decide upon a sound 
business policy. 
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SPEECHES*ONS THE COLLON 
PN DS deh Yee 


BROADCASTED BY SIR CHARLES MACARA ON OCTOBER 
IQTH AND 23RD, AND NOVEMBER 14TH, 1923. 


To-day’s conference of the representatives of 
employers and operatives in the Cotton Trade, 
summoned by the Lord Mayor of Manchester to 
deal with possibly the greatest crisis that the trade 
has ever experienced, redounds to his credit as a 
public man, and may be the means of inaugurating 
a movement that will not only save our greatest 
export trade, but will be an object lesson to all our 
other staple industries. 


The cotton industry in the past has undoubtedly 
been ahead of all our other great industries in the 
co-operation that has obtained between employers 
and operatives in facing unitedly the problems that 
have confronted them. Not only have the operatives 
co-operated, but they have contributed their money 
to help the trade in many ways, and notably for the 
development of cotton growing within the Empire. 
Their representatives have sat along with the 
employers when dealing with this great problem. 
In numerous other things they have cordially co- 
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operated, and had this co-operation been extended 
to dealing with the present crisis, which concerns 
equally Capital and Labour, the very serious 
financial difficulties which have been brought about 
by this lack of co-operation would, in my opinion, 
have been averted. 

It is obvious that an industry which is dependerst 
for over three-quarters of its employment upon the 
markets of the world must be affected by contin- 
gencies which constantly arise, such as an earthquake 
in Japan, a famine in India, a revolution in China, 
shortage of raw material, and many other important 
factors. Of all the contingencies which affect the 
industry, and over which it has no control, those 
brought about by the world war have been the 
greatest. During the war it was necessary, in order 
to meet the needs of the situation, to control the 
industry by scientifically shaping supply to demand, 
and providing for employers who had either to stop 
or to reduce their powers of production, and the 
operatives who were thrown out of employment. It 
is now equally necessary that we should have a 
similar body to that known as the Cotton Control 
Board, and which should never have been disbanded 
until normal conditions were assured. 

The result of this world upheaval in reducing the 
consumption of cotton goods has obviously affected 
England much more than any of the other cotton 
manufacturing countries, which are mostly engaged 
in supplying their home requirements. I have said 
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that England requires about one-fifth of her spindles 
to provide for the population of England, Scotland 
and Ireland, in round figures from 45,000,000 to 
50,000,000. France and Germany have something 
like 18,000,000 spindles to supply the requirements of 
100,000,000 people. The United States of America 
have 37,000,000 spindles, and after providing for 
their home requirements can only export a little over 
5 per cent. of their manufactures. India, China and 
Japan have, collectively, 12,000,000 to 13,000,000 
spindles to provide for a population (in round 
figures) of 800,000,000, or half the population of the 
world, All the other cotton manufacturing countries 
have simply got machinery to produce goods for 
home requirements and have to look to England for 
a very considerable portion of their supply of 
clothing. This demonstrates, I think, as clearly as 
it can possibly be put, that we have no foreign 
competition to fear. 

I might just state, incidentally, that the pre-war 
erection of mills in India, China, Japan and America 
has cost 100 per cent. more than those erected in 
England, and on the continent of Europe from 50 to 
60 per cent. more. Moreover, the world is mostly 
supplied by Lancashire with textile machinery, 
which now costs three to four times pre-war prices. 

It is obvious that this great upheaval brought 
about by the world war, and the high cost of all the 
necessaries of life, make it impossible for the people 
0; the world to buy the same quantities as under 
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normal conditions. As a missionary from Benares 
informed me, the poor natives of India who are 
clamouring for Manchester cotton goods cannot 
afford to buy even the limited quantity that they 
bought in pre-war years, and many of them have 
either to go without clothing at all, or else they have 
to wash during the night those they have, having no 
change of attire. This surely demonstrates forcibly 
what has brought about the plight in which 
Lancashire now finds itself. 

In igos there was established in the Town Hall 
of Manchester the International Cotton Federation, 
embracing in its membership (or co-operating with 
it) most of the countries that were engaged in the 
manufacture of cotton goods, and also those countries 
growing the raw material. This organisation co- 
operated in the same year in establishing the 
International Institute of Agriculture, in which 
sixty-five States are working together in obtaining 
valuable statistics regarding the cultivation and 
consumption of agricultural products, and _ the 
International Cotton Federation have tabulated 
statistics of the machinery of the world which 
converts the raw material into clothing. Through 
the agency of these two international movements, 
for the initiation of which England and America are 
responsible, valuable information is available for all 
who care to make use of it, and many erroneous 
impressions are dispelled by reference to these 
statistics. Unfortunately, people do not take the 
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trouble to study them as they ought to do, otherwise 
they would disregard the many sensational views 
that are expressed as regards the competition with 
which England is supposed to contend from the other 
cotton-using countries of the world. I, myself, 
owing to the prominent positions I have held in 
connection with Employers’ organisations, both at 
home and abroad, have been compelled to study all 
these problems, and I have no hesitation in saying 
that foreign competition is a negligible quantity so 
far as the cotton trade of Lancashire is concerned, 
but we are foolishly competing among ourselves for 
a very greatly reduced volume of trade, brought 
about by conditions over which we have no control. 
To meet the special contingencies of the case, I 
would recommend that we do again what has 
already been done before, that is, to regulate 
scientifically supply to demand; this has proved 
successful in the past, and will stop the ruinous 
competition for the restricted volume of trade which 
is inevitable under present conditions. This would 
be greatly facilitated by the movement which is 
being inaugurated in the Manchester Town Hall 
to-day, brought about by the action of the Lord 
Mayor of Manchester, Councillor Cundiff. 

The Manchester Town Hall is undoubtedly 
becoming an historic building. There is the 
present movement for bringing about co-operation 
between Capital and Labour in facing unitedly a 
grave situation. I have referred to what took place 
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in 1905, when a great International movement was 
established, and I have further referred to the 
co-operation of this movement withthe International 
Institute of Agriculture, established a year later. 
Again in 1911, after the Transport Workers’ Strike, 
which paralysed those great centres of commerce— 
Manchester and Liverpool—the Industrial Council 
was inaugurated in the Manchester Town Hall, and 
a body, equally representative of Capital and Labour, 
was appointed by the Government. I think that 
such a record is one of which the citizens of 
Manchester have a right to be proud. 


SPEECH OF OCTOBER 23RD, 1923. 


To-morrow’s Conference is fraught with momen- 
tous issues to our greatest manufacturing industry. 

Twenty years ago I could not have made a state- 
ment regarding the position England occupies in 
the cotton industry of the world such as | made 
on Friday night, and I fear that many of our largest 
spinners and manufacturers have not taken advan- 
tage of such information as has been at their 
disposal, and are too much engrossed in their own 
individual businesses to realise that even a large 
combine is but a fly on the chariot wheel compared 
with the forces that have to be grappled with to 
meet the contingencies that constantly arise in an 
industry of international scope. 

The Lord Mayor of Manchester honestly declared 
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that he knew little about the cotton industry, he 
being personally engaged in the chemical trade, and 
that ‘he could, tharslony) suggest no scheme. But 
he has proved himself to be a man who is capable of 
grasping the essentials of the great crisis through 
which the cotton industry is passing, and this 
quality is invaluable for the position that he is 
called upon to take. 

First and foremost, the financial position is the 
gravest of all the problems with which we have to 
grapple, and if it is not done speedily, irreparable 
disaster may be the result. My own opinion is that 
no Government can afford to ignore the existing 
situation. I have assured leading bankers that their 
security is ample if they will only do their part in 
stopping immediately the losses that have been 
going on for the past three years. I give the same 
advice to the investing public, that if they will study 
their best interests they will do nothing to precipitate 
a crisis by withdrawal of loans. This would seriously 
damage their own interests, 

The mills as they stand to-day afford ample 
security for the money invested, and it is only a want 
of organisation on the part of those engaged in the 
Lancashire cotton trade that has prevented us 
for so long from getting the return we ought to 
have had on our capital. 

We are all looking forward to the conference over 
which the Lord Mayor is presiding to supply us 
with the power we require to put the trade on a solid 
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basis again, and I have no doubt that a way out 
will be found by the Joint Committee, composed of 
representatives of both employers and operatives, 
which has now been formed. I have held for many 
years that Capital and Labour must work together 
in facing the difficult problems that constantly arise, 
and must on no account work against each other. 

I should like once and for all to scotch the bogey 
that is set up by some, inside and outside the trade, 
that the cause of all our troubles is the re-capitalisa- 
tion of our mills during the boom period. When 
this matter is put to me, I always ask one question, 
and one which has never yet been answered by those 
who imagine that our capital has been watered down 
to a point where it is impossible to make profits : ‘‘Is 
it possible to build and equip a mill at the prices at 
which the average re-capitalised concerns stand 
to-day ?’’ What I mean is this, that supposing a 
fire took place at one of our big mills, would it be 
possible to re-build that mill and stock it with 
machinery at the average price paid by those who 
purchased and re-floated the mills about three years 
ago? While I hold no brief for over-capitalisation, 
and while I am well aware that in a certain number 
of cases mills do stand at too high a figure, I am 
convinced that, broadly speaking, the 70 per cent. of 
the mills that have been re-capitalised are well 
worth every penny at which they are standing in 
the books of the various concerns to-day. 

I think that if investigation were made of the 
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30 per cent. of the mills that have not been re- 
epitalised, it would be found that they are holding 
replacement policies at possibly three or four times 
what they now stand at, and considering the small 
amount of depreciation that they are allowed by the 
Inland Revenue to write off, the non-recapitalised 
mills must at the moment be living in a fool’s 
paradise. Moreover, had the scheme to which 
employers and operatives are committed by the 
settlement of the wages dispute in the Manchester 
Town Hall in 1905 been utilised as it ought to have 
been, the whole controversy on this matter could 
have been settled by an investigation by experts 
equally representative of Capital and Labour. 

The above should show the loan-holders in 
re-capitalised mills that if they will only keep their 
heads, their money is perfectly safe. In my opinion, 
shares to-day stand at a ridiculously low price, and 
bear no comparison with the actual value of the 
shares, and I hold strongly that their present 
position is entirely owing to want of vision and 
market manipulation, with also a want of realisation 
of the position which the cotton industry of England 
holds in the general trade of the world. 

I do not like to prophecy, with such a world 
upheaval as we are passing through at present, but 
I feel strongly that if the shareholders will take into 
consideration what I have put before them, they will 
not dispose of their shares unless they are compelled 
to do so, and I believe that as soon as the industry 
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is brought under control and supply and demand 
scientifically regulated, there will be a very great 
change from the present position. 

I should like the operatives to take note of what 
I am saying, for I am well aware of the extent to 
which they took up shares and loans in these mills, 
and I am also well aware of the fact that the 
operatives are doubly concerned in the re-establish- 
ment of the trade at the present moment, seeing that 
they have not only their life savings at stake, but 
also their daily bread and butter. 

As those in the trade know, the cotton spinning 
industry is divided into two broad sections—spinners 
of Egyptian cotton and spinners of American cotton. 
The Egyptian cotton section represents about one- 
third, and has not, for various reasons, been so 
affected by the present world upheaval as the much 
larger section spinning American cotton, which is 
so extensively employed in our export trade; and it 
may be considered desirable that these two sections 
at the present crisis should be dealt with separately, 
although I am distinctly against doing anything 
that might weaken the Federation that has been of 
such inestimable benefit to the trade. 

The facts concerning these two sections and what 
it is that has brought us into our present existing 
position, have been effectively investigated by the 
Provisional Emergency Cotton Committee, which 
has held quite roo meetings during the last twelve 
months. No Government Inquiry to investigate 
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the condition of the industry could have done more 
effective work than that done by this Committee, the 
deliberations of which have been put on permanent 
record and are available for reference by all. These 
records are replete with statistics dealing with every - 
phase of the industry, and these will be found 
invaluable in the present crisis. 
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SPEECH ON ‘THE PROPOSED NEW 
SYSTEM OF CONTROL IN THE COTTON 
INDUSTRY,” 


BROADCASTED ON WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 14TH, 
1923. 


I have been following with great interest the 
deliberations that are taking place in the Manchester 
Town Hall by the representatives of Capital and 
Labour under the presidency of the Deputy Lord 
Mayor, Councillor Cundiff, to discuss the serious 
position in which the chief manufacturing industry 
of the country has been placed, and the effect the 
cotton trade position is having upon the question of 
unemployment in general. 

Personally, I am very glad indeed that both 
Capital and Labour appear to be agreed that any 
scheme adopted is to embrace the whole of the cotton 
industry so far as the spinning and manufacturing 
sections are concerned, Mycontention all along has 
been that no great industry, such as that of cotton, 
can be conducted successfully without having some 
organisation that will be able to anticipate the ever- 
changing conditions and to regulate scientifically 
supply to demand in order to save the trade from 
serious losses. My firm conviction is that as soon 
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as we get the industry properly controlled, and we 
begin to run it as a comprehensive unit instead of 
on a competitive individual basis, we shall not only 
stop our losses, but with care the cotton trade need 
never again experience such a Serious crisis as has 
existed during recent years. There may be times 
when demand will fall off to an extent that will 
involve short-time working, but neither the em- 
ployers nor operatives with proper management 
need be called upon to make the sacrifices they have 
made of late. Moreover, with the trade restored to 
a sound basis, both employers and operatives will 
be able to turn their attention to increasing by every 
means possible the supply of the raw material, 
knowing that the more they can get of cotton at a 
reasonable price the more likely will there be full 
employment. The growing of cotton will have to 
be encouraged anywhere and everywhere possible ; 
any increase in the world’s crop, even if not suitable 
for Lancashire requirements, will be of use to spin- 
ners in other parts of the world, thus releasing more 
of the better qualities for Lancashire. In a similar 
way, if we hear of countries with machinery totally 
insufficient for their home needs sending a certain 
quantity of special yarn or cloth to England we need 
not be alarmed, as they have to take from us a larger 
quantity of cotton yarns and cloth more suitable to 
their own requirements. It is simply a matter of 
adjustment to the world’s needs, and this being so 
we should, instead of taking a narrow view of an 
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industry that is international in its scope, regard the 
whole question of the supply and consumption of 
the raw material and the marketing of the finished 
fabric from the international point of view, and not 
from the local or national standpoint. 

But independently of the stoppage of losses and 
the organisation of a better supply of the raw 
material, there are a host of problems which will be 
more effectually dealt with if we get a Control Board 
established. Many abuses exist in the cotton indus- 
try on the trading side, and these have been allowed 
to go on far too long. I refer, for example, to the 
want of a scheme for putting a stop to gambling in 
the raw material ; a better system of drawing up our 
contracts, especially with our customers abroad ; the 
need for limiting our credits; and the necessity for 
making unemployment a charge on industry instead 
of allowing it to be a costly State insurance scheme 
finding work for a host of bureaucrats. At present 
the consumers of cotton are obliged to pay many 
millions more than they ought to pay owing to the 
gambling in the raw material and other abuses that 
go on, and which can only be dealt with by united 
action on the part of the whole industry. It is 
highly necessary that if the raw material has to be 
paid for within ten days after delivery, we must 
reduce to a minimum the long-deferred payments at 
present customary in spinning, manufacturing, 
dyeing, printing and finishing transactions. 

So far as our contracts are concerned, there is no 
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doubt that we must be more closely safeguarded 
than we have been in the past if we are to avoid that 
flat repudiation of liabilities we had after the war, 
when several reputable houses at home were brought 
to ruin and many involved in serious losses by the 
dishonourable conduct of buyers, chiefly resident 
abroad. The refusal to take up goods that were 
ordered at the height of the boom is largely respon- 
sible for the position of many mills which have 
adverse balances to-day. 

The introduction of ‘‘control’’ in the industry 
would be of enormous benefit in every way. It 
would mean that all selfish interests on the part of 
individuals would be eliminated, and the welfare of 
the industry as a whole be the prime and sole con- 
sideration. There is no time for procrastination 
seeing what enormous losses are being incurred at 
present, and a scheme for control can be got to work 
very quickly, for we have all the experience and 
methods of working the old Cotton Control Board 
to guide us. 

It is most desirable that this Board should not be 
unwieldy but should be confined to equal numbers 
of employers and operatives engaged in the spin- 
ning and manufacturing sections only, the sub- 
sidiary and dependent industries having by organi- 
sation successfully passed through the crisis. Lack 
of vision and ignoring the experiences of the past 
are largely responsible for the present plight of the 
industry, and it is to be hoped that men holding 
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prominent positions will come forward and take a 
greater interest in dealing with the serious problems 
that have to be faced in an international industry 
subject to adverse world contingencies over which it 
has no control. If this is done, I have every hope 
that we shall emerge successfully from the greatest 
crisis we have ever had to face. 
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By way of preface to what I have to say on the 
Industrial Situation, I would like to express the 
pleasure it gives to me to have the opportunity 
of laying my views before such a conference as 
this, attended, as I am informed, by delegates 
from the Faculties of Commerce of no fewer than 
14 Universities and University Colleges. It was 
the knowledge that I should have an audience so 
distinguished and so intelligent and one that in 
the future will occupy administrative positions of 
power and influence in the outside world, that 
led me, at my advanced time of life to break a 
most stringent rule not to accept platform 
engagements of any kind. My work since I 
resigned the Presidency of the International 
Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Federation 
and the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ 
Associations (positions I held for many years), 
has been done almost entirely through the Press 
of this and other countries, and I have, as a 
general rule, set aside the appeals that have been 
made to me to undertake engagements of every 
description outside. 

* An Address by Sir Charles Macara, Bart., delivered at the 


Manchester University before the members of the Inter- 
University Commercial Conference, March 3rd, 1923. 
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Your invitation came to me at an opportune 
time, moreover. It came to me at a moment when 
the country was being inundated with schemes, | 
more or less theoretical and impossible, for the 
betterment of industry and those engaged in it, 
and I rather welcomed the chance your invitation 
afforded of dealing with some of these schemes 
and questions from the point of view of one who 
has spent the whole of his public life in dealing 
with men and things from the strictly practical 
standpoint. What I have to say, therefore, may 
I hope be of some value, though I would not for 
a moment have it understood that I place any 
the less stress on imagination and vision as 
factors in the conduct of what are so often spoken 
of as the matter-of-fact things of industry. 
Success depends largely upon imagination and 
foresight in the commercial and industrial world, 
but at the same time there is a vast difference 
between precept and actual performance, and 
theories which often look well on paper have a 
way of not working out in practice. 

Let me give you an instance of what I mean. 
It is to be found at this moment in the cotton 
industry, and enormously affects the question of 
production as it relates to profits. According to 
accepted theories of economics, it would seem 
that the right way to create demand for such 
things as cotton goods would be to.-work our 
mills at their full capacity, bring down the costs 
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of production, and put on the market goods at 
the lowest possible prices. But it does not work 
out like that in actuality. In the absence of such 
a demand as would stimulate prices, cotton spin- 
ners find that to make more yarn than is really 
needed is to do themselves a great injury, for the 
overplus has to be sold at a sacrifice, and so it 
comes about that unprecedented losses have been 
made in the trade during the past two years. 

It will, therefore, be seen that. the text-book is 
not always a sure guide. I could give you many 
illustrations of this, The reason is, of course, 
that in practice you have to deal with an element 
scarcely ever taken into consideration by those 
who write the text-books—that is, the human 
element. I have had a long experience in the 
matter of settling trade disputes, and I know how 
little the purely economic consideration has 
weighed in some cases in bringing about satis- 
factory or unsatisfactory results. 

In common with all who are interested in the 
settlement of the problems at present facing 
industry, I have followed with the greatest atten- 
tion what one so influential and gifted as Viscount 
Milner has had to say on the matter recently in 
a great London newspaper, but he falls short of 
conviction in many of his conclusions for the 
simple reason that he has never had the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring the essential practical 
experience. With his desire to ameliorate the 
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lot of the workers I am in cordial sympathy. 
Though an employer, I think I may fairly claim 
to have been a consistent friend of Labour. In 
all questions which have divided those who have 
been engaged in the greatest of our manufac- 
turing industries, I have endeavoured to be 
strictly impartial between man and man, and I 
am at present engaged in furthering a scheme for 
co-operation between employers and employed in 
the cotton trade which I hope will be of benefit to 
both sides for all future time. Consequently, in 
what I have to say upon the present relations 
between Capital and Labour there can be no 
question of lack of sympathy with one side or 
the other. 

To understand our present position one would 
need to go fully into the question of the relation- 
ship that existed between Capital and Labour 
during the war, for I contend that all, or nearly 
all our post-war troubles are due absolutely and 
entirely to the mishandling of economic questions 
by those who directed the affairs of State in 
war-time. Lord Milner infers that a mutual 
forbearance between masters and men _ kept 
Capital and Labour at peace during the period 
of hostilities, whereas, as every man engaged on 
the practical side of industry knows, that peace 
was maintained simply and solely through Mr. 
Lloyd George giving the workers all they asked, 
regardless as to what was to happen to industry 
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after the War. The country’s difficulty was the 
shop steward’s opportunity, but patriotic 
employers, in waiving their rights for the time 
being, knew well enough that a stern economic 
battle would have to be waged later on if the 
country’s markets abroad were ever to be 
regained and employment re-established. 

There was bound to be dissatisfaction among 
the workers when we began to re-adjust things. 
Industries could not possibly carry the costs of 
production which were forced upon them in war- 
time. Take the cotton trade for example. That 
industry depends for over three-quarters of its 
trade upon peoples who are the poorest in the 
world. How was it possible to cater for these 
nations at the figures of production brought 
about by the war ? 

That wages would have to come down to some 
extent was evident, although no one expects or 
wishes wages to fall to the level of pre-war days. 
But neither wages nor cost of living ought to 
have got to the height it did. The mishandling 
of this matter -was undoubtedly the greatest 
economic blunder that was made during the war. 
My idea is that everything ought to have been 
done to keep the cost of the necessaries of life 
down to the lowest level, and that the money that 
was needed by the Government ought to have 
been raised by direct taxation. Instead of this 
we had an Excess Profits Tax which raised in 
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price everything we touched by at least one 
hundred per cent, and sent wages soaring to get 
on terms with the cost of living. The whole 
thing was a gross error on the part of the 
unpractical politicians, for it meant that once war 
was over it was bound to take a long time 
before things could get down to a working level 
again. And the astonishing thing to my mind 
was that the workers themselves made so little 
objection to this senseless scheme. To be quite 
candid, one can but come to the conclusion that 
Labour took the view that if once wages could 
be sent up by either abnormal costs of living or 
anything else its object would be served, 
forgetting that such a state of things could not 
possibly last after the war if industries were to 
be re-established and we were to secure again our 
position in the markets of the world. It was a 
stupid blunder, and we have paid a terrible price 
for it since the war was brought to a close. 
I admit, of course, that the workers could not 
have lived had not wages followed the cost of 
living, but my point is that the cost of living 
was artificially and unnecessarily raised by the 
wrong-headed action of those who controlled our 
finances. The aim of the Government ought to 
have been to make such arrangements as would 
have allowed industry to get quickly into its 
stride again, but as it was, they completely upset 
conditions at home and made it impossible for 
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trade to start again without endless quarrels 
between Capital and Labour and years of delay 
in getting the machine in order. It is wrong, 
therefore, to assume, as Lord Milner does, that 
all was well in war time, and that all our troubles 
came upon us with the cessation of hostilities. 
The feeling of good-will between man and man 
and the absence of class distinctions were found 
in the trenches and not at home; at home we 
were engaged in creating a situation which was 
bound to have the most disastrous effects upon 
an exporting country such as ours. The 
difficulty of re-adjustment has been made all the 
harder because of the ease with which increases 
of wages were gained, and, added to this, we 
have had more trouble owing to political 
extremists playing upon the discontent of those 
who were called upon to sacrifice some of their 
wage gains in order that trade could get moving 
again. Fortunately, the sound common-sense of 
the great proportion of our workers has prevailed, 
and I am glad to say that we seem now to be 
settling down again, and that there is a prospect 
of a more real peace in industry than we have 
aad at any time during the past ten years. 

I do not wish to convey the impression that 
all our post-war troubles are due to the difficulties 
we have had in getting the workers to see reason 
in this matter of lowering the costs of production. 
I think, for instance, that we have gone too far 
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in this country in the matter of deflation, and 
have been in too great a hurry to bring about a 
restoration of our credit. Our first consideration 
ought to have been to get our people fully 
employed again. Our credit would have taken 
care of itself if we could have got all our 
machinery going and our people earning wages. 
As it was, we set ourselves an impossible task, 
with the result that while we have been levying 
taxes which have helped to cripple industry, we 
have been paying large sums in doles to the 
unemployed, thus dissipating our substance both 
ways. One is not contending for an indifference 
to liabilities such as we see in enemy countries, 
but simply asking for a sane and moderate policy 
which would have helped us to get the wheels of 
industry turning again. The war will have to 
be paid for, but I fail to see why all the burden 
of such a titanic struggle as we have passed 
through should practically fall upon the 
shoulders of one generation. Granted that the 
American Debt has been spread over two-thirds 
of a century, it represents, comparatively speak- 
ing, but a small part of our national indebtedness. 
Industry, therefore, had a right to look to the 
Government to make things as easy as possible 
for the man in business, but instead of helpful- 
ness we have had a cynical disregard of the 
interests of trade, and what has seemed like a 
wilful indifference to the demands of the com- 
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munity that wasteful and useless departmental 
expenditure should cease. 


Theorists look at many of our industrial ques- 
_tions in a manner which betokens a strange 
perversity as well as a lack of insight into the 
practical problems involved. They cannot see 
why there should be recurrent crises in industry 
and violent ups and downs in trade. I agree that 
much could be done by reasonableness on the 
part of employers and workers to mitigate these 
hazards, but England is so exceptionally placed 
as a producing country, largely dependent upon 
foreign trade, that it does not seem possible 
altogether to adjust conditions so that there shall 
be no slack trade at any time and no break in 
regular employment. What is the cotton trade 
of Lancashire to do, for instance, when we have 
a famine in India or a revolution in China? Is 
our premier exporting industry to go on produc- 
ing as if nothing had happened? How should 
we be able to pay the wages our operatives 
demand to-day if we piled our cellars and ware- 
houses with a stock we could not sell, and who 
would finance such gross wilfulness ? 


Our attention, rather, ought to be directed to 
schemes of unemployment benefit, run by indus- 
tries and not by the State, which would effectually 
and without waste provide for those vicissitudes 
in trade conditions over which we have no control. 
20 
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I have for long contended that unemployment 
should be a charge on industry, and that Govern- 
ment doles, administered by an army of officials, 
should be abolished. The Cotton Control Board, 
which managed the affairs of that trade during 
the last two years of the War, showed us how 
much better many of these things could be 
managed by the employers and the trade unions 
in combination. Let me give an example of what 
I mean. Under the present State administration 
of unemployment, it has been found that 
it is a comparatively easy matter for a malingerer 
to pass himself off as genuinely out of work, but 
with the trade union it is altogether different. 
Many will take the Government dole who will 
not have the temerity to apply for pay under their 
own union. The union officials know their 
members, and if they were entrusted along with 
the employers in the carrying out of an unem- 
ployment scheme, they would see to it that the 
deserving only received the benefits. This 
scheme, which would put an infinitely better 
check on the spending of money than there is at 
present is, I am glad to say, becoming increas- 
ingly popular. 

It would be interesting to follow Lord Milner 
into all his conclusions, and to turn the cold light 
of reality upon his arguments. In his zeal for 
reform he has much to say against competitive 
business and in favour of large-scale production ; 
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of what he regards as our backwardness, com- 
pared with America, in the use of mechanical 
appliances; and of what he calls ‘‘ the waste of 
national resources and the misdirection of 
capital.’ I cannot in one short paper deal 
adequately with all these matters, although they 
are quite germane to the subject in hand, but | 
should like to say in regard to the first question 
that consumers generally do not share his lord- 
ship’s opinion about the harmfulness of small 
competitive businesses. The greatest outcry 
to-day is not against the smaller businesses but 
against the combines, on the ground that once 
they have got all the small businesses within 
their grasp they are at liberty to charge any price 
they like for their goods. What about soap? 
Is soap any cheaper to-day owing to the reduction 
in the number of controlling interests and the 
manufacturers’ economies through large-scale 
production ? 

I agree with much Lord Milner has to say 
about the multiplication of middlemen. There 
are, as he says, far too many, but I think that he 
will find that it is the speculators rather than the 
middlemen who are to blame for many of our 
troubles. One knows what a baneful influence 
the gambler has upon cotton, for instance, and 
how the raw material to the manifest disadvantage 
of the spinner, the manufacturer, and the con- 
sumer, sometimes changes hands scores, if not 
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hundreds, of times before it is put into manufac- 
ture. 

On the question of the waste of national 
resources, and especially as it applies to Agri- 
culture, one could say much against arguments 
for nationalisation, while it would be easy to 
show how indifferent the workers are towards 
any scheme whereby Labour should hire Capital 
instead of Capital hiring Labour. Labour, as 
no doubt many in my audience will have noticed, 
has at all times been exceedingly reluctant either 
to hire Capitai or take upon itself the risks 
and responsibilities of running businesses, Even 
in cases where big employers have made offers 
to turn over sound, paying concerns, the work- 
people, acting upon the advice of their union 
officials, have invariably refused to run them. 
This being so, why should Labour so often 
begrudge the employer a return on the Capital 
he has invested? That return, especially in the 
cotton trade, has been proved to be a very modest 
one taken over a period of years, and making 
allowances for the slump times as well as the 
boom times. 

This supposed desire on the part of Labour to 
acquire capital was put to the test during the last 
boom in the cotton trade. When the operatives 
made a special claim, over and above the wage 
advances that had been given to compensate 
them for the increased cost of living, for a share 
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‘n the prosperity of the industry, I suggested that 
this consideration should be given not in wages 
but in the form of a monetary interest in the 
industry, which should bear a fixed return, as in 
the case of loans, but should carry a higher 
percentage than an ordinary loan. I think 10 per 
cent. was mentioned. The suggestion, however, 
met with no encouragement on the part of the 
workers, who preferred cash down to any scheme 
of co-partnership with a share in the control of 
the industry. I calculate that the operatives, had 
they adopted my suggestion, would have had by 
this time many millions invested in the cotton 
‘rade from this source alone, whereas I am afraid 
shat the advance they received at the time went 
as lightly as it came, and that a unique oppor- 
tunity of acquiring capital without cost was 
altogether lost. 

It is, therefore, scarcely fair to try and make 
out that Labour is robbed of opportunities to 
‘“make good.’’ The field is an open one, as is 
proved by the fact that the ranks of employers 
and capitalists are being recruited daily from 
among the thrifty and enterprising workers of 
this country. The employing class, especially on 
co-operative lines, would no doubt grow much 
faster than it does but for the deterrent action of 
the trade unions, who are, apparently, not too 
friendly to either profit-sharing or co-partnership 
ideas, and are more apt to restrict opportunities 
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than to encourage an ‘‘ aristocracy of labour.” 
It is sometimes asserted that America shows a 
much higher output per man than England, and 
the blame is attributed to the employers for being 
backward in taking advantage of the resources of 
science and invention. It would be better to 
compare trade union methods in the two countries, 
and to note how far piece-work in America is 
responsible for the disparity. No doubt this 
erroneous conclusion is based largely on the 
output in the respective mining industries, the 
returns of which show to the disadvantage of the 
English worker for the simple reason that he is 
engaged in hewing a particularly hard coal, while 
the coal in America is soft and easily got, and 
machine cutters can be used to much better 
purpose, 

My contention is that we should not 
antagonise the employer and the worker, but 
recognise that success lies along the lines of a 
mutual respect and helpfulness. I know there 
are difficulties in a world in which the old type 
of employer has been so largely supplanted by 
the limited liability company, whose chief con- 
cern is the making of dividends; but in the 
cotton trade, at all events, I think we have gone 
a long way towards establishing the better under- 
standing for which I have worked for so many 
years. If much has been lost in the matter of 
personal sympathy, a great deal has been gained 
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through more ordered methods of negotiation, 
while the more the leaders of both sides have 
seen of each other, the more they have come to 
appreciate each other’ s difficulties. If there are 
fewer blankets and loads of coal distributed each 
Christmas, there are higher wages throughout 
the year, while the old firms had nothing to 
compare with the welfare schemes and fice uth 
facilities to be found in many modern factories 
and workshops. Collective bargaining, the 
Factory Acts, and the many voluntary schemes 
which sympathetic directors have undertaken, 
have placed the workers of this country in a 
most enviable position. A Japanese gentleman 
who called upon me some time ago after a tour 
of our English manufacturing towns expressed 
himself as astonished at what he has seen. He 
could not magine that there could be anything 
lacking to fill the operatives’ cup of bliss. I do 
not go so far as that, for perfection is yet to seek 
in many directions, but I will say this, that in my 
travels throughout the world I have seen no 
other workpeople so well circumstanced. 

We want to encourage the workers more and 
more by granting them a share in profits and 
control. In this way they would acquire a new 
status, and the effect of it would be that strikes 
and lockouts would become things of the past. 
I am not, and never have been, an advocate for 
low wages, for anyone who has studied these 
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questions must know that production and not 
wages is the crux of the whole matter. It would 
be of little use to cut down wages if this led only 
to dissatisfaction and a determination to restrict 
production. What is required is an impetus to 
increase output to the utmost, and that impetus 
cannot be stimulated as it ought to be without a 
prospect of sharing to a reasonable extent in the 
reward of industry. In this connection, I may 
mention a scheme which I had the privilege of 
introducing into the cotton spinning trade, and 
which, I think, will be admitted to be one of the 
most progressive ever adopted by industry. | 
refer to a conciliation scheme which was intro- 
duced as long ago as 1906 as a necessary comple- 
ment to the well-known Brookands Agreement, 
and which embodied a method of ascertaining 
the profits made in the cotton spinning industry 
at any given time. In the course of settling 
wages disputes, we had found that the most 
extraordinary notions prevailed at times as to 
what the returns to the employers really were, 
and [ thought it would be a good idea if we set 
up an independent system whereby the actual 
state of things could be quickly and accurately 
ascertained. The employers would thus be 
protected in bad times against demands which 
were altogether unjustifiable, and in good times 
the operatives could call for the figures and base 
their claims for a share in the prosperity of the 
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industry upon reasonable grounds. It was a 
scheme of great use to both sides, but especially 
was it of value to the operatives, who hitherto 
had had no realiable means of getting at the 
truth in the matter of trade profits. 

When the idea was mentioned to the opera- 
tives’ leaders they were greatly impressed with it, 
and expressed their eagerness to have the plan 
put in operation at soon as possible. Without 
going into technicalities, 1 may explain that the 
scheme involved the appointment of a small 
committee of the Liverpool Cotton Association 
and a leading firm of yarn agents in Manchester, 
whose duties were to report twice a week on the 
market value of standard grades of raw cotton 
and the market prices of standard counts of yarn 
respectively. An accountant was chosen on each 
side to ascertain the expense involved in the 
production of yarn, taking mutually selected 
mills and going into every detail of cost, and 
basing their calculations on the whole of the 
capital employed, whether ordinary share, loan 
or debenture. 

It was impossible for a human being to devise 
a fairer scheme, said the accountants, and it 
embodied rights for which the workers in other 
trades had called in vain. After the experimental 
test referred to had been made, wages were stabi- 
lised for a period of five years. For twelve years 
these figures have been kept and the margins of 
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profit tabulated, and if the returns had been called 
for whenever the occasion demanded, endless 
wrangling would have been saved. In war time, 
especially, they would have been invaluable, but 
unfortunately the necessary frankness and good 
faith were not always forthcoming on the one side 
or the other, and the unique means to hand for 
the settlement of disputes were more or less 
ignored. 

Now, at a time when most of the leaders who 
subscribed to the scheme originally are gone, 
indifference and a deplorable want of appreciation 
has led to a suggestion being made that the 
tabulation should be abandoned, but fortunately 
the new Provisional Emergency Cotton Com- 
mittee, which seeks to revivify the Master Spin- 
ners’ Federation and work for the ideals of those 
who first banded the trade together, are to take 
responsibility for keeping the record intact. 

I am in hopes that this great instrument for 
settling differences and promoting friendliness 
and harmony between Capital and Labour will 
yet be appreciated at its true worth. If properly 
used it would be a blessing to the cotton trade, 
and if approved and adopted generally it would, 
I am certain, bring a new era of goodwill into 
our industrial relations. 

I have endeavoured always to take the long 
view in industrial affairs. For instance, I have 
always contended that wages and conditions of 
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work should, as far as possible, be adjusted both 
nationally and internationally, and disputes 
should be prevented by the prompt handling of 
difficulties as soon as they arise. In 1911 the 
British Government adopted a scheme on my 
advocacy which, if it could have survived the 
jealousy of the politicians, would have given us 
a court of appeal in industry which would have 
been invaluable not only for the purpose of 
composing quarrels but for looking after the 
larger interests of the whole business community. 
I contend, for instance, that the Industrial Coun- 
cil, the body to which I refer, would have saved 
the country endless trouble and expense had its. 
aid been sought in war-time. Composed as it 
was of thirteen of the most famous leaders of 
Capital and thirteen of the foremost leaders of 
Labour, it could have mobilised the industries of 
the country for war rapidly, efficiently and econo- 
mically, instead of which the experts were thrust 
aside and the work given to a host of inexpe- 
rienced officials which undoubtedly led to 
extravagant and wasteful administration. True, 
we muddled through, but at what an appalling 
sacrifice !* 


*It has to be admitted, of course, that the Government was 
faced with a colossal task, but one might have expected that 
in the unprecedented cireumstances they would have availed 
themselves of every means within their reach to facilitate the 
work of mobilising industries for war. Their conduct was in 
striking contrast to that of the Kaiser who at once secured the 
co-operation of the most experienced leaders of industry to 
carry out the mobilisation of industry in Germany. 
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Now one sees that from every side the cry is 
going up for just such another body as the 
Industrial Council, but this time it is called ““A 
Parliament of Industry,’’ or some such name. 
This craze for economic novelties represents a 
great waste of time and energy and leads to delay 
in getting things done. 

The same lack of appreciation of work done 
comes out in the way the politicians seek to 
ignore what is already in existence for the prac- 
tical solution of many of our international 
troubles. The League of Nations seeks by a 
string of platitudes about the brotherhood of man 
and the inhumanity of war to bring about the 
disarmament of the Nations, but has no word to 
say for a league which has been engaged in 
cementing international friendships and sowing 
the seeds of a world-wide amity for close upon 
twenty years. The International Cotton Federa- 
tion and the International Institute of Agriculture 
have proved by their devotion to a great ideal 
how necessary and complete is the interdepend- 
ence of nations, and have given practical 
demonstrations to the world that in the produc- 
tion of the two prime necessities of life—food 
and clothing—the nations can work in perfect 
harmony. Trade may follow the Flag in cases 
where uncivilised and barbarous peoples are 
concerned, but once the road of civilisation is 
gained, it is Trade that takes the lead. The wars 
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of the past, including the greatest the world has 
ever known, have been largely brought about, 
despite what we sometimes hear to the contrary, 
by personal ambition and love of military glory. 
Commerce and industry are peaceable and peace- 
loving and there is no desire for devastating wars. 
The workers of the world are opposed to armed 
strife and with further organisation on an inter- 
national basis it would be difficult to foment war. 
Progress in the future will be more rapid than in 
the past. A special significance is to be found, 
for instance, in the fact that at a recent Congress 
in London delegates representing 27,000,000 of 
the world’s workers were present. 

What I have said in the course of this paper 
will, I feel sure, emphasise the necessity there is 
for all matters which concern the trade of the 
country to be dealt with by industrial experts and 
not by politicians. At present we are struggling 
to get upon our feet again in spite of, rather than 
with, the help of the politicians. We have at our 
disposal some of the finest leaders of industry in 
the world, men of the highest capability and 
vision, and to these men we must trust more and 
more to restore our trade and our credit, and 
bring us back to our former happiness and 
prosperity. That we can retrieve our position I 
have no doubt whatever. Already there is a 
steady revival in many British trades, and if the 
cotton industry has not as yet come into its own, 
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I feel sure that it will do so. That it is not 
prospering as we should like is due largely to 
our own negligence, first of all in allowing our- 
selves to be too dependent for the supplies of the 
raw material upon one source, and secondly in 
not using the excellent organisation we have to 
put ourselves upon a workable basis. Both these 
deficiencies will be remedied, and we shall sce 
the cotton trade re-established on a basis as firm, 
if not firmer, than it has ever been. The world 
simply cannot do without Lancashire, for here 
we have the means of supplying the world’s 
wants, and no one can rob us of that advantage. 

What I would like to impress upon my 
audience, in conclusion, is what the cotton trade 
means to our national welfare. It is the fashion 
of some people in other parts of the country to 
regard the cotton trade as an industry which 
arrogates to itself more than its share of 
attention from the Ministers of State, but I 
contend that it is not given sufficient considera- 
tion when its importance is taken into account. 
An industry which is responsible for close upon 
40 per cent of our total exports of manufactures, 
and is the greatest manufacturing industry in the 
country, is entitled to the highest consideration ; 
indeed, I have no hesitation in saying that if 
England lost her export cotton trade she would 
eventually sink into a second or third-rate Power. 
One has but to reflect upon what the position of 
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banks, railways, shipping and almost every other 
interest in the country (including Agriculture) 
would be without cotton, and it will be seen what 
a disaster it would be if this great staple 
industry were seriously prejudiced. Fortunately, 
there is no prospect of any such thing. We 
have the machinery, the climate, the inherited 
skill of generations, and the ablest directing and 
inventive power at our service, and given such 
wisdom and foresight as has been displayed in 
the past, our position is unassailable. 

What encourages this optimism is the fact that 
we in Lancashire are engaged in supplying one 
of the prime necessities of life, and that there are 
yet hundreds of millions in the world who have 
never yet enjoyed the blessing of being clothed. 
As civilisation advances, the products of Lanca- 
shire will be required more and more. Only 
within the. past month we have had a report from 
His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner in East 
Africa, in which he bids England to take note of 
the fact that many thousands of natives in that 
part of the world are rising to the dignity of 
being clothed, and that more and more material 
for that clothing will be required in future. 
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IS OUR ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
SATISFACTORY ?* 


To-day I have made an exception to a very hard 
and fast rule. For some time I have found it 
necessary, owing to largely increased demands 
made upon me as a business man and as one 
immersed in industrial affairs of national and 
international importance, to refuse the multitude of 
invitations I get to preside at social functions or 
take part in ceremonial affairs, but for various 
reasons, some of which are personal and very 
intimate reasons, I felt I could not refuse the kind 
invitation of your Governors to be with you to-day. 
It is the busy man, they say, who has the most 
leisure, but in the midst of a crisis such as we are 
passing through in the cotton trade at present it is 
out of the question to talk of leisure of any kind. 
In my own case, at all events, advancing years 
appear to bring only more strenuous effort—more 
necessity to place one’s experience at the public 
service and more claims to labour for the public 
welfare. At all events, if I have really not the 
leisure, I have felt bound to snatch the opportunity 
to come among you to pay a personal tribute to the 


* Address delivered at the Lancaster Royal Grammar School, 
October 18th, 1922. 
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Lancaster Royal Grammar School, to rejoice with 
you in your present and past achievements, and to 
share in the pride you must have in having given 
to the world so many useful and distinguished men. 
Naturally I have a special interest in the school, 
owing to the fact that one of my grandsons is 
at the present moment on its roll of pupils, and I 
have pleasure also in being able to number among 
my friends some of those who have passed through 
the school and become famous in various walks of 
life. Among those of the present generation are 
Lord Ashton, Sir Norval Helme, Sir John Ruther- 
ford and others. 

Lord Ashton is known to me better perhaps than 
any of the old boys of this school, and in Lancaster 
and throughout the country he is known to every- 
body, of course, as a great employer of labour and 
for his princely benefactions. I understand that he 
has given three-quarters of a million to Lancaster 
alone. At St. Anne’s, also, where I have had a 
house for nearly forty years, his great benefactions, 
amounting to nearly £80,000, are most thoroughly 
appreciated both by residents and visitors to that 
popular resort. 

Whether these. gifts are appreciated everywhere 
as they ought to be, I do not know. The men 
who do the world’s greatest work are often led 
to believe that what they do for their fellows 
during their lifetime receives but scant acknow- 
ledgment, and certainly it would appear to be a’ 

21 
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graceless world if one had to judge by the way some 
receive the gifts and services of the generous and 
the public- Spied: No discredit or want of sym- 
pathy, we know, can rob a man of the satisfaction 
of having done good and generous deeds, but my 
point is that we ought to be ever ready to do honour 
to the worthy living in order to stimulate others to 
follow in their footsteps. 

There is, on an occasion like the present, a great 
temptation to have one’s say on many things 
relating to education and the way in which schools 
in this country are conducted. This, however, 
would take too long, but I should like with your 
permission to touch upon one or two points which 

may not be without interest, and may probably be 
of some value to those who have to prepare the 
youth of the country for the serious work of life. 
Probably what I have to say may not affect a school 
like this so much, as those where the teaching is of 
a more elementary character. 

My main point has reference to curriculum, and, 
put briefly, it is that I do not think that the youth 
of to-day is so well grounded and provided with 
such solid foundations upon which to build as was 
the youth of a generation or two ago. There is 
an attempt to teach them more subjects, I know, 
but my contention is that they are being taught to 
run before they have really learned to walk. To 
put it another way, they are being encouraged to 
indulge in confectionery instead of making meals 
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in plain, wholesome fare. The result is mental 
indigestion instead of stamina. Lads who have to 
start early in life to get their living are therefore 
ill-provided for. They have been kept chasing 
shadows instead of being helped to grasp the sub- 
stance, and they reach the office, the factory and the 
warehouse with an equipment which is often 
ludicrously insufficient. It is a constant complaint 
of employers to-day that the lads they engage 
cannot read, write or figure, and the smattering of 
other things they have picked up are of course of 
no practical value whatever in helping them to earn 
their living. 
Do not misunderstand me. I am no reactionary 
on educational matters. I believe as much as any- 
one in the setting up of the ladder from the elemen- 
tary school to the university, but first of all, and 
above all, the foundation should be solid. I am 
speaking with a knowledge of Scottish educational 
methods, and I say that much of the acknowledged 
success of the system across the Border is due to 
the fact that the dominie of the village, in the first 
instance, sees to it that his pupils are thoroughly 
well grounded in the rudiments of education. 
Lately, I was discussing this question with the 
headmaster of a very successful private school in 
another part of Lancashire, and he remarked that 
the longer he lived and the more experience he 
gained, the more was he convinced that the duty of 
the schoolmaster was to make sure that his pupils 
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had the first essentials—the three R’s. To teach 
those essentials, he said, was by no means so simple 
as was imagined. The scope they offered to the 
schoolmaster was practically illimitable. To incul- 
cate these rudiments thoroughly, and at the same 
time to implant in youth the seeds of honest.citizen- 
ship, was the whole aim of the schoolmaster in the 
old days, and it is becoming more and more clear 
that his idea was a sound one. 

There are several other things one would like to 
discuss with those who are at the head of the 
scholastic profession. One would like to know, for 
instance, if there is not a danger of too much time 
and attention being devoted to the sports side of 
school life. I know that in this matter I am likely 
to find many dissentients, especially among my 
young friends, but it has to be remembered that 
school hours, after all, are meant for mental rather 
than physical exercises. There must, of course, be 
enough exercise to ensure that a sound body goes 
with a healthy mind, and Iam a strong advocate of 
all manly sports, but my contention is that the 
sports side should be kept subservient to the main 
objects of education, and this in some schools, I am 
afraid, is not the case. One has heard of instances 
where pupils were obliged to work at home lessons 
to make up for the time lost in the playing field, 
and only a week or two ago the headmaster of a 
college at Bath made a public protest against the 
exaggerated importance of athletics in some girls’ 
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schools. They had got to such a pitch, he said, that 
the girls thought of nothing else, and were sacrific- 
ing their dignity and womanliness in order to excel 
in such games as football. A sufficiency of healthy 
sport is highly desirable, but we must be careful to 
see that it is used merely as a means to an end. 

You will forgive me, I know, for presuming to 
offer a little friendly criticism and advice. It is 
offered out of a ripe experience and with the kindliest 
intention. 

It has been a real pleasure to come here to-day 
and present the prizes to the successful students. 
To them I offer my warmest congratulations, and 
to those who have not been successful I should like 
to say a word or two by way of encouragement. 

One does not, of course, wish in any way to 
disparage the efforts of to-day’s prize winners, but 
my own idea is that too much reliance should not 
be placed upon examination successes. Indeed, it 
is a question whether school examinations are in 
every case a fair test of a student’s powers. It has 
to be remembered that often the best brains develop 
slowly, and that it was not until manhood was 
reached that many of our best known men displayed 
the stuff of which they were made. 

It has become almost proverbial for the dull boy 
at school to turn out to be a man of exceptional 
mental capacity. Only the other day we read that 
Lord Northcliffe, who was undoubtedly a man of 
great brain power, was what we should call a duffer 
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at school, and we all know the poor accounts that 
were given of the schooldays of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, the author, and a number of the other 
men who afterwards became famous and whose 
names you will readily call to mind. Only a few 
days before his death, that gallant but ill-fated 
soldier, Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, was 
joking about the difficulties he had in passing 
examinations at Sandhurst and Woolwich. 

So you see that it is not always the most brilliant 
lad at school who turns out best, nor is it the lad 
who starts with the greatest social advantage. My 
own experience of life proves that. I was a village 
lad in Scotland, the son of a divine of the old school. 
The master of the school where I commenced my 
education was a man of exceptional ability, particu- 
larly strong in the matter of the three R’s, and also 
a great believer in the value of elocution. At that 
school the son of the laird, or squire as he is known 
in England, was educated along with the son of the 
ploughman. My. father, being a parson, was 
exceedingly anxious that I should have a classical 
education. He considered that the classics were 
essential, not only for the understanding of one’s 
own language, but for the understanding of all the 
most important things in the world. I am afraid 
that at that time I did not appreciate his great 
enthusiasm for the classics—thought them an awful 
bore, most probably—but I am bound to admit that 
in the career which I had little idea in those days 
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would fall to my lot, that side of my education 
turned out to be of immense value. 

Being related to men who had distinguished 
themselves in the fighting forces, I had as a youth 
a distinct partiality for the profession of arms, but 
as my father’s means would not allow of my being 
trained for such a career, I was obliged to abandon 
all thoughts of military glory and turn to commerce. 
The initial stages of a commercial career are not 
without their drudgery, but I made up my mind 
that whatever I put my hand to I would do to the 
best of my ability. This brought its own reward, 
for at a very early age I was appointed to the 
responsible position of representative of one of the 
super-firms in Scotland, 250 miles from the base. 
Here I had full scope for initiative, and the duties 
of that position were undoubtedly a great prepara- 
tion for my after life, 

At an age when very few would have undertaken 
such responsibility, I had to take up the reorganisa- 
tion and management of a prominent and old 
established business in Manchester. This led to 
my taking a public part in many affairs connected 
with the conduct of Lancashire’s staple industry, 
and step by step I found myself called upon not 
only to organise this industry, whose output repre- 
sents a third of our total exports of all manufactures, 
but to organise the cotton trade of the world. It 
was in this position when brought into personal 
contact with heads of States in many parts of the 
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world, and when I was called upon to address inter- 
national gatherings, that I found the advantage of 
the classical education my father had insisted upon, 
and how great the advantage of that early training 
in elocution that my old schoolmaster had inculcated. 

It is, curiously enough, always taken for granted 
that a business man is all for modern languages 
and opposed to the teaching of the classics. I am, 
however, an exception, and a great believer in the 
value of including Greek and Latin in the educa- 
tional equipment of the youth of to-day. 

Further, I would like to assure my young friends 
here that there is no boy in this school who may 
not rise to the highest position it is possible to attain 
if he is determined to work and make the best use 
of the advantages that are within his grasp. 


THE FREEDOM OF TRADE. 


te 


e 


THE FREE TRADE BATTLE.* 


It is curious that just at the time I have taken 
up my pen to record these recollections I should 
find an attempt being made to revive a controversy, 
or at least to re-introduce a policy, against which I 
have fought so ardently for close upon twenty 
years. I allude to the most recent, and certainly 
the most insidious, of the attempts to infuse life into 
Protection, that political snake-in-the-grass which 
we all imagined had been scotched effectually in 
1g10. It has not for a good many years been seen 
in its true colours, but in the guise of war necessity 
it has been quietly insinuating itself here and there 
and is now pushing up its head more persistently, 
masked as a defender of key industries. In what- 
ever form the monster has appeared I have never 
ceased to fight. against it since Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain brought it over from America under 
a new name in 1903, and even before that. A 
partial success in war time, however, will not go far, 
especially where Lancashire is concerned, and it has 
to be remembered that Lancashire’s voice in 
financial, as in many other affairs, is stilla deciding 
factor. 


*Reprinted from “ Recollections,” by Sir Charles Macara, 
Bart. 
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Let it be said at once that my determined opposi- 
tion to Protection, Tariff Reform, or whatever this 
obsolete fiscal policy may be called, has nothing 
whatever to do with party politics. I am no 
politician and am attached to no party, my 
opposition being directed simply and solely to the 
economic weakness of this retrograde and stultifying 
movement? At the height of the rg1o electoral 
battle a notable disclaimer was made by Mr. Arthur 
A. Haworth (now Sir Arthur A. Haworth, Bart.), 
chairman of directors of the Manchester Royal 
Exchange Company, on this question of my 
political neutrality. As I then occupied the position 
of President of the Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners and was also President of the International 
Cotton Federation, several people were very angry 
with me for having written letters to the Free Trade 
League and other bodies setting forth my views on 
Tariff Reform as applied to the cotton industry. 
They argued that I was using my official position 
in the trade for political ends. This Mr. Haworth 
had little difficulty in refuting. He pointed out that 
I had written these letters in my private capacity 
and from my private address at St. Annes-on-the- 
Sea, that I had always avoided party conflict in the 
work I had done in organising the cotton trade 
for the general benefit of operatives and employers 
alike, and that so well had I been able to conceal 
my views on politics that both the great political 
parties had at one time or another actually 
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approached me to become a candidate for parlia- 
mentary honours. 

“When I see a man whom I respect,’’ said Mr. 
Haworth, ‘‘ who has a position in the cotton trade 
which is second to none in the whole world of io- 
day, who has perhaps done more for the cotton trade 
than any man who ever lived except the great 
inventors of the self-acting mule, the spinning jenny 
and the power loom—when I see him abused as 
being guilty of writing these letters as a political 
dodge, I, for one, as a private individual, desire to 
enter my protest.’’ 

Mr. Haworth added that if those who attacked me 
would attempt to refute one single argument that I 
had put forward as to why we should adhere to Free 
Trade they would do more good to their cause. As 
a matter of fact they never did. 

From my intercourse with the leading men in the 
cotton trade of the world, and consequent knowledge 
of the conditions under which the industry was 
carried on both at home and abroad, I was 
convinced that we had advantages of which we 
should be deprived were Tariff Reform adopted in 
England. Its adoption would, in my opinion not 
only enhance the cost of building and equipping 
mills, but it would also increase the cost of coal 
and other requisites for running the mills. It would 
further increase the cost of the numerous processes 
through which cotton passes, each of which, like the 
building, equipping and running of mills, involves 
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a large amount of labour; therefore the accumulated 
enhancement of the cost of the finished fabrics would 
undermine our position, and our gigantic export 
trade in cotton goods would gradually pass into 
other hands. 

The loss of a trade which stands at the head of our 
exporting industries would not only be a disaster to 
the millions of people directly interested in it, but 
would seriously affect all our national activities. In 
my opinion none would suffer more severely than 
the great landowners, many of whom seem to be 
the strongest advocates of Tariff Reform. Their 
interests and those of the agricultural classes are 
inseparably bound up with the prosperity of our 
great manufacturing industries and the power of 
these industries to maintain and extend our enor- 
mous export trade. 

It is always well to remember that within a radius 
of fifty miles of the Manchester Exchange there is a 
population of nine millions, and this area forms the 
largest outlet for agricultural produce of any similar 
area within the Kingdom. 

These views have been endorsed time and again 
both by the leaders of the operatives’ trade unions 
and virtually all the leading cotton spinners, 
manufacturers and merchants who do business in 
Manchester. They were endorsed at a notable 
conference of representatives of Capital and Labour 
in the cotton industry over which I presided in 1903, 
six weeks after Mr. Chamberlain’s pronouncement 
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in favour of Tariff Reform, and they have been 
confirmed on many occasions since. 

From 1903 onward I never ceased to denounce 
the Tariff Reform policy. I took an active part in 
the fight that was waged at the election in1g06, and 
both then and in 1910 we won notable victories for 
Free Trade not only in Lancashire but throughout 
the country. The January election in 1910 was 
perhaps more memorable than any of our campaigns, 
and especially was it memorable for a great personal 
contest which took place in Manchester to decide the 
respective merits of Free Trade and Tariff Reform. 
Mr. Bonar Law, who was supposed to have inherited 
the mantle of Mr. Chamberlain,. was so ill advised 
as to come to Lancashire to put the whole matter to 
a test, and decided to become the Tariff Reform 
candidate for the North-West Division of the city 
in opposition to Sir George Kemp (now Lord 
Rochdale). The contest evoked the keenest interest 
throughout the country. On the result depended 
the whole fortunes of Free Trade, for Conservatism 
as a party was now pledged to Tariff Reform. 

Manchester men saw what was at stake and 
practically the whole of the cotton trade rallied to 
the side of Free Trade. Leaders of the industry, 
irrespective of politics, had been greatly concerned 
at the definite adoption by the Conservative party 
of the tariff policy, holding that if put into operation 
it would inflict irretrievable disaster on the staple 
trade of the county. A manifesto was accordingly 
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prepared in support of the view I had set forth, and 
in the space of two days the signatures of over 
eight hundred representatives of the great cotton 
firms had been obtained in addition to those of 
representatives of subsidiary and dependent indus- 
tries and various mercantile interests. “The amount 
of capital represented in the manifesto was colossal. 
The manifesto was in the following terms :— 


‘“We, the undersigned spinners, manufac- 
turers and merchants connected with the cotton 
industry, desire to state that, quite apart from 
party politics, we unhesitatingly affirm our belief 
not only that Free Trade is the best fiscal system 
for the country generally, but that any resort to 
a system of Tariff Reform would seriously 
jeopardize the position of the cotton trade of 
Lancashire and so produce grave disaster to the 
whole country. We, therefore, thoroughly endorse 
the views which have been set forth by Mr. 
C. W. Macara, whose position makes him particu- 
larly conversant with the facts obtaining in all 
the cotton-using countries in the world.’ 


In addition to this the leaders of the operatives 
in the cotton trade issued a manifesto in which they 
set forth their belief that the supremacy of the 
United Kingdom in the world’s cotton trade was 
due to our Free Trade policy, which enabled us to 
buy the materials required for the production of 
manufactured cotton at the lowest price without 
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the additional burden of import duties; that this 
minimum capital outlay and the consequent saving 
in interest and depreciation gave manufacturers 
here a great advantage in competition with other 
countries; that untaxed bread and meat and dairy 
produce contributed to the health and efficiency of 
the workpeople; and that our Free Trade policy 
opened to us all the markets of the world on the 
terms of the most favoured nation. 

The result of these appeals to the common sense 
of the electorate was that not only was the apostle 
of Tariff Reform defeated and Sir George Kemp 
returned to Parliament by a large majority, but 
that all Lancashire gave a verdict for Free Trade 
more emphatic than it did in 1906. 

One matter of personal interest during that 
election is worth recalling. Following Mr. 
Chamberlain’s lead, the Tariff Reformers were 
constantly making the statement that as a result of 
Free Trade policy we had lost and were losing many 
of our trades, and that the cotton trade itself was 
getting near to the verge of ruin. As a proof of 
this they took statements I had made from time to 
time regarding the relationship that existed between 
Capital and Labour before the Brooklands’ Agree- 
ment, and the effect these conditions would have 
upon an industry dependent so largely for its 
business upon export trade, and twisted them into 
‘ the opinions of Mr. Macara ”’ as supporting Tariff 
Reform. | What I argued was that these labour 
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troubles placed in the hands of our foreign competi- 
tors extra sinéws of war, seeing that their profits 
were enhanced through the stoppage of the English 
industry and thus gave them the opportunity of 
expanding their productive powers to the detriment 
of our position as a great exporting nation. 

At that time we were undoubtedly suffering from 
depression in the cotton trade, but the cause of it 
was not anything that had arisen out of our fiscal 
policy, but was due entirely to the management of 
our own domestic affairs, to the twenty weeks’ strike 
and other labour troubles we had had for many 
years before the employers and employed had met 
and settled their differences at the Brooklands Hotel. 
As to the general trend of trade throughout the 
world, | may add that England was not the only 
country affected by the depression, it being general 
in every cotton-manufacturing country whether 
Protectionist or not. 

However, the Tariff Reform organ in Manchester 
printed these previous statements in big type, taking 
a whole page to set them out, and they were used 
freely at the meetings held by the Protectionists. 
Il took no action for some time, but when Mr. Bonar 
Law came down to Manchester and began to use 
quotations from them to support his arguments I 
considered the matter had gone far enough. I 
therefore wrote to him and told him that the state- 
ments referred to had nothing to do with fiscal 
matters and that if he continued to use them in 
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that connexion [I should have to expose the 
erroneous interpretation he was putting on my 
words. I was careful again to explain that what 
I did had nothing to do with politics; all | wanted 
was fair play and the use of my words in their 
proper context. Mr. Bonar Law did not openly 
avow his mistake or make any public explanation, 
but he ceased to refer to the matter, and I allowed 
it to drop. 

It is only those engaged in the cotton trade who 
recognize how fallacious are the statements upon 
which the Tariff Reformer bases his arguments. 
He is fond of talking, for instance, of the growth 
of the imports from other manufacturing countries, 
but he seems to be quite ignorant of the fact that a 
considerable part of these imports are goods that 
have been made in Lancashire, exported to other 
countries for some special process, such as finishing 
or dyeing, and then sent back to England, in many 
cases for re-export. 

During the past half-century the world’s demand 
for cotton goods has trebled. If, in face of that 
demand, many countries have entered upon cotton 
manufacturing for themselves, such a development 
was only to be expected. The result has not been 
to cut off our trade but to encourage greater variety 
and excellence of fabrics. | Notwithstanding great 
developments in other countries, England has well 
maintained her preponderating position, owning 
to-day nearly one-half of the world’s spindles and 
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exporting about three-quarters of the production of 
these spindles and of the dependent machinery to 
all parts of the globe. What this means to this 
country can be judged from the fact that these 
exports represent a third of our total exports of all 
manufactures, and in money value in 1920, as I 
have previously mentioned, it represented consider- 
ably over £ 400,000,000. Lancashire, then, need 
have no fear, always supposing that she retains her 
old skill and enterprise. Tariff Reform is an appeal 
to timidity. It does not fit the temper of Lancashire. 

What we must do to-day is to see that no change 
is made in our fiscal policy by any ot those subter- 
fuges the Government have been fond of practising 
during and since the war. Already there have been 
serious encroachments upon the domain of Free 
Trade. The first step in the revival of Protection, 
although it was said that that was not its purpose, 
was the imposition in 1915 of an import duty of 
33% per cent. upon foreign motors and other articles. 
War considerations gave a certain amount of 
plausibility to the arguments in favour of the tax, but 
the point to be noticed now is that, although the war 
considerations have passed away, the tax still 
continues and there is no talk in Government 
quarters of removing it. It is to be noted, too, that 
it has had no effect in saving the British motor 
manufacturing industry in 1920. 

The next move was an import prohibition, 
specially directed against German dyes, which was 
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not even in accordance with law, and was uncere- 
moniusly quashed in a judgment by Mr. Justice 
Sankey. Then in 19i9 came the Right Hon. Austen 
Chamberlain’s system of Imperial Preference on tea 
coffee, sugar, spirits, wines, tobacco and other things 
-——a smal] thing no doubt, but one which will be 
carried farther if the country is not alive to the 
situation ; while later the Government set at nought 
Mr. Postice Sankey’s judgment by carrying through 
Parliament a Bill to impose severe restrictions upon 
te. importation of German and other dyes. 

‘Much play, too, has been made with the phrase 
‘“key industries,’? and in order to catch the ear of 
our Protectionist Cabinet a variety of things have 
suddenly jumped into importance under that 
designation. Even toy makers claimed that theirs 
was a key industry, though to what it was a key 
has never been made clear. The Government drew 
the line at toys, but by means of a Bill recently 
introduced they have protected many other industries 
by imposing 333 per cent. tariffs on imports which 
are suspected of being dumped or favoured in their 
production by low rates of exchange. 

For my own part I am neither in favour of 
legislative interference with the supply of dyes nor 
of an Anti-Dumping Bill. Lancashire needs free 
access to all the finest colours, wherever produced, 
and cannot afford to let foreign competitors have an 
advantage in this respect, as they must have under 
the restrictions imposed by the Act of January, 1921. 
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No doubt we were much to blame for not having 
developed the dye industry long ago, seeing how 
vital it is to the textile trades. We had all the 
chemical skill and inventiveness necessary, but I 
suppose it must have been that our textile manutac- 
turers were so much occupied in their own work, 
and so generally prosperous, that it did not occur to 
them that it was desirable to establish a strong dye 
manufacturing industry in this country. While 
Germany was engaged with dyes we were engaged 
in developing our mechanical equipment, as is 
shown by the fact that in the ten years immediately 
preceding the outbreak of war we added 12,000,000 
to our spindles, or a million more than Germany has 
altogether, notwithstanding that she has been in the 
trade for a hundred years. It is interesting to note, 
too, that the number of spindles we added in the 
decade preceding 1914 was equal to the whole of 
the spindles in India, China and Japan, although 
they have been developing cotton spinning and 
manufacturing in those countries for about seventy- 
five years. 

Anti-dumping Bills will not make us immune 
from the importation of goods which foreigners offer 
at low prices. There are some goods which even a 
duty of 333 per cent. will not keep out, owing to 
being produced in countries whose currencies are 
temporarily depreciated far more than that, and 
surely it is obvious to everybody that we only buy 
dumped goods because we find it to our advantage 
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to do so. Some of them, indeed, are the raw materials 
of more complex industries we are: engaged’ in 
here, and we only handicap ourselves in high-class 
work if we shut out the low-class materials which 
others, who have a lower standard of living, can 
make more cheaply than we are prepared to make 
them. ; 
There is no Coubt whatever that the levelling upof 
hours and wages in foreign countries to a standard 
approximating with the hours and wages in this 
country, which is now. taking place, will do more 
than all the tariffs to maintain the pre-eminence of 
the coiton trade in England. I cannot do better 
than give the closing remarks of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman in an address he gave in 
Bolton at the height of the Tariff Reform 
controversy in 1903. Te quoted from my speech at 
the joint conference, already referred to, of the 
representatives of the organized employers and 
operatives in the cotton industry some weeks after 
Mr. Chamberlain had launched his scheme for Tariff 
Reform. At this meeting a resolution was passed 
practically unanimously condemning these pro- 
posals. Sir Henry said: ‘* I have some words here 
which I have reserved to the very close of my 
remarks, in order to give more emphasis to them. 
They are the words which were used by a friend 
of mine, Mr. Macara, president of the Cotton 
Employers’ Federation. He said: ‘ It may, I think, 
be taken that intelligent and fostering legislation, 
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harmonious | relationship between Capital “and 
Labour, enterprise to secure a plentiful supply of 
raw material, energy, ability, and skill on the part 
of both employers and workpeople, and economy 
in the cost of production, are the main factors ‘that 
will enable us to continue to secure a fair share 
of the world’s trade. | venture to express the 
opinion, at all events, that these conditions form the 
most secure basis any great commercial nation can 
test upon which is dependent upon foreign trade 
for such a large proportion of its employment.’ ”’ 
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THE COTTON TRADE. AND TARIFFS.* 


Lancashire is not nearly so perturbed as might 
have been expected as to the possible effects of the 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act on the British cotton 
trade.. 

Being strongly wedded to Free Trade principles, 
Englishmen refuse to believe that “ tinkering with 
the tariffs,’ as they term it, can be of benefit to 
anyone who countenances such “reactionary 
economics.’’ Certainly in the long run, they con- 
tend, the people of the country that builds up high 
tariff walls are bound to suffer more than those 
whom the restrictions are intended to injure. 
_ ‘©These increases in the tariffs tend only to 
entrench us in a stronger position than ever and 
handicap the American population,’ said. Sir 
Charles Macara, the well-known leader of the cotton 
industry and former President of the International 
Cotton Federation, to a “ Monitor’? representative. 

na tail tosee anything att them to get excited 
about—nothing for us to eet into vaterios over, as 
I said _a little while ago when the people of India 
thought fit to raise a fier: fiscal barrier and so 
make it a greater hardship for the teeming millions 
of that country to get the clothing they, required. . 


'_* Written for ‘“Christian Science Monitor,” Sept. 26th, 1922. 
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‘] am speaking, of course, without having seen 
the text of the new measure, but, on general prin- 
ciples, | am convinced of the evil consequences of 
Protection, and the very fact that England con- 
tinues to be the greatest producer of cotton yarns 
and cloth in the world is a crushing argument 
against those who fancy that trade can be fostered 
by means of tarifis and that Free Trade is a fallacy. 
If there is anything in what the Protectionists say, 
the British cotton trade ought long ago to have died 
a natural death, whereas it is to-day responsible for 
over a third of the total of our exports of manufac- 
aia goods. 

“ Another striking fact is that we continue to sell 
more cotton goods than ever to all those countries 
which are supposed to be protecting themselves 
with tariffs. 

“How, I ask, would these things have been 
possible had we put taxes on our food, raw cotton, 
or the hundred and one things we require in our 
mills ? 

‘On this occasion America would appear to be 
adopting a particularly foolish policy. She is, so 
far as I can gather, proposing to increase her tariffs 
on just the kind of goods she cannot manufacture 
for herself—the finer qualities of cotton goods of 
which Lancashire makes a speciality, and which 
well-to-do Americans purchase. What is , her 
object? To force her people to buy coarser and 
inferior goods ? I do not think it will work out that 
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way. Certainly it has not worked out so in the 
past. Probably there will be a little falling off in 
the trade at the start, but in a little while I have no 
doubt that they will be buying Lancashire goods as 
freely as ever. So the net result will be that the 
tariff will have placed a tax on American consumers 
only, and again increased the cost of living of 
American working people. For it must not be 
forgotten that if the rich pay the tax in the first 
instance it will. be passed on to the wage-earners 
later on. 

“The same mistake is being made in India just 
now, where it is proposed to remove the 33 per cent. 
countervailing excise duty on cotton goods. We 
are told, even by some of our own Manchester 
newspapers, that this is ‘an Indian move to shut 
out our fine goods,’ that already Lancashire has 
lost her coarse goods trade in India, and soon the 
fine goods will go the way of the coarse goods. 

“Did one ever hear such folly? We do not 
attempt to compete with India in the production of 
coarse goods. They are such as our people have 
no desire to expend their ability upon. As for the 
fine goods, India has neither the climate ner the 
skill to produce them. She will have to cohtinue 
getting them from England even if the cost ts 
increased. ; 

™ America is,, | repeat, on the wrong tack. Her 
policy is one of trying to shut out other countries ; 
ours has pee to give. absolute freedom to all, and 
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ours has paid the best. A hundred and fifty years 
ago England’s inventors made it possible to spin 
and weave cotton by power, but she never. dreamt 
to keep the advantage to herself. She allowed the 
wonderful inventions of Crompton and Kay, Har- 
greaves and Arkwright, to go anywhere and every- 
where, and, in addition to this, sent her own sons 
abroad to teach all who cared to learn the use of the 
new spindles and looms. This policy she has 
persisted in to the present day with all her latest and 
most highly developed machinery, and the result 
has been a constantly-increasing trade for the 
country which indulged in this so-called ‘ suicidal ’ 
policy. Such are the virtues of cotton, that all the 
countries which have taken up spinning and manu- 
facturing under ber tutorship have taken more and 
more of England’s manufactured goods, and instead 
of i injuring our trade have acted as advance agents 
for our products. 

“To show that the people we have aided, and 
who have afterwards protected themselves, have 
done us no harm, I need only point to the fact that 
in the ten years before the war England increased 
her spindleage by twelve millions, or nearly as 
many as have been got together by India, China 
and Japan in close upon a hundred years. Even 
America, which has had so much of our machinery 
and the pick of our technical advisers, and is the 
‘country where five-eighths of the world? s cotton is 
grown, has not succeeded in getting much more 
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than half the number of our spindles and an expor es 
able surplus of goods of about five per cent. 

““Why, then, should we in fn eats not sleep 
comfortably in our beds, despite all this talk of 
Protection? We have the nae we know, and 
the inherited skill of generations in our workpeople 
as invaluable assets, but we have also the best 
system of economics to help us. | 

“ The fact of the matter is that nations will in the 
future have to work more and more together and 
not against each other. 

“That is where the advantage lies, not in trying 
to shut each other out of markets. Once that prin- 
ciple is mastered there will be more trade for every- 
body, not less, for there is, after all, more than we 
all can do without trying. to breed international 
jealousies. | 

““ When it is estimated that there are still in the 
world some. 750,000,000 people only _ partially 
clothed, and 250,000,000 people not clothed at all, 
surely there need be no bickerings, for there will be 
more than enough of work for all when once we can 
repair the losses of the war and get the world’s trade 
moving in normal channels again. 

“Tt is, then, co-operation that we require, and not 
only co-operation between nations but unity in our 
domestic affairs as well. Capital and Labour must 
work together amicably if we are to achieve the 
greatest possible prosperity. This is what I worked 
for unceasingly while head of the English Federa- 
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tion of Master Cotton Spinners. I regret to say, 
however, that this ideal has not been kept in view 
since I resigned the presidency of that body. 
During the 21 years I presided over its deliberations 
we had one general stoppage only in the cotton 
industry. Since I concluded my term of office 
there have been no fewer than nine stoppages in 
seven years. 
~ ‘This is not the way to approach the rich land 
of promise which is awaiting all who are engaged 
in the cotton industry. Not only must we cease to 
indulge in foolish quarrels affecting tariffs, but we 
must persuade Capital and Labour to co-operate in 
all movements which will tend to the welfare of the 
industry. Then there is no limit to what can be 
accomplished, and, further, there is no Government 
that can withstand the united demand of these two 
great forces when any measure is in question for 
their mutual benefit. 

‘Although I deal with the industry with which 
[am most thoroughly acquainted, the same princi- 
ples apply equally to all industries.”’ 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Bonar 
Law) through his coquetting with the predatory 
type of Socialist on the question of the conscription 
of wealth has, no doubt quite unintentionally, done 
a great disservice to his country. He has aroused 
among the great body of patriots a feeling of 
suspicion and distrust which, I fear, it will take a 
long time entirely to eradicate. It has also done 
something to rekindle the embers of class hatred, 
which it was hoped the war would do something to 
modify, if not altogether extinguish. 

The Chancellor is understood to have been 
“significantly sympathetic’? in his reply to a 
deputation ‘representing various labour organisa- 
tions who had urged “ that the money wanted for 
the war beyond the proceeds of the taxes should be 
got by a compulsory capital levy instead of by 
interest-bearing loans.’’ The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is represented as saying that he would 
do nothing now that would interfere with the all too 
scanty flow of loans, “‘ but far from thinking the 
idea of a capital levy impracticable or economically 

* Reproduced from an article written at the time Mr. Bonar 


Law, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, proposed a Capital 
Levy. 
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unsound, he very definitely repeated that if the 
capital did not come in, voluntarily, he would not 
hesitate to ask the House of Commons to take it, 
even during the war; that after the war he had no 
doubt that the new burden of debt would be made a 
charge on realised wealth.’’ Further, it is alleged 
that the Chancellor holds the view that a capital 
levy would be a better way of meeting our liabilities 
than an annual tax. i+: 

If the above quotation is a correct interpretation 
of the Chancellor’s statement, it would appear that 
he suddenly and inconsiderately embraced the 
vicious gospel of the British type of Bolshevik, that 
the private capitalist should not exist, and that the 
war should be made the excuse for his suppression 
and ultimate extinction. It is true that the Chan- 
cellor has since repudiated any idea of taxing capital. 
But this cannot end the controversy or remove the 
suspicion which has spread all over the country that 
privately owned capital is to be pounced upon in 
order to reduce the burden of the National Debt. 

It is inconceivable that any one of our leading 
statesmen should have been encouraged to favour, 
in ever so slight a degree, the Socialistic dogma, 
which is that ‘‘ wars are fostered by national pre- 
judices which are systematically cultivated in the 
interest of the ruling class in order to divert the 
proletarian mavses from the duty they owe to their 
class and to international solidarity. Wars are 
therefore the very marrow of capitalism, and will 
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cease only with the. suppression of the capitalist 
system.”’ 

If there ever was a war which indisputably 
disproves this heresy, it is the war which is now 
spreading desolation ovér the face of the earth. | 
assert emphatically (and I am confident what I say 
now will not be controverted by any honest man) 
that the war of to-day is not a capitalists’ war. It 
is a war which has been thrust upon us by a military 
caste and largely waged by an army of Socialists. 
We did not invite it; we tried to prevent it. But 
with the sword at our throat we should have suffered 
the greatest humiliation and degradation if we had 
stood by and watched other nations ravaged, and 
waited in splendid isolation for the enemy to concen- 
trate all his efforts on our own land. 

Now the point I wish to make is that as it is not 
a capitalists’ war, but a war which the nation asa 
whole entered upon in self-defence and in defence of 
smaller nations, no one class should be called upon 
to suffer their wealth to be conscripted—that each 
class should pay its quota. All classes are called 
upon to fight, and one of the proudest’ pages of 
British history is the enthusiasm with which all 
classes—the poet, the sculptor, the artist, the musi- 
cian, the merchant, the Duke’s son, the Earl’s son, 
the skilled worker and the unskilled worker—rushed 
to the colours in the early days of the war. All 
were imbued with the desire to avenge a grievous 
wrong, and whilst I agree that all who have been 
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enjoying comparative comfort behind our lines of 
brave heroes should contribute to the war in propor- 
tion to the income they receive, it would be the 
height of injustice to say that a special class should 
have its wealth conscripted. 

As one who for the past quarter of a century has 
laboured in season and out of season for a better 
understanding between Capital and Labour, I 
deplore what seems‘to me to be at least a serious 
error of judgment on the part of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in using words and phrases, chosen 
perhaps in a haphazard way, which are capable of 
bearing a false construction and may be used to 
further the interests of a faction, and which are 
calculated to create a bad feeling between employers 
and their workpeople. Whilst 1 sympathise with 
Ministers in the great task set them (and | may 
perhaps be permitted to say that my past record, 
both before and since the war, will acquit me of any 
desire merely to indulge in destructive criticism), | 
am bound to say, as a diligent student of national 
affairs, that there has been far too much injudicious, 
reckless talk, which betrayed either a want of know- 
ledge or a lack of well-balanced thought. We do 
not seem to have in this great crisis the master mind 
which we have had in former generations; the 
compiler of clear-cut phrases which mean only one 
thing. This statement as to a levy on capital is 
only one of many instances in which a juggler with 
words and phrases has turned and used them in a 
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way in which they were never intended to be used. 
Our experience in this connection proves conclu- 
sively that we have not reached the state when 


‘“ Noble statesmen do not itch 
To interfere with matters which they do not 
understand.”’ 


‘“ Clear thinking ’’ is a great national asset at all 
times. It is specially valuable just now. I do not 
close my eyes to the fact that the nation is faced 
with financial difficulties of the gravest kind. But 
would a levy on capital, which is so light-heartediy 
proposed, help us out of these difficulties, or would 
it add further difficulties to the situation? Let us 
assume that the proposal is one which is deserving 
of consideration. How are we going to make a levy 
on capital which will give the country what it 
wants? It must be remembered that the greater 
portion of the capital of the country is not what is 
called fluid—that is, it is locked up in buildings, 
plant, machinery, stock-in-trade of all kinds, and 
perhaps the greater part of it would not be realisable 
if the levy was imposed. The speculative value of 
securities, too, would be lost, and other holdings 
which represented money would, if the Socialist 
policy were adopted, speedily become a drug on the 
market. 

In ‘such a contingency it would not be possible 
to obtain assistance from the Bankers, as has been 
suggested by some advocates of the levy, because 
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the demand would be a universal one, and . the 
Bankers would have to find the money with which 
to pay the ‘levy on’ their own capital. The whole 
policy would spell, industrial ruin; unemployment 
on an enormous scale would be inevitable. 

The State does not want capital, but income— 
ready cash which can be turned into articles of 
daily use—not portions of land, houses, furniture, 
machinery, pictures, jewellery, and other forms of 
capital. These things will not pay or feed our 
sailors and soldiers, nor will they release the State 
from the financial burdens which this war has thrust 
upon it. 

A levy upon capital would discourage thrift; and 
encourage spendthrifts; would penalise the patriot 
who has lent all his spare money to the country, and 
leave untouched Socialists and others who deliber- 
ately withhold such assistance. One of the most 
encouraging features in this country, following 
upon the war, has been the great stimulus it has 
given to almost universal saving. All the banking 
returns prove this, and it will me disastrous if any- 
thing is done to remove this healthy sign. 

Lastly, in spite of all the uneasiness that has been 
manifest in the country since the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s alleged’ statement on the conscription 
of wealth, | cannot believe that the British Govern- 
ment contemplates repudiating its pledges in regard 
to war bonds. Ever since the levy proposal was 
made it has been known that in this direction the 
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eyes of those who envy the possessions of others 
have been resting. But that way lies national 
dishonour. 

Many theoretical opinions are expressed as to the 
manner of dealing with this important subject. 
Personally I have always preferred to be guided by 
the practical experiences of the past. If both 
Capital and Labour are thoroughly organised in our 
staple industries, and if, in meeting the vicissitudes 
which constantly arise, these industries are managed 
as industries, and not as individual concerns, we can 
look to the future with absolute confidence, certain 
that the difficulties which are ahead can be over- 
come without cither stifling private enterprise, or 
unduly enhancing the cost of commodities to the 
consumer. 

I believe the colossal war debt can be grappled 
with in this: way, and without any resort to the 
revolutionary measures which are being advocated 
in certain quarters, | 

Remembering the great recuperative power of 
France after the Franco-German War of 1870, I 
give it as my firm conviction, as the result of a large 
experience, that if Capital and Labour will co-operate 
in developing the undeveloped resources of the 
world to the fullest extent, the appalling expenditure 
of money in this unparalleled struggle may be made 
up in a shortér space of time than is generally 
believed: | ee te 


} 


w 
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BOLSHEVISM * 


‘“ More States have been ruined by faction 
than have fallen before the sword of the con- 
queror.” ‘This was the observation of one 
of England’s wisest moralists, and the times 
in which we are now living give it great signi- 
ficance. 

* * * * 

I am not one of those who wholly disregard 
the injunctions to “trust the people.” I 
know that the thinking section of the people 
of this country are not likely to be led away 
by empty and meaningless phrases, but my 
long and varied experience of industrial 
disputes has taught me that it is the unreason- . 
ing section of the community who are easily 
carried away by some bombastic statement 
which promises to create a new heaven upon 
earth, and the more violent the methods 
suggested to be employed the higher is their 
admiration for the man bold enough to make 
it, and the greater is their enthusiasm for the 
new gospel preached. 

* * * * 

I hope we are not going to sit like graven 

images and allow a mere handful of adven- 


* Extracts from “Social and Industrial Reform,” 1918. 
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turous nonentities to bring war into the indus- 
trial sphere by provoking dissensions between 
capital and labour, and ultimately to intro- 
duce chaos into our national affairs. The 
British type of Bolshevik is abroad, and he is 
moulding others to utter and repeat with the 
dull and uninteresting persistence of the 
gramophone such statements as are likely to 
meet with the approval of that section of 
society which makes a boast of its revolu- 
tionary principles. 

Organised British Labour has its [enins 
and its Trotzkys, but happily for the workers 
and for the country generally, their sphere of 
influence is limited. But to that wing of the 
Labour and Socialist party which is so fond 
of declaring that the panacea for all our ills 
is a revolution, I would suggest a close exami- 
nation of Russian affairs under the Bolshevik 
régime. The dark deeds that have been per- 
petrated in that unhappy land, in the name 
of freedom, are almost incredible. In future, 
Bolshevism and anarchy will be synonymous 
terms. The Bolsheviks have become a 
danger to others, and to themselves. They 
were supposed to remove oppression; they 
have become oppressors. . They were to en- 
rich the poor; they have condemned the poor 
to poverty and misery. They were to bring 
peace; they have made war. Instead of hope 
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they have brought despair. They stood:tor 
“ self-determination ” of peoples; they have 
caused their self-destruction—all this in the 
name of Freepom. The loudly-trumpeted 
saviours of the Russian proletariat have estab- 
lished the highest and most cruel form of 
despotism. How closely the Platonic argu- 
ment is here exemplified. ‘‘ The extravagant 
love of liberty, which marks democracy, pre- 
pares the way, by a natural reaction, for 
tyranny. The future tyrant is, at first, the 
select champion of the commonalty in the 
contest with the oligarchical faction. Gradu- 
ally he becomes more and more powerful, 
and, if he is banished, soon returns with an 
accession of influence; next, he obtains a 
bodyguard under specious pretences, and 
finally turns out a consummate tyrant.”’ 

But I can imagine the admirer of the Bol- 
shevik régime (if, indeed, there can be any 
such person in existence to-day) asserting that 
I am feeding a prejudice by exaggerating the 
position in Russia. Let us, therefore, turn 
to the views of the Russian Social Democrats. 
From a very remarkable appeal sent out 
recently to /ustice (the organ of the British 
Social Democrats), in behalf of the Central 
Committee of the United Labour Party of 
Russian Social Democrats, I have extracted 
the following : 
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At this dreadful and menacing hour: we 
appeal to the sections of the Internationale. 
As at the worst moments in the Tsarist 
régime, we are deprived of the power of com- 
municating freely with the Western Socialist 
patties: The frontieris closeds~ In no 
country are the workers informed of what is 
going on in Russia, or else they are informed 
in a false and misleading manner. In the 
interests of the International Labour move- 
ment, we must make a breach in the barrier of 
silence which the Bolsheviks have erected. 
We must cast light upon the unprecedented 
terror which rages in Russia in the name of 
Socialism, and which soils its spotless 
banner.” 

The statement goes on to say that Socialists 
who have. not embraced Bolshevism are im- 
prisoned; that non-Bolshevik candidates for 
the Constituent Assembly are “ flogged un- 
mercifully,” and that the Dictatorship is 
maintained only by “shameless terrorisa- 
mon, and proceeds ;—= ' 

“The Bolsheviks rely on force of arms to 
proclaim the beginning of the Social Revolu- 
tion. They preach and practice confiscation; 
not only as regards the land, but also as re- 
gards factories and workshops. In the back- 
ward rural parts of the country, ruined by the 
war, they are trying experiments which they 
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call Socialistic, but which are rather anarchist- 
syndicalist, and which threaten finally to 
destroy our national economic life and pave 
the way for the defeat of the proletariat.” 

Then follows this terrible indictment :— 
‘“ To-day, indeed, it is the sword which de- 
cides all questions. The Russian proletariat 
is threatened with a June disaster, and with 
the fate of the Paris Commune.” 

Russia was one of the countries which took 
part in the International Congresses which 
were held from 1904 onwards for the promo- 
tion of the welfare of the cotton industry of 
the world. The International Cotton Federa- 
tion and the International Institute of Agri- 
culture (which was established a year later 
than the former) have shown in a striking 
manner what the practical men of the world 
are capable of accomplishing in the develop- 
ment of the world’s resources. The inter- 
change of ideas that took place at the great 
International Cotton Congresses, and the dis- 
semination of information, both personally 
and through the Reports, circulated in the 
best known languages throughout the world, 
constitute a form of propaganda work which 
resulted in enormous benefits to both em- 
ployers and employed. 

I have often wondered what has become of 
the leading Russian cotton manufacturers I 
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met from year to year, some of whom ex- 
pressed an earnest desire to follow the indus- 
trial methods of England, so as to enable 
them to confer with the representatives of the 
workers for their mutual benefit. 

But by the workers following the advice 
of adventurers, all such hopes have, for the 
present at all events, been shattered, and 
Russia’s future is shrouded in uncertainty 
both for employers and workers. In these 
vast upheavals the workers are ultimately the 
chief sufferers. It is to be hoped that wiser 
counsels may yet prevail, and the sound ad- 
vice of the practical men of the world listened 
to once more. 

The proposal to conscript wealth is one of 
the items of the Bolshevik programme, and 
the man who has nothing to give or anything 
worth taking, who makes this his cry, knows 
quite well that if it is repeated often enough 
he will find converts who, in turn (provided, 
of course, that their pockets, too, are empty), 
will serve as gramophone records to spread 
the Bolshevik gospel. Let us for a moment 
examine the proposal to conscript wealth. It 
is a demand made by the “have nots” forcibly 
to take possession of the property which be- 
longs to another. Apply this policy to private 
gain and the perpetrator of it,if caught, would 
be held to be a vagabond and treated accord- 
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ingly. If, on the other hand, it 1s done by 
and for the nation, it will, by virtue of this, 
be made a legal act. But this legality does 
not make it just. The advocates of the con- 
scription of wealth tell us that in war life 
is conscripted, and that, therefore, those who 
cannot give their services in the field cannot 
do less than give of their wealth. There is 
nothing illogical about this statement as it 
stands. The man who is giving his life is 
giving his all, for life is more precious than 
money. 
: * * * * 


Mr. J. R. Clynes, the well-known and 
highly-respected Labour leader, made a 
statement recently with which I entirely 
agree. He said that the workers could not 
hope in their lifetime to see capital sup- 
planted by collectivism, as some people con- 
tended. What he hoped to see was capital 
diluted with as much humanism as possible. 

This kind of dilution is long overdue. Let 
us see to it that our house is in order, so that 
we may be able to show that our prosperity 
as employers depends upon the prosperity 
and happiness of the workers, and then we 
shall have made a big advance in the direc- 
tion we all so eageriy desire. 


Cm 
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APPENDIX. 


PMS TO AUNDUSTRIAL PEACE,* 


y 


In the copy of ‘‘ The New Voice ’’ sent to me 
along with the Editor’s request that I should send 
a contribution to his paper on the best way to 
promote industrial peace, I notice a paragraph 
dealing with the fifth report of the Select Committee 
on Estimates. Were I in search of a text that, 
surely, would give me all I required. 

That report emphasises more than anything | can 
say the failure of the politicians to see what a 
business country needs, and it shows, too, how 
shockingly incompetent and extravagant it is 
possible for men to be who not only have no grasp 
of industrial conditions but who are evidently 
indifferent to the welfare of a commercial commu- 
nity. 

Just think of what would become of any business 
run on the lines of our own Civil Service! A 
working week of 342 hours, holidays ranging from 
three to eight weeks, girls of 16 getting more than 
the average weekly wages of adult miners with 
families to keep, and travelling expenses allowed to 
officials on a scale equal to those of princes and 
ambassadors. 

One of the conclusions of that report was that if 
Civil Servants were obliged to put in the hours of 
attendance of clerks in civilemployment, the number 

* Reprinted from “ The New Voice.” 
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of those employed could be reduced by 35,000 with- 
out the slightest injury being done to the Service. 

How is any country to stand such gross mis- 
management, and how is industry to get on its feet 
again while it groans under such burdens of taxa- 
tion as this extravagance implies? And no matter 
what the country says, the game of wilfully wasting 
the taxpayers’ money goes on as callously as ever. 
A little show of economising is made here and there, 
maybe, when the voice of the public is unusually 
insistent, but when the hubbub has died down the 
discharged servant slips in at another’ doorway, 
often in a better-paid appointment than the one he 
left. 

There was that classic example of the solicitor, 
for instance, mentioned in the report. The com- 
mittee discovered, among other things, that the 
services of ‘f an assistant solicitor, unestablished,’’ 
who was receiving £900 a: year, had been done 
away with, but later the same gentleman was found 
to have been appointed ‘‘ additional assistant 
solicitor ’’ at a salary of £1,000 a year! 

And so it goes on all through the Services, and 
the lawyer politicians do not seem to care a rap so 
long as the country will keep quiet and continue to 
find the money. Here is the business man at his 
wit’s end to find means of lowering his production 
costs in order that he may get back his foreign trade 
and he is rendered helpless by the frightful handicap 
which present-day taxation puts upon him. He is, 
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indeed, hit in two ways, for in addition to being 
prevented from keeping his factories fully employed, 
he is forced to find money for doles for those whom 
the State obliges him to shut out. 

On every hand we have this evidence of incompe- 
tence and blundering on the part of those who are 
supposed to represent us. Here we are still without 
a settlement of the German Reparations Question, 
and a policy of drift has landed us into a most 
serious situation as the result of the war in the Near 
East. Both these questions are of vital importance 
to the cotton trade of Lancashire, for indirectly they 
affect the purchasing power and the religious sus- 
ceptibilities of the people of India, who are Lanca- 
shire’s best customers. Possibly, this fact may have 
no weight with the people who form the present 
Cabinet, yet the fact remains that if Lancashire’s 
interests are injured those of the whole country are 
injured, seeing that cotton goods form the largest 
item in the British list of exports. 

No matter what the people at Westminster may 
do or say, the whole of England’s welfare is bound 
up in commerce, and it is high time we had men to 
represent us who grasp fully this fact and are 
capable of formulating a policy suited to the real 
requirements of the nation, 

It need not be imagined that any true interest of 
the nation would be jeopardised by having in power 
men who represent the best commercial and indus- 
trial interests of the country. Business men are as 


24 
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patriotic as any others, and the victories they could 
achieve for their country would far surpass any- 
thing that could be accomplished by the sword. 

Had we men of the intellect and standing of Lord 
Inchcape, Lord Cowdray and other great leaders of 
industry. at the head of affairs, we should get vastly 
different results from those we get to-day. There 
are men controlling Capital and Labour who are in 
every way more fitted than the politicians to pull 
the country round, and these men, it is to be hoped, 
will be found willing to devote their energies to the 
great task. 

Secing that the General Election cannot be long 
delayed, there is a great opportunity for men of this 
calibre to assist in retrieving the country from its 
present aimless and undignified position. 

Such a combination of business men would, for 
instance, understand how vital is the interdepend- 
ence of nations and industries, how mutual interests 
could be made to foster friendship and discourage 
war, and how necessary it must be that the ingenuity 
now expended on engines of destruction should be 
utilised for the furtherance of the arts of peace. 
Their aim would be to encourage international 
disarmament, and make the most of the still 
undeveloped resources of the world. 

Labour no less than Capital would benefit by this 
policy, for it would assuredly tend to the raising of 
the standard of living and the greater contentment 
and prosperity of all. 


— 
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fie COLON PEAVY AND ITS LESSONS.* 


Sit Charles W. Macara sends us a letter in which 
he says he is pleased that we took a sanguine view 
yesterday of the prospects of Parliament passing 
the Empire Cotton-growing Corporation’s Bill to 
make a levy of 6d. per bale upon cotton purchases. 

“When achieved (he continues), the legal enforce- 
ment of this levy will mark a great step forward in 
the progress of industry in this country. It inaugu- 
rates a policy which I have advocated for many 
years, that of managing industries as a whole and 
not in the interests of individual concerns. 

““ It was the policy of dealing with an industry as 
a whole which was tested and found to work 
admirably when we resorted, by mutual agreement 
of the employers and the operatives, to work short- 
time in the cotton trade to deal with the shortage of 
raw material and to defeat the gamblers in cotton 
in 1903-4, and its wisdom was proved beyond all 
question by the long and successful working of the 
scheme introduced by the Cotton Control Board 
during the war. 

‘One of the most useful decisions of the Indus- 
trial Council at an equiry in 1912 into industrial 


* Reprint from the “ Manchester Guardian,” July 21st, 1922. 
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agreements and their observances was the decision 
that where three-quarters of an industry, masters and 
men, decided upon any line of action for the welfare 
of an industry, the remaining quarter, according to 
the rule of the majority, should be compelled by 
legal enactment to fall into line with the majority. 

‘“By the action adopted in 1g03-4, Lancashire 
was saved from disaster, as it was again during the 
regimé of the Cotton Control Board, and I contend 
that had we the same regulation established per- 
manently the cotton industry would be able to avoid 
most of its troubles and losses. Had we had, for 
instance, full unanimity in the cotton trade during 
the past two years we should have avoided the 
disastrous losses which have been experienced in 
the industry by both employers and workpeopie. 

“It is organisation such as this, made compulsory 
on everybody, which would enable us to face all the 
vicissitudes of the cotton trade, and it would be 
equally efficacious in other industries. 

“What I say does not imply that | am advocating 
Government interference with industry. All we ask 
of the Government is that it shall enforce what the 
majority of a trade decides upon as necessary for its 
own welfare.”’ 
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Wire CRA A POR WHITER VISM.\* 


No feature of our national life since the war has 
been more pronounced than the craze for change 
and novelty, and unfortunately this restlessness has 
extended to the industrial world, where all kinds of 
panaceas for our ills have been put forward except 
the right ones, which are peace and thrift and hard 
work. Unfortunately, we have become obsessed 
with ‘the idea that we have but to establish a 
new inquiry, a new commission, or a new council, 
and all will be well, while there would appear to bea 
feeling abroad that nothing set up prior to 1914 
can be considered as applying to the state of things 
as they stand to-day. 

I have followed closely all these ‘‘ new ’’ schemes 
for bringing peace and prosperity to industry, but I 
muSt say I find that nothing has been proposed 
which has not already been tried or suggested over 
and over again. Dr. Macnamara, at Oldham, the 
other evening, recommended ‘“‘ Whitleyism,” as he 
called it, as though it were some new principle for 
promoting Seodwitl and harmonious relationships 
between Capital and Labour, forgetting altogether 
that ‘‘ Whitlevism’’ is only a pale imitation of 


‘Reprinted from the “Cotton Factory Times.” Feb. 16th, 1928. 
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something that has been in existence for the last 
thirty years at least. Such people as Dr. Macnamara 
have started too late in the day. What were the 
Brooklands Agreement, the Industrial Council set 
up by the Government in igri, and the Cotton 
Control Board which did such admirable work in the 
the last two years of the war, but organisations for 
promoting goodwill and harmonious relationships 
between Capital and Labour ? 

The first-named of these, the Brooklands Agree- 
ment, goes back to March, 1893, and while in 
existence was one of ithe most successful means 
known for composing the differences between 
employer and employed in the cotton trade. So 
successful were its methods that for 21 years there 
was only one general stoppage in the trade, and 
that could very well have: been avoided had not 
one obstinate and unreasonable section of workers 
refused to take the advice of either their fellow- 
workers or that of the Federation of Trade Unions. 

The Industrial Council was established on the 
lines of the Brooklands Agreement, with the 
difference that, instead of applying to one industry, 
it embraced the whole of the staple industries of the 
country. The Cotton Control Board was really 
another child of the Brooklands: Agreement, and 
why it was allowed to be disbanded no one can 


explain. The present Provisional Emergency Cotton. 


Committee, backed by the most influential and 
experienced among the trade union leaders, is, | am 


—— 
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glad to say, prosecuting a campaign to have the 
Cotion Control Board re-established. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Whitley himself 
never made the claims for his councils that so many 
Parliamentarians are in the habit of doing to-day. 
In June, 1918, the right hon. gentleman wrote to me 
as follows in support of my proposal for the 
retention of the Cotton Control Board after the war, 
as the Industrial Council of the cotton industry :— 


““T have been pleased to read your articles 
suggesting that the Cotton Control Board might 
well be retained after the war, as the permanent 
Joint Industrial Council of the cotton trade, and I 
venture to hope that your proposal may receive 
the serious and practical attention of all persons 
engaged in the trade. 

“Constructive co-operation in tackling the 
difficulties of war is the best preparation for 
similar co-operation in dealing with the problems 
of almost equal magnitude that will arise after 
the war. By common consent the Cotton Control 
Board has been the most successful of the ‘ War 
Emergency Controls,’ because it was based upon 
the minimum of Government interference, and the 
maximum of self-government by employers and 
employed in the trade. This is the principle 
advocated by the committee over which I have 
recently presided for dealing with the problems 
of war, of transition, and of peace; and I should : 
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like to see the cotton trade first in the future in» 


this matter os it has been first in some other 
things in days gone by. 

‘The proposal is no mere matter of machinery, 
for it involves a dual recognition—first, of every 
man and woman engaged in an industry as an 
individual, whose welfare and development are a 
concern to that industry; second, of all work as 
in a large degree service of the Commonwealth. 

‘“The absence of such joint organisations has 
of necessity led the Government to attempt 
functions for which it could not be equipped; 
‘hence the alarming number of ‘hotels’ vainly 
endeavouring to do work that had betier be 
entrusted to practical persons endowed with the 
experience and knowledge that only daily life 
spent in industry can give. 

“7 feel sure that a preliminary joint meeting of 
employers and trade union leaders would prepare 
the way for a plan suited to the needs of the 
cotton industry.’’ 


It will be seen, therefore, that Mr. Whitley himself 
admits that machinery for dealing with industrial 
problems existed for many years before Mr. 
Whitley’s own industrial councils were heard of, 
and the Whitley Councils themselves are but 
attempting to do for the minor industries what was 
done for the cotton and other staple industries long 
ago. Hence, it is futile to blame cotton and the 
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big industries for not adopting ‘‘ Whitleyism ”’ ; 
they had no need to do so, as they had adequate 
machinery before the Whitley Councils came into 
being. 

Just recently, in a London newspaper, Lord 
Milner has been writing a series of articles: on 
industrial matters, and has been bewailing that we 
have no great national body devoted to the con- 
sideration and settlement of industrial affairs. He 
speaks well of Whitley Councils, but cannot 
understand why we have no Joint National Council. 
It 1s astonishing to find a man like Lord Milner 
making such statements. Instead of all this talk 
about Whitley Councils and Joint National 
Councils, why cannot Lord Milner frankly recognise 
the existence of the Industrial Council set up by 
the Government in 1911? There has been no 
abrogation of that Council, nor has it been super- 
seded by any other body. It was established for 
the carrying out of just those objects that Lord 
Milner is desirous of seeing achieved, and nothing 
that has been suggested since would, to my mind, 
be ‘comparable with that excellently-organised body. 

Lord Milner states in one breath that ‘‘Parliament 
is a very bad arena for thrashing out the complicated 
details of industrial organisation,’? and then he 
gives his blessing to a scheme for a permanent 
representative National Industrial Council, which 
should consist of ‘‘ four hundred members fully 
representative of and accredited by the employers’ 
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organisations and ihe trade unions.’’ Surely, Lord 


Milner has had enough to do with administrative ° 


affairs of all kinds to know how unwise it is to hope 
for any serious business to |e done by conferences 
two-thirds the size of the British House of 
Commons. 

The Industrial Council of tg11 was ideal both in 
its composition and size. It was composed of 26 
men who held, or had held, leading positions in the 
organisations controlling the staple industries of the 
country, thirteen representing Capital and thirteen 
representing Labour, with a neutral chairman. 
Although first intended as a body to whom disputes 
were to be referred in cases of deadlock, the 
Council, made up of the best brains of the country, 


was capable of carrying out anything for ‘‘ the: 


continuous and progressive improvement of 
industry.’’ Indeed, | contend that had we had the 
Council in session when the war broke out, we could 
have mobilised industry for war purposes much 
more rapidly and efficiently than any Government 
Department. 

The Industrial Council, I regret to say, only 
‘“functioned’’’ for about twelve months. The 
jealousy the politicians had of the power entrusted 


to the business experts, I feel sure, led to the Council 
being hung up from 1912 onwards, and the 


members, who bear household names in the indus- 
trial world, have never since been called together, 
although again and again the voice of one prominent 


—— 
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man aiter another is raised in favour of precisely the 
same kind of body with the same kind of powers. 

Personally, I do not mind what this body is called, 
so long as it can be got to work again, and industry 
saved from endless bickerings and loss to both 
employer and employed. It is to be hoped that 
Lord Milner will address himself to the “‘ apathy, . 
indifference, and prejudice ’’ he finds on every hand, 
and be the means of re-establishing this useful body, 
and, as he puts it, of opening up the road to a 
brighter industrial future. 
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THE BURDEN OF RAILWAY RATES.” 


‘A reasonable reduction in railway rates would 
have an enormous effect upon the cotton trade; 
would, in fact, help very largely in bringing about 
that revival in our largest exporting industry of 
which the country is so badly in need at the present 
time,’’ says Sir Charles Macara. 

‘ There is, perhaps, no trade in the country which 
feels this impost so much as the cotton industry, for 
the simple reason that cotton and cotton goods pass 
through so many hands before they reach the 
draper’s counter. 

“In most trades the bringing of the raw material 
to the factory and the taking away of the finished 
goods is all that is required, but with cotton it is 
altogether different. Not only has the raw cotton 
to be conveyed by rail and ship thousands of miles 
before it reaches our shores, but it has to be taken 
from the docks to the warehouses until it is wanted, 
then conveyed to the spinning mills and made into 
yarn. As yarn it has to be taken in most cases to 
weaving sheds in other parts of the country, and 
from the weaving sheds it may go to any number 
of places to be bleached, dyed, brinted and finished, 


* Published by the Central Council for Economic Informa- 
tion, September 27th, 19292. 
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and afterwards it has to be carried to home trade or 
shipping warehouses for distribution all over the 
world. 

“ Nowadays, we know, the motor wagon is used 
very largely for short distances, but even so there is 
still an enormous railway traffic in cotton goods in 
all stages of manufacture. If charges are abnor- 
mally high, as they are at present, the cost of 
production must be materially increased, and this in 
turn restricts our trade abroad, and brings in its 
train all kinds of evils. 

““ When one considers, too, the enormous amount 
_ of coal that has to be carried by rail to furnish the 
mills with motive power for the various processes, 
it will be seen that high ireights and railway rates 
hurt the cotton trade as much if not more than any 
other industry in the country, 

“As to what the reduction ought to be, it is a 
little difficult to say. Railway companies ought to 
recognise that they are dependent for their success 
upon the prosperity of trade generally, and they 
would, if they were wise, try to reduce the handicap 
upon industry as much as they possibly could. The 
companies should never forget how interdependent 
we all are, and do their utmost to get the trade of 
the country on its feet again.” 
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WAR DEBTS AND DISARMAMENT- 


In the controversy raging around the question 
raised by the Earl of Balfour’s Note regarding the 
cancellation of war debts, there appears to me to 
have been a curious inability to grasp the true 
inwardness of the situation, especially on the 
Kuropean side, 

It has been left for Senator Borah, in a statement 
made at Washington, to lt the nail fairly and 
squarely on the head. The Senator points out, what 
is so eminently true, that it is not simply a matter 
of cancellation of debt that is in question; America, 
if she 1s to forego anything of what is owing to her, 
wishes to be assured that the money she is giving 
up is not likely to form a fund out of which the 
crazy game of piling up arms is to begin all over 
again, with war as its inevitable sequel. 

The people of the United States, says Senator 
Borah, could never be greatly interested in any 
proposition for the cancellation of any part of the 
debt due to her unless the proposition is accom- 
panied by a definite undertaking for practical 
disarmament by land and sea, and adds that to 
cancel debts without such undertaking would be 
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“simply to encourage greater armies and navies, 
more wars and more debts. 

[n other words, cancellation of debts without 
guarantees would be tantamount to provoking new 
wars. 

So that instead of charging America with a 
vrasping selfishness and a callous indifference to 
the weliare of her Allies in Europe, it would perhaps 
be as well if we readjusted our view of the whole 
situation, and took stock of the position as it appears 
to those who think first of all of the future of the 
world rather than of the actual money involved in 
our mutual debts, overwhelmingly large as they are. 

For, after all, the outlook as it affects the possi- 
bility of war in the future is of infinitely more 
importance than the £850,000,000 Britain owes to 
-the United States or the £3,400,000,000 which her 
European Allies owe to Britain. Senator Borah 
can see not only that there is reluctance on the part 
of European and Asiatic countries to put into force 
the disarmament agreements arrived at in Washine- 
ton, but that there is in his own country still a large 
section of people who are by no means fully con- 
verted to President Harding’s peace proposals. 
Therefore, he asks for guarantees before any Step is 
‘taken towards the cancellation of debts, and in t! ts 
] am in entire agreement with him. 

In an article I wrote by request for the ‘‘ New 
York Herald ”’ on November 6th, 1921, just before 
the Disarmament Conference began, I referred to 
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the two proposals which were being made at that 
time ior bringing back prosperity to the world— 
foregoing the German indemnities and cancelling 
debts between Allies. | stated that for my own part 
1 doubted if either means would be as effectual asa 
prompt and drastic cutting down of army and navy 
estimates by every country in the world. A calcu- 
lation, [ said, would probably show that a reduction 
in armaments such as ought to be made to-day 
would prove to be quite equivalent, if not more than 
equivalent, to the cancellation of debts between 
Allies, and that if it were possible to get down to 
the expenditure we had before the war we could 
quickly wipe the slate clean of such liabilities as are 
now oppressing us. 
‘Lo this opinion I adhere, and I am glad also to 
see that America is insisting that we should establish 
our bona fides on this matter of disarmament before 
we can entitle ourselves to any special considera- 
tion, financial or otherwise. | 
The world, by hook or by crook, must be turned 
from its wickedness in this matter of competitive 
armaments, and almost any means justifies the end 
which it is so stupendously important to keep in 
view. When we are assured that London’s five 
millions could in a future war be almost instantly 
wiped out by poison gas, and that it is now possible 
to sink the biggest warship by bombs dropped from 
a height of 8,000 feet, we have surely come to a point 
when we should call sternly for a halt in the con- 
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struction of war’s hellish devices, and at the same 
time refuse positively to allow the hard-earned 
wealth of the world to be dissipated in providing 
such senseless and diabolical contrivances. 
Senator Borah, therefore, will have done the 
world a service if he can persuade his own people, 
by the exercise of the financial advantage they at 
present hold, to keep to their bond the countries 
subscribing to the disarmament proposals. The 
question of reducing armaments and the ruling out 
of the inhuman inventions and barbaric practices 
introduced during the recent war are of far more 
consequence than any monetary consideration. 
Above everything, we must make the future safe 
for our children and our children’s children, and 
any sacrifice we may be called upon to pay at the 
present time will be justified if we can but free the 
world of the. fear of a greater and more terrible 
visitation than was brought upon us in 1914. 
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DR. J. H. JOWETT’S MANIFESTO.* 


Having been closely associated with the initiation 
and carrying on, during the past 18 years, of two 
international organisations—the International Cotton 
Federation, founded in 1904, with headquarters in 
Manchester, and the International Institute of 
Agriculture, founded in 1905, with headquarters in 
Rome—I have constantly referred to the work of 
these international bodies which have proved, 
beyond any question, the interdependence of the 
nations of the world, and the impossibility of provid- 
ing for the inhabitants of the globe an adequate 
supply of the two principal necessaries of life—food 
and clothing—except by international co-operation. 

For many years I have been engaged in an 
extensive propaganda work with the object of 
bringing home to the people of the world these 
incontrovertible facts; and at the same time, by 
means of cordial co-operation with the press of the 
world, I have urged that these two international 
organisations should be utilised to the full in the 
cause of international amity: In pursuing this work 
I have never failed to present my views to the clergy 


* Reprinted from “The British Weekly Supplement,’ Sept. 
14th, 1922, 
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and to ministers of all denominations, and it is, 
therefore, eminently pleasing to me that Dr. Jowett 
has so forcibly brought before the Churches the 
duty devolving upon them to use their great oppor- 
tunities for rousing the people to a realisation of the 
need for everyone doing his part in preventing a 
repetition of the appalling disasters of the last 
decade. 

In pursuance of my ideal of international 
harmony, I have addressed international Congresses 
in many parts of the world, and I have never failed 
to find that the peoples of the world are friends at 
heart; indeed, as the deliberations at these 
Congresses were largely carried on in English, it 
was difficult to realise that the participants were not 
members of one great family. 
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WHAT ST. ANNE’S HAS DONE FOR THE 
LIFEBOAT. SERVICE. 


[The following appeal was made by Sir Charles 
Macara to residents and visitors to St. Anne’s- 
on-the-Sea on the occasion of the first launch 
of the lifeboat by motor tractor. This event 
took place on Saturday, August 26th, 1922, and 
was in every respect a great success. | 


St. Anne’s holds a proud position in the records 
of the Lifeboat Service, and it is to be hoped that 
ihe demonstration on the 26th instant, marking as 
it does a great step forward in the provision of 
equipment for life-saving, will be in every way a 
success. 

Since that terrible night in December, 1886, when 
twenty-seven men of the St, Anne’s and Southport 
lifeboats lost their lives in going out with the 
Lytham crew to the rescue of the ‘‘ Mexico,’’ the 
whole status of the lifeboatman has been raised and 
improved. The country has been roused to the 
heroism and self-sacrifice of those engaged in this 
work, and dependents of the brave men who from 
time to time have to give their lives in trying to save 
others have been much better provided for. 

At the time when that disaster took place, the 
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fortunes of the Institution were at a low ebb. The 
report for 1890 showed that the total income for that 
year from subscriptions, donations, contributions 
from branches, and interest on investments did not 
reach more than £42,000, whereas the expenditure 
amounted to nearly £76,000. 

The successful raising of a fund of £33,000 for 
the widows and orphans who were left destitute by 
that disaster, and the erection of the splendid 
memorial to the heroic dead on the sea front at St. 
Anne’s, gave the inspiration which led to the found- 
ing of the popular Lifeboat Saturday Fund. 

This scheme was put into operation in Manchester 
and Salford and some other towns in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire in 1891, and the outcome was a great 
awakening of the public conscience. As the result 
of these demonstrations, large cities and towns 
which formerly had only contributed hundreds of 
pounds yearly began to contribute thousands, and 
from £42,000 in 1891, the funds rose to £142,000 
last year, but owing to the great developments that 
are now taking place, the expenditure was double 
the ordinary income. 

The immediate result of this new movement was 
that the lifeboat crews began to receive fifty per cent. 
more pay for practice and service when the hardship 
is greatest, that is in winter time. Provision was 
also made for pensions for time-expired coxswains, 
sub-coxswains, bowmen and signalmen, the officers 
of the service, and more liberal grants were made 
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| 
for all injured in the service, and fer widows and 
children of men who lost their lives. 

But great as the improvement has been in the 
finances of the Royal National Lifeboat Institution, 
the annual income is still inadequate, especially in 
these times of excessively high prices, if the gallant 
lifeboatmen around our coasts are to be given the 
full advantage of modern equipment and provided 
with everything essential for carrying on their work 
under conditions which, as far as possible, make for 
the safety and comfort of both the rescuers and the 
rescued. 

The least that can be done for such noble fellows 
is to keep abreast of science and invention, and 
consequently schemes are afoot for superseding the 
old horse-drawn, oar and sail-propelled boats by 
up-to-date motor-driven ones, which will enable 
them to reach wrecks more quickly and succour the 
shipwrecked over a larger area. 

The possibilities of life-saving with motor life- 
boats, aided by wireless communication between 
vessels and the shore, will be greatly enlarged in 
the future. The total of close upon 60,000 persons 
saved does the Institution infinite credit, but 
these figures will be greatly augmented once the 
lifeboatmen are provided with the splendid facilities 
now in contemplation, 

But motor lifeboats are very expensive. To build 
a motor lifeboat which will have a radius of service 
of fifty miles, and which will be able to rescue fifty 
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people at a time, and provide both crew and ship- 
wrecked people with the shelter, restoratives and 
comforts they ought to have, will cost something 
like £9,000. 

In time, perhaps, we may have a motor lifeboat 
in the treacherous estuary of the Ribble, one of the 
most dangerous parts on the British coast. In the 
meantime we have got the next best thing—a motor 
tractor which dispenses with horses and makes the 
work of launching more speedy. 

It is this new tractor which is to be brought into 
action on the 26th, when a special demonstration 
of launching the lifeboat is to take place. 

It will be a great boon to the local crew, as the 
difficulty of obtaining horses of late has seriously 
interfered with the quarterly practices. 

The demonstration will take place on the beach 
at the time stated, and it has been decided to give 
the large number of those who are bound to witness 
the novel event an opportunity of doing what they 
can to augment the funds of this great national 
institution for the saving of life at sea. 

The Lifeboat Saturday Movement, now part of 
the organisation of the Institution, was originated to 
secure the small contributions of the million, which 
is the ideal means of supporting national causes. 
Therefore, it is the small contributions of the many, 
in addition to the large contributions of the well- 
to-do charitable few, that we on this occasion aim 
at securing. 
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A LIFEBOAT APPEAL. 


BROADCASTED BY THE DISTRICT ORGANISING 
SECRETARY, ROYAL NATIONAL LIFEBOAT INSTITU- 
TION, AT MANCHESTER ON APRIL I8TH, 1923. 


Sir Charles Macara, Bart., founder of the Life- 
boat Saturday Movement, who has done so much to 
put the Royal National Lifeboat Institution on a 
sounder basis, financially and otherwise, has sent to 
me the following message :— 


oO 
> 


‘““T regret that great pressure of business in 
connection with the present grave crisis in the 
cotton industry renders it impossible for me to 
accept the invitation I have received to attend the 
Lifeboat Concert in Manchester and give a short 
address to be broadcasted by wireless. 

“ Manchester and Salford led a great popular 
movement on behalf of the Lifeboat cause, and 
one which has been immensely successful finan- 
cially. 

‘Tt must never be forgotten that the Lifeboat 
Service must progress with the times, and that 
the times are very different from what they were 
before the Great War. Sea-going methods have 
changed like everything else, and everything in 
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the way of equipment has increased both in form 
and in cost. As vessels have become larger and 
larger it has necessitated a corresponding increase 
in size of our life-saving craft. 

“The old service equipment is becoming quite 
inadequate to deal with the liners and other big 
ships there are to-day, and therefore it has become 
necessary, if we are to cope efficiently with the 
demands made upon us, to have larger, better- 
found and faster lifeboats to deal with disasters at 
sea. For this reason, motor lifeboats are fast 
superseding the old types of oar and sail-propelled 
lifeboats, and new craft is in the process of 
building the largest of which will enable our 
gallant lifeboatmen to take off from disabled ships 
as Many as 150 people at a time. The means of 
giving first aid and of carrying restoratives to the 
shipwrecked crews and passengers are also to be 
greatly improved. All this will mean, of course, that 
vastly augmented funds will be required for the 
building and equipment of the new motor life- 
boats, as these will entail expense out of all 
proportion to what has had to be faced hitherto. 

“Tt ought, however, to be regarded as a 
pleasure and privilege to contribute to this great 
and noble service, and if the cost will be greater 
in future the possibilities for saving life at sea will 
be enormously enhanced. 

‘‘Tt is most fitting that this great centre of the 
cotton industry, which has to rely upon all its 
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Taw material being brought overseas, and four- 
fifths of its manufactures shipped again to foreign 
lands, should be the first city in the country to 
appreciate and support the efforts that are being 
made to give our brave lifeboatmen the finest 
equipment that science and invention can devise.” 
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“Sir Charles W. Macara is something more than a business 
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masters in a difficult science.”—Z'he Observer. 
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resigned.’—’he Nautical Magazine. 
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life and customs generally that well repays the reading.”— 
The Daily Mail, 
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“He studiously refrained from politics, though ardently 
sought by both parties; and herein he did well, for his energies 
were never sapped by the poison of party strife.’—Brewers’ 
Gazette. 


“The present sketch of modern Lancashire has a special 
interest for the Institution, since it gives a clear and detailed 
account of Sir Charles Macara’s association with the ‘ Lifeboat 
Saturday Fund,’ of which he was the Founder.”—1’'he 
Lifeboat Journal. 


“ Sir Charles Macara’s story is a positive romance. A truly 
astounding story it is of triumph, of ability, and personality. 
After reading this book no one can doubt but that he will 
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Monmouthshire Post, 


“ Nobody can deny that Sir Charles Macara has, as the book 
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struggle between masters and men which culminated in 
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ment. . . . To him, too, we owe the idea of Industrial 
Councils which the Government is making the pivot of its 
reconstruction policy. A strong, sagacious Scot is Sir Charles 
Macara—a man whose eye sweeps world horizons, whose mind 
thinks internationally, and one who, with all his individualism, 
has something of the communist in his attitude towards 
labour.’—CAristian World. 
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best known to certain politicians, discarded—is chronicled. 
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League of Nations was actually achieved by his genius, are set 
forth, and the incessant and beneficent labour of this out- 
standing figure of our time is the theme from beginning to 
end. It is a business-like book in every way.”—Christian 
UVommonwealth, 


Social and Industrial Reform. 
Full Cloth, price Five Shillings. 


8th Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Completing 20,000 Copies. 


By Srrk CHARLES W. Macara, Bart. 
Sherratt & Hughes, Manchester. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


“Tf the workers are to secure all the blessings hoped for 
them after the war it will be necessary, in Sir Charles 
Macara’s opinion, to arrive at some international understand- 
ing as to the basis of wages. Meanwhile, he warns the 
Government that, whilst the excess profits tax is fair in 
principle, sufficient margin must be allowed to enable 
manutacturers to prepare for recuperation after the war.”— 
Yorkshire Post. 


“Sir Charles Macara wants to secure, permanently, to the 
cotton trade an entirely independent and fully-qualified consul- 
tative Board, to which all parties may appeal /1) for guidance 
in times of doubt and difficulty; (2) for a review and settle- 
ment of grievances; and (3) to represent +h industry as a 
whole both on national and international gq .+stions, giving a 
voice to the employed as well as to the empi vers. He has in 
view better co-operation between the two, a uigher standard 
ot life for the operatives, international agree.ient to raise the 
rates of wages, improvement of industry by applied science, 
and the development of additional sources of supply of the 
raw material, particularly within the Empire.”—7'he Times, 

“Other subjects dealt with in the book include ‘ War in 
the sphere of industry, which the author strongly deprecates, 
and the desirability of the employers taking such measures 
as are necessary to bring contentment into the mills. We have 
evidence now that the world will pay high prices for cotton 
goods rather than go without them, and if the manufacturers 
of the world will co-operate they can certainly get such 
reasonable prices as will enable them to raise the standard of 
comfort among the operatives.”—Manchester Guardian, 

“ Sir Charles Macara’s book is addressed to general readers 
who are studying the prospects of British industrial recon- 
struction and the better organisation of labour, and particu- 
larly of those who understand the work of the Cotton Control 
Board and the outlook of the cotton industry.’—Scotsman, 

“*Social and Industrial Reform’ deals with present condi- 
tions, the proposed conscription of wealth, labour war, indus- » 
trial reconstruction, the cotton problem, man-power, and the 
future of agriculture in the manner of a commercial man of 
affairs. Sir Charles’s advanced conclusions will not be 


universally accepted, but they will command profound respect 
everywhere.” —Liverpool Courier. 


“These articles are characterised by a sane and broad 
outlook, and deserve the careful consideration of thoughtful 
people.” —7'he Morning Advertiser. 

“Sir Charles Macara has always something useful to say, 
and in his new book, ‘ Social and Industrial Reform,’ he is 
well worth hearing. He deals largely with cotton questions, 
where he is, of course, a recognised authority, but he also 
surveys wider economic problems.”’—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


“In their present form, the range of their usefulness should 
be considerably widened, for the volume is of a convenient 
size for ready reference, and its contents cannot fail to attract 
attention, including as they do articles on ‘ Conscription of 
Wealth, ‘War in the Sphere of Industry,’ ‘Industrial Re- 
construction,’ ‘ Labour’s Post-War ‘Problems,’ ‘The Work of 
the Cotton Control Board, ‘ The Raw Cotton Problem,’ ‘Man 
Power and Industry,’ ‘The Organisation of Trade,’ ‘ British 
Agriculture, and others of kindred interest. In addition to 


the articles, the appendices should prove useful.”—Lloyd’s 
List. 


“We have heard much lately of the dilution of labour; now 
it is the turn of capital. This does not refer to watered stock, 
but to Sir Charles Macara’s desire ‘ to see capital diluted with 
as much humanism as possible.’ That is the keynote of this 
volume of reprinted papers. It is an orthodox, moderate plea 
for an orthodox, moderate capitalism.”—.Vation, 


“The gist of the author’s proposal is that ‘we must have 
unity in all our commercial undertakings. A better and 
healthier atmosphere must be introduced . . Employers 
and workers must be joined together firm in the resolve to do 
all that is humanly possible to make life generally in this 
country happier and brighter, so that we may reap to the full 
the victory of our arms.’—/ournal of Commerce and 
Commercial Bulletin, 

Mr. Frederic Harrison, writing in the Vortnightly Review, 
October, 1918, says :—‘‘ Here is a great master of conciliation. 
Can he and all the able and public-spirited men associated 
with him, can the Whitley Committee, can the Industrial 
Committee—can any conciliator whatever conciliate such 
keenly opposed, such passionate interests in the future of the 
economic world? And yet we know that unless, when war 
ends, organised Labour and_ scientific Capital, industrial 
strategy and excited linesmen, can be brought to work together 
with a will—work as British men never worked before—there 
is opening to us the seething chaos of Russian anarchy and 
famine.” 

“Sir Charles Macara, in the articles now reprinted, does not 
limit himself to problems relating to cotton, but also examines 


such questions as man-power, agriculture, and conscription of 
wealth.”’—Glasgow Herald, 


In Search of a Peaceful World. 


THE PRACTICAL VIEWS OF A LEADER OF 


INDUSTRY. 
BY 
Str CHARLES W. MACARA, Bart. 
Published 1921. Price, Five Shillings. 


Sherratt & Hughes, Manchester. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


“A monument to the sound thinking and untiring energy 
of one who has devoted himself assiduously not only to the 
interests of the cotton trade and industry, but to the 
furtherance of the public welfare in a variety of spheres.” 

—Cotton Factory Times. 

““Tn Search of a Peaceful World’ tends to throw into 
relief the wisdom of handling ourselves and our troubles in a 
wider and more liberal manner than can be done in the 
bitterness of class strife or Government official supineness.”’ 

—Textile Mercury. 

“As leader for many years of the Lancashire Cotton 
spinners and for a time of the International Federation, Sir 
Charles has had an unrivalled experience in _ business 
organisation and in the settlement of knotty points with the 
workers.’ —Mavchester Guardian. 

“A collection of articles all suggestive of that co-operation 
in industry which is so much required for the welfare of 
industry itself and the prosperity of the country.” 

—Glasgow Herald. 

“The attitude of Sir Charles, after thirty years of wide 
experience of industrial affairs, both national and _inter- 
national, is finally hostile to the Government; indeed, to the 
intervention of politicians in general with the benevolent 
intention of assisting industry. If for that reason alone his 
book would stir a responsive chord in the hearts of wool 
industry people.”—Yorkshire Observer. 

““We strongly recommend the book to our readers as the 
most practical and useful contribution to the writings on 
industrial problems that has come to our notice. It ought to 
be widely read and its teachings taken to heart.” 

—The Oldham Journal of Commerce. 

“The collection of articles published under the above title 
are extremely varied in their outlook, but they all embody 
that practical common sense which we look for in anything 
emanating from his pen.”—Hngineering World. 

“ All that Sir Charles Macara writes on industrial questions 
deserves careful attention, and this collection of his articles 
and addresses should be widely read.”—Belfast News-Letter. 

“Tf all employers were like Sir Charles Macara we could 
all be optimistic. Sir Charles understands the psychology 


1 


of Labour. He sympathises with Labour’s demand for a 


share in the control of industry, but he truly sees that to 


establish a claim to that, Labour must have a financial stake 
in the industry. . . . If coal-owners and railway directors 
were as progressively-minded as Sir Charles Macara we 
should have fewer Labour troubles.’—lvening Standard. 

“ Business men and statesmen alike can read his well-argued 
case with advantage.’—Janchester City News. 

“Great success attended the publication of the last- 
mentioned volume (‘Social and Industrial Reform’) and it is 
to be hoped that a similar result may be attained by the 
issue of Sir Charles’ latest work.”—/inancial Times. 

“Especially is he on firm ground in his plea for the more 
frequent use of the Industrial Council.”—Jeicester Post. 

“A statesmanlike book, well worth reading.” 

—Teicester Daily Post. 

“We hope that Sir Charles’s further effort to bring about 
the utilisation of the Industrial Council will meet with the 
success it deserves.”—Morning Advertiser. 

“How much the country has lost by not following his 
advice may be gathered by a reading of this solid contribution 
to sane reform.”—J/anchester Weekly Times. 

“He is a sound reasoner, and there is much in the articles 


which, if put into practical use, would lift us from the chaotic 


state in which industrialism in this country is slowly sinking. 
We commend it to employers and employes alike, while the 
Government might adopt with advantage many of the valuable 
suggestions put forward."—Aull Daily Mail. 

“The practical views of this outstanding personality in 
Cottonopolis should be read by all seeking a solution of the 
industrial problems which confront the nation.” 

—Edinburgh Evening News. 

“As a well-known and honoured leader of industry, Sir 
Charles’s views are eminently practical, sane and far-seeing. 
oa He is a thinker with a message, a worker with a fine 
remedy. In this book he tells of things he knows, and he 
voices convictions which have the undeniable ring of 
sincerity. —South Wales Argus. 

“Sir Charles Macara has always something well worth 
saying, and something which demands attention of all who are 
interested in our national well-being, and in his new book he 
surveys a number of pressing industrial and economic problems 
with that humanism which has characterised all his 
endeavours.’—7'he Financial Review of Reviews. 

“The penetrating and practical expressions of opinion which 
have gained for Sir Charles W. Macara, Bart., the title of 
“the statesman of the cotton trade,” have been of valnable 
assistance in throwing light on the problems of industry.” 

; —Hmpiree Mail. 

“Representatives of Labour as well as Capital will profit 
by a perusal of Sir Charles Macara’s broad-minded and 
thoughtful survey of the industrial problems of the day.” 

—Aberdeen Free Press. 


Recollections. 


By Sir CHARLES MACARA, Bart. 
New Edition. Price Five Shillings. 
To be had from 
Sherratt & Hughes, Cross Street, Manchester. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


“The book is full of interesting and instructive observations 
upon all sorts of commercial questions, in which the author is, 
of course, an acknowledged expert.” —7'ruth. 


“Sir Charles W. Macara’s ‘ Recollections’ gives a keen and 
vivid account of some chapters in the life of a great industrial 
organizer. . . . It is to Sir Charles’s work for the Inter- 
national Cotton Federation, the International Institute of 
Agriculture, and similar enterprises, that we owe some of the 
most interesting pages of his book. He visited many countries 
and took notes of many important people.”—7'he 7'mes. 


“One of the best ‘Recollections’ published of late.” 
—Daily Graphic. 


“A vivid story of his very varied commercial career. Few 
men living have done more to promote harmony between the 
great forces of Capital and Labour, and as President for eleven 
years of the International Cotton Conference Sir Charles has 
wielded a fine influence on the trade by which he is best known 
to the world at large.”—Daily Chronicle. 


“A son of the manse, he also had family connections in the 
army, and his youthful ambition was to serve his country as a 
soldier. The cotton trade, however, claimed him, and as a 
young man he came to Manchester, where he was destined 
F to become the leader of the . . . cotton trade of 
the world.”—Manchester Guardian. 


“Tn his travels in an official capacity he met kings, queens, 
statesmen, and leading men of many countries, and his book 
contains fascinating accounts of his experiences.” 

—Manchester Evening News. 


“His ‘Recollections’ cover a wonderful range of subjects 
and movements . . . apart from purely industrial facts, 
there are matters and persons introduced in and from all 
parts of the world which make the volume readable by people 
of any calling or status.”—7'he Cotton lactory Times, 


“ There are good stories of well-known folks, and the whole 
volume is breezy and full of interest, to Lancashire people and 
the cotton industry in particular, but to others as well. é 

—Liverpool Courter. 

“Uncommonly readable and interesting.” com 

—Scotsman (Edinburgh). 
“One of the romances of the commercial world.” , 
—Dundee Courier. 

“ His pages are filled with anecdote and incident. Kitchener, 
King Edward, the Kaiser, Carnegie, industrial and inter- 
national intrigue—these are the subjects which give interest to 
a handsome volume.’ —Glasgow News. 


“Tt is a valuable record of events and an interesting story 
of a man who is intensely alive, and who is always ready to 
place his wide knowledge and great experience of business at 
the disposal of his fellows.”—lackburn Times. 


“The plain but clear record of a life in which worldly 
success has gone hand in hand with an abundant zeal for the 
public good.”—Oldham Weekly Chronicle. 


“The ‘Recollections’ are those of one who takes matured 
views of life and its struggles and aspirations. Throughout 
they breathe an intense human sympathy.” 

—Syren and Shipping. 

“Tt is Sir Charles Macara’s belief that when a man has 
acquired experience that is of use to his country he should 
give it to the community. This he has done in his ‘ Recollec- 
tions,’ and in a form that absorbs from beginning to end.” 

—The Financial Times. 


“This book is the life story of a great business man, who 
rubbed shoulders with kings in his efforts to make the world 
take to its heart the magic word cotton.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette and Globe. 


“*Recollections’ is a book that makes its appeal not only 
to the cotton region, but to the employers and employed in 
general, and it will be well if men as well as masters study 
a work which is written in so straightforward a style by 
a wealthy and influential employer who has all the sturdy 
qualities that are associated with the North, combined with 
deep-rooted views about justice and fair-play all round.” 

—Western Mail (Cardiff). 

“The book is an interesting record of successful effort in 

many directions,as well as the story of a remarkable career.” 
—Manchester Guardian Commercial. 


“A vigorous and inspiring record of the main events in a 
great career.”—/loyd’s List. 


“Gives us a bird’s-eye view of all its author has stood and 
worked for in connexion with industrial reconciliation—one of 
Lancashire’s own volumes.”’—Teatile Mercury. 


“Of interest not only to the student of the cotton industry 
and of internationalism, but to the general reader.” 
—Drapers’ Record. 


“* Recollections,’ by Sir Charles W. Macara, Bart., is worth 
many volumes of the flimsy social gossip served up by people 
who live so far from reality as to confuse the future existence 
of their own section of society with Life with a capital ‘L.’” 

—The Drapers’ Organizer. 


“Sir Charles Macara has achieved in these ‘ Recollections ’ 
a fascinating story of a remarkable career. . . . Full of 
curious information, piquant character-study and interesting 
incident.”—Commercial Review. 


“Perusal of the book will certainly emphasize one point, 
that for a great number of years Charles Macara must have 
put in many hours’ overtime. His was no ca’canny policy, 
and at this period of his life one would have expected him 
to rest awhile, instead of which he is wielding a bigger pen 
than ever.”—Teatile Recorder. 


“The figure that emerges from these pages is that of the’ 
business man pur et simple, as distinct from the politician— 
one profoundly interested not only in the cotton trade, with 
which he was particularly interested, but in every movement 
tending to the common good.” 

—Business Organisation and Management. 


“Sir Charles Macara is a ‘fair-play and no nonsense’ 
industrialist of the type which has done a great deal for 
British industry, and this volume of reminiscences is well 
worth reading.”"—The British Trade Review, 


““A volume which touches life at so many points of human 
interest that one would be very sorry to have missed reading 
it.”"—The Lady. 


“Well worth the modest sum—as sums for books go 
nowadays—asked.”’—Netherlands Indies Review, 


“The life of Sir Charles Macara, with its generous, 
unselfish and finely practical aims, should serve as an inspira- 
tion to the young business man.” 

—Journal of the Royal Society of Arts. 

“Perhaps no young enthusiast in social service could do 
better than read this book. It is much more illuminating 
than direct instruction. . . . There is plenty of fight 
within the two hundred and fifty pages, but there is a vast 
deal more common-sense and broad humanity.” 

—Methodist Recorder. 


“The material is prepared in a very engaging style, and is 
given additional value and interest because of the important 
role of Sir Charles Macara in the campaign and activities of 
the industry during the last forty years—his view-points on 
these subjects are very interesting and contain much logic 
and material for thought.”—Cotton (Atlanta, U.S.A.). 
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“Sir Charles is a forceful and fascinating writer, and his’ 


‘Recollections’ will be found as interesting as it is instruc- 
tive.” —Testile World (Boston, U.S.A.). 


“ All who know and value the work of Sir Charles Macara, 
in regard to the International Cotton Federation and the 
various international delegations in which he has taken part 
in Egypt, America and India for the advance of the cotton 
industry, should read this book with pleasure and instruction.” 

—The Egyptian Gazette. 


“ He censures statesmen for their want of vision and futile 
interference with affairs which only practical men can under- 
stand and handle.’’—Belfast News-Letter. 


“Sir Charles gives to the world an account of his work for 
national and international industry, which has ever been 
inspired by the ideal of conciliation in all disputes between 
Capital and Labour.’—Cork Examiner. 


“The history of Sir Charles is almost as fascinating as a 
romance; he has travelled so far and so frequently, and he has 
met so many people of light and leading in the chief countries 
of the world. . . . The whole chapter (on his American 
tour) should be read—it is long and varied, and gives a vivid 
picture of many parts of America interesting to our merchants. 
. . . The ‘Recollections’ are as entertaining as they are 
useful.”—Manchester City News. 


“Tn his forty years’ experience of the cotton trade he led 
many movements of national as well as local advantage. He 
has rendered particularly honourable service in the direction 
of conciliating Capital and Labour, and he is a tower of 
strength to the Free Trade cause in Lancashire.”—The Star. 


“T have been reading Sir Charles Macara’s ‘ Recollections ’ 
with genuine enjoyment. . . . They are by no means 
devoid of good stories of well-known people. . . . On its 
serious side the book is of the greatest interest, covering as it 
does a long and highly important period of industrial and 
economic development.” —Manchester Weekly Times. 


“The book also contains many interesting reminiscences and 
anecdotes of ‘personalities’ all over the world, and is 
eminently ‘up to date’ in its allusions to current affairs.” 

—Nottingham Guardian. 

“Sir Charles . . . thinks that all the arbitration in the 
world is not so good as an agreed plan of settling industrial 
disputes.”—Northern Whig. 


“A vigorous and inspiring spirit breathes through every 
page. ’—Bradford and Yorks Observer. 


“An instructive and entertaining volume not only to those 
engaged in industry but to much wider interests.” 
—Preston Guardian. . 
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, Getting the World to Work 


BY 
Str CHARLES W. MACARA, Barr. 


Price, Five Shillings Net. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


“Tdealism and optimism are very definitely two of the 
outstanding characteristics which distinguish the articles, 
letters, and interviews collected in this volume.”—7he Times. 

“Sir Charles writes in no parochial spirit, and recognises 
that the world is best served by politics of national unselfish- 
ness.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 


“Sir Charles Macara expresses some very interesting 
opinions on the prospects of the Lancashire cotton industry.” 
—The Times Trade Supplement. 


“The book is worthy of the author’s reputation. It con- 
tains wise and practical suggestions for getting the world 
back to a sound co-operative commercial system.”’ 

—Manchester vening News. 


“One more evidence of the untiring activity and enterprise 
of the outstanding figure of the Lancashire cotton industry, 
and a publicist of wider fame.”—Cotton Vactory Times. 


“Tt makes many practical suggestions for getting the world 
to work on lines of universal co-operation and goodwill.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 


“Several chapters deserve re-reading; the author writes 
soberly and earnestly, even when he advocates views that 
call opponents into the field.”—Zrish News. 


“ Altogether the book presents an encouraging outlook.” 
—Daily Dispatch. 


“Sir Charles insists that in the general scheme of things 
it is impossible for amy country to expect to win economic 
success at the expense of or in total indifference to the success 
of others.’—Zdinburgh Hvening News. 


“Sir Charles is a recognised authority on industrial 
subjects, and it is satisfactory to note that he takes a sanguine 
view of the outlook for British trade.”—Yorkshire Herald. 


“His liberal-minded views, always lucidly expressed, are 
now well known, and will stand repetition, but to these he 
adds new animadversions worthy of the closest study both by 
masters and men.”—The Aberdeen Journal, 


“The collection as a whole, with its constant regard 
for the necessity of developing British industry and commerce 
in connection with all the markets of the world and its 
thoughtful pronouncements on the foundation of national 
. prosperity, moves in a larger atmosphere of far-reaching 
consideration of the remedies for economic troubles that call 
for co-operation between one country and another for the 
common good.”—TVhe Scotsman. 


“ He tabulates his suggestions attractively, and we commend 
the book to employers, Labour leaders, and workmen, for its 
sound advice.”’—South Wales Argus. 


“Getting the World to Work” is a timely and most 
important work by a writer who is most intimately acquainted 
with the world of work, and especially with cotton and textile 
manufactures.’—Dundee Courier. 


“The general reader will also find that such important 
subjects as disarmament and Britain’s attitude towards the 
coloured races are presented in a way that cannot but be 
provocative of thought if not of sympathy.”—/'inancial Times. 


“The volume is an interesting contribution to the industrial 
and commercial polemics of the day.”—Yorkshire Herald. 


“Sir Charles has some interesting views regarding the 
problems presented by work reconstruction. He insists upon 
the interdependence of nations and industries.”—Zloyds List. 


“Sir Charles W. Macara gathers together his recent and 
always wisely instructive letters and papers on industrial 
questions.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


“Getting the World to Work” is the title of the latest 
book from the fiuent pen of Sir Charles Macara, who has 
made his voice heard to good effect on this vital question 
since hostilities ended with Germany.”—Leicester Mail. 


“Although Sir Charles W. Macara is among the optimists 
of the cotton trade, he is a strong critic of Government 
interference.’—Chorley Weekly News. 


_ “What Sir Charles has to say on the problems of the time 
is therefore well up-to-date.”—Oldham Weekly Chronicle. 


“The services which Sir Charles Macara has rendered to the 
industrial world, particularly in the cotton industry, are well 
known, and on that account any expression of his views is of 
much interest.”"—T7he Nottingham Guardian, 


“Sir Charles W. Macara speaks and writes with authority 
on industrial matters.”—Blackpool Gazette and Herald. 


_“ The whole book is a fine effort on the part of the author to 
aid in getting the world to work on lines of universal co- 
operation and goodwill.”—Morning Advertiser. 


“Sir Charles Macara deals with the international and 
national questions which have sprung into prominence with 
the post war  reconstructions—industrial, economic, and 
political.’—Christian World. 


“Deals lucidly with national and international questions 
raised during the interesting period of reconstruction.” 
—Hast Anglian Daily Times. 


“ Has very definite views on industrial problems.” 
—Hxeter Hupress and Echo. 


“They contain much wise observation and knowledge from 
one who has had an exceptional experience, especially of 
industrial affairs.”—Blackburn Times. 


“A masterly review of the question of trade, and also 
contains helpful recommendations.” —Vzeter Hapress. 


“What he says is generally applicable to all enterprises in 
which Capital and Labour are concerned, and his advice is 
always helpful.”—Zeicester Daily Mercury, 


“The author sets down some helpful and practical sugges- 
tions towards ‘ getting the world to work on lines of universal 
co-operation and goodwill.’”—Zdinburgh Evening Dispatch. 


“Sir Charles Macara has ably and convincingly dealt with 
each aspect of the subject, and what he says is based on ripe 
experience.”—Midland. Counties Hupress. 


“He emphasises that for industrial purposes the world is an 
economic unit, and that reconstruction must be effected based 
on that view.”—Raitlway Review. 


“He points out that the well-being of all nations is best 
served by a policy of unselfishness. Not individually and not 
sectionally, but nationally we must learn to view the 
situation.’—Vorkshire Observer. 


“As one who had a large experience at the head of the 
Cotton industry, Sir Charles takes a keen interest in industrial 
problems and has very definite views upon all of them.” 

—Manchester Guardian. 


“Sir Charles possesses very individualistic views on most of 
the burning questions of the day.”—/l7nancial News, 


“The great point stressed is the necessity for inter- 
nationalism in industry.”—T7'he Graphic. 


“There is much that is new on questions affecting the better 
condition of the cotton industry and the best means of 
promoting the revival of trade on a world-wide scale.”— 

—Blackpool Times. 


‘ 


“*Qetting the World to Work’ is likely to prove popular.” 
—Financier. 


“The book is not high-brow stuff, it does not deal with 
abstruse economics, therefore it can profitably be read at odd 
moments anywhere.”—Ungineering World. 


“Sir Charles has gathered together in a handy-sized volume 
a number of articles. They deal, in the author’s words, 
with the ‘national and international questions raised during 
the most interesting period of reconstruction.’ ” 
—Manchester Guardian Commercial. 


“The author discusses such questions as disarmament and 
Britain’s attitude towards the coloured races of the world.” 
—Statist. 


“Sir Charles Macara is too well known as a deep thinker 
and lucid writer on economic subjects to need any intro- 
duction.”—T'he Syren and Shipping. 


“Indeed, optimism characterises this book, yet there is no 
attempt to blink unpleasant facts.” 
—Daily News Record (New York, U.S.A.). 


“Sir Charles Macara, .... formulated, in the year 1907, 
a scheme of Industrial Reform. It includes the right of the 
workers to participate in the profits and control of a great 
enterprise; the institution of an Industrial Council “along the 
lines of that which the British Government adopted in 1911 of 
an equal representation of Capital and Labour, all the Council 
being in controllmg positions of great industries or great 
Trade Unions”; the charging of unemployment to industry; 
internationalism in industry; State co-operation without State 
interference.’—New Statesman. 


“The book contains a further record of Sir Charles’ 
handling of the coal-mining crisis last year, in the course of 
which he invited the co-operation of all parties, with varying 
success.”—Colliery Guardian. 
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